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PREFATORY NOTE 


As one becomes more acquainted with the problems of the art 
of North India a striking peculiarity occurs, namely, that classical 
archaeologists are numerous among the scholars who occupied 
themselves with the art of Gandhara. In particular the question 
regarding the origin and antiquity of the Buddha image seems 
to have a continual fascination for this category of scholars. It 
appears recommendable to cast a light upon this subject from the 
point of view of Indian Archaeology. Moreover, we think that 
these problems cannot be dealt with properly without a thorough 
study of that other simultaneously flourishing art centre: Mathura. 

A second requirement in connection with all this is a solution of 
the question regarding the eras. Starting from Professor Konow’s 
point of view we were forced during our researches into the data 
to alter our opinions. Professor Thiel rightly remarked in his in¬ 
augural address: "... that a younger generation always looks upon 
matters with different eyes than the previous generation” and 
"... that even well-known, much studied material remains new, 
if the investigator knows what he is searching for and uses his 
own independent judgement.” 

Even if in the future, however, our opinions concerning the eras 
should unfortunately prove to be incorrect, in spite of that, the 
chronological sequence we have indicated would retain its value; 
just as does the line of development sketched by us of the art of 
Gandhara, as well as that of Mathura. 

In order to avoid confusion we have, when calculating dates of 
the old era, followed the system of Banerji, Bachhofer and 
others. We are, however, conscious that it would have been more 
correct to add one year to those dates which fall after Christ. 

Concerning the inscriptions discussed in Chapters IV, V and VI. 
we hope that our reading and translation of these is an improve¬ 
ment on the ones already published. In our translations the names, 
titles, etc., are given as they occur in the original texts. That which 
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is placed between brackets is uncertain; where a question-mark is 
added a supplementary proposal is indicated; in cases where two 
readings of an aksara are possible, the second is placed between 
brackets with “or”. Regarding the passages from Chinese texts we 
referred to the existing translations, but these are not quoted 
literally, as they have been re-translated for us. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


THE ERAS 

The uncertainty regarding the eras, and particularly the one 
which was customary in the time of Emperor Kaniska and his 
successors, has continually been a stumbling block to every dis¬ 
cussion that went somewhat deeper into the problems of the earh’ 
history of North India. The history of art also would be greatly 
benefitted by a definite determination of the starting-point ot 
these eras, because in that way, all sculptures from the Kusana 
and Post-Kusana periods which are dated could be specified, and 
so we would be able to get a rather complete survey of the 
development which the art at Mathura passed through from 
Kusana art, via the Post-Kusana period to the Gupta time. 

However, not only would the art of Mathura and the Guptas, in 
short. North Indian art profit by this, but we would be able to dravv 
several more definite conclusions concerning the date of the art 
of North-West India, id est of Gandhara, if we knew the starting- 
point of the eras used, as several sculptures of the school men¬ 
tioned bear dates. Up till now the most contradictory hypotheses 
about the date of North-West Indian art have been disseminated, 
while not one of them has given convincing proof of being right, 
because this problem, as we shall see further on, is closely connected 
with the question as to in which year Kaniska began to reign. 

Up to the present day no agreement has been reached on this 
point and “no solution has been found which has met with general 
acceptance” '). 

In 1874, Edward Thomas -) proposed to consider the era of 


1) S. Konow, Corpus Inscriptiouum luj/caruu/, vol. II, part I, Khaioshtbl 
lu'Cf/ptwus with the exception of those of Asoka, Calcutta 1929, p. LXXXIII, 
henceforth abbreviated as Corpus. 

2) E. Thomas, Bactuan Coins and Indian Dates, The Academy, 26 Dec 187 i, 
pp, 686'687. 

Van LohltzeN'DE Leeuw, The “Scythian" Penud 
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Kaniska as the Seleucidian era which began in the year 312 B.C. 
[or as the Parthian era which began in 248 B.C.}, in which the 
hundreds were omitted in the dates in the time of Kaniska and 
his successors, so that one must then consider the years 3-98 as 
303-398 of the Seleucidian era — 9 B.C.-86 A.D. [or instead 
203-298 of the Parthian era = 45 B.C.-50 A.D.}. 

Cunningham first thought that the dates of the time of Ka¬ 
niska and his successors had to be ascribed to the Vikrama era, 
beginning in 57 B.C., later on he agreed to the Seleucidian era ^). 

Vogel used that same era for the dates on different images 
found in Gandhara, “inter alia” that of Loriyan Tahgai, Jamal- 
garhl, the Hashtnagar pedestal and the image of Skarah Dherl. 

Buhler hesitated between the opinion of Cunningham and 
the possibility that the dates of the Kaniska dynasty together with 
that of the copper plate from Taxila, dated in the year 78 of an 
unknown era, had to be ascribed to the era used on the ayagapata 
of Amohinl dated in the year 72 of an unknown era®). 

Vincent Smith suggested the possibility that the Caesarean 
era of Antioch, which began in 49 or 48 B.C., was used to date 
the inscription of Takht-i-Bahl"). Beforehand, Vincent Smith, 
supposing that the hundreds and thousands had been omitted, had 
also argued the use of the Saptarsi era, or Laukika era in which 


3) A. Cunningham, Archaeological Survey Reports of India, vol. II, Simla 
1871, p. 68; henceforth abbreviated as Arch. Surv. Rep.; Coins of the Kushdns, 
or Great Yue-ti, Numismatic Chronicle, 3rd series, vol. XII, London 1892, 
pp. 40-82, esp. p. 44; henceforth abbreviated as Num. Chron. 

4) J. pH. Vogel, Inscribed Gandhara Sculptures, Archaeological Survey of 
India, Annual Report 1903“’04, p. 259; henceforth abbreviated as A.S.LA.R. 

5) G. Buhler, Indische Palaeographie, Strassburg 1896, § 19 B. 

6) G. Buhler, Epigraphic Discoveries at Mathura, Wiener Zeitschrift fur 
die Kunde des Morgenlandes, vol. X, Wien 1896, pp, 171*174; henceforth 
abbreviated as W.Z.K.M. 

7) V. Smith, The Indo-Parthian Dynasties from about 120 B.C.-100 A.D., 
Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenldndischen Gesellschaft, vol. 60, Leipzig 1906, 
pp. 49-72, esp. p. 71; henceforth abbreviated as Z.D.M.G. 

8) V. Smith, Chronology of the Kusdn Dynasty of Northern India, Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, London 1902, p. 175; 
henceforth abbreviated as f.R.A.S.; The Kushan, or Indo-Scythian, Period of 
Indian History, B.C. 163-A.D. 320, J.R.A.S., 1903, pp. 1-64, esp. p. 7. 
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the numbers for 100 and for 1000 are omitted®). Growse had 
already proposed this solution in 1877 

Sylvain Levi thought that the Kaniska era started about 50 
B.C 11). 

The Maurya era which began in the year 322 B.C. was proposed 
by Banerji 1®) and Foucheri®) as the era to which the dates 
of Kaniska “cum suis” could be ascribed, in which again the 
hundreds would have been omitted. 

Many other eras have been brought into the field of this discus¬ 
sion. Buhler suggested an era which had its starting-point between 
137-112 B.C. ii). Marshall recommended an era for the copper 
plate of Taxila which might have been established by Moga in 
the year 95 B.C. i®). Banerji recommended one started by Vono- 
nes in 100 B.C. i®), Rapson one which began about 150 B.C. n), 
Jayaswal one in 120 B.C. i*) and Tarn one in 155 B.C. i®). 

9) See A. Cunningham, Book of Indian Eras with Tables for Calculating 
Indian Dates, Calcutta 1883, pp. 6-17. 

10) P. S. Growse, Mathura Inscriptions, The Indian Antiquary, vol. 6, Bombay 
1877, pp. 216-219, esp. p. 218-219; henceforth abbreviated as Ind. Ant., and 
Mathura, A District Menioir, 2nd ed., North-Western Provinces and Oudh Govern¬ 
ment Press, 1880, pp, 105-106. 

11) S. Levi, Notes stir les Indo-Scythes, I. Les conies, journal Asiat/que, 9® seric, 
tome VIII, Paris 1896, pp. 444-484; 77. Les textes historiques, 9^ serie, tome IX, 
1897, pp. 5-26; III. Saint Thomas, Gondopharh et Mazdeo, pp. 27-42, esp. p. 42; 
henceforth abbreviated as ],A. 

12) R. D. Banerji, The Scythian Period of Indian History, Ind. Ant., vol. 37, 
1908, pp. 25-75, esp. p. 67. 

13) A. Foucher, Dart greco-bouddhique du Gandhata, Paris 1905-1923, vol. 
II, pp. 484 seq.; henceforth abbreviated as A.G.B. 

14) G. Buhler, ^ New Kharostht Inscription from Swat, W.Z.K Al., vol. X, 
1896, pp. 55-58 and 327. 

15) J. Marshall, The Date of Kanishka, J.R.A.S., 1914, pp. 973-986. 

16) R. D. Banerji, The Scythian Period of Indian History, Ind. Ant., vol, 37, 

1908, pp. esp. p. 67. 

17) E. J. Rapson, The Cambridge History of India, vol, I, Ancient India, Cam¬ 
bridge 1922, p. 570; henceforth abbreviated as C.H.L 

18) K. P. Jayaswal, The Statue of Wema Kadphises and Kushan Chronology, 
Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, vol. VI, Patna 1920, pp. 12-22, 
esp. p. 21; henceforth abbreviated as J.B.O.R.S. ; by the same author Problems of 
Saka-Satavahana History, J.B.O.R.S., vol. XVI, 1930, pp. 227-316, esp. p. 240. 

19) W. W. Tarn, The Greeks in Bactria and India, Cambridge 1938, pp. 
494-502 ; henceforth abbreviated as Tarn. 
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Cunningham proposed, as we saw, to identify the Kaniska era 
with the Vikrama era beginning in 57 B.C., an hypothesis to which 
Fleet-®), FranksLuders--), Kennedy-^) and Bar¬ 
nett -^) gave strong support. Dowson used the Vikrama era 
specially for the inscription of Takht-i-Bahi Marshall 
thinks that this era was used in the inscriptions of 134 and 136 -®). 
Recently Majumdar proposed this era for the inscriptions of 
Loriyan Tahgai, Hashtnagar and Skarah Dheri ^^). And Ghirsh- 
MAN proposes to regard it as the era used in practically all the older 
KharosthI inscriptions -®), while he suggests 144 A.D. as the 
starting-point of Kaniska’s reign, and a separate Maues era for the 
Taxila inscription. 

First agreeing with Cunningham that Kaniska flourished in 


20) J. F. Fleet, A hitherto unrecognised Kushan king, f.R.AS., 1903, pp- 
325-334; St, Thomas and Gondophernes, J.R.A.S,, 1905, pp. 223-236; The Date 
in the Takht-TBahi Inscription, f.R.A.S., 1906, pp. 706-711; The traditional Date 
of Kanishka, f.R.A.S., 1906, pp. 979-992; The Early Use of the Era of B.C. 
J.R.A 5., 1907, pp. 169-172; Moga, Maues and Vonones, f.R.AS,, 1907, pp. 1013- 
1040; The Introduction of the Greek Uncial and Cursive Characters into India, 
f.R.AS,, 1908, pp. 177-186; The Question of Kanishka, f.R.A.S., 1913, pp. 
95-107; The Date of Kanishka, f.R.AS., 1913, pp. 913-920 and 965-1011; 
Review of E. J. Rapson’s Ancient India from the Earliest Times to the first 
Century A.D., f.R.AS,, 1914, pp. 795-799; The Date of Kanishka, f.R.A.S., 1914, 
pp. 987-992; The Taxila Inscription of the Year 136, f.R.A.S., 1914, pp. 992-999; 
The Taxila Scroll of the Year 136, f.R.A.S.. 1915, pp. 314-318. 

21) O. Franke, Beitrage aus chinesischen Ouellen inr Kenntnis der Tihk- 
vdlker und Skythen Zentralasiens, Ahhandlungen Kbn. Preitss. Akad. d. lU/si-en- 
schaften. Berlin 1904, Phil.-hist. Abhandl. I, p. 99. 

22) H. Luders, Bruchstucke buddhistischer Dramen, Kon. Preusw Turf an- 
Expeditionen, Kleinere Sanskrit Texte, Heft I, Berlin 1911, p. 11. 

23) J. Kennedy, The Date of Kanishka, f.R.A.S., 1913, pp. 920-939. 

24) Barnett, The Date of Kanishka, f.R.A.S., 1913, pp. 942-945. 

25) J. Dowson, Notes on a Bactrian Pah Insoiption and the Sannat Era, 
f.R.A.S., New Series, vol. VII, London 1875, pp. 376-383, esp. p. 382 and 
Further Note on a Bactrian Pali Inscription and the Samvat Era, f.R.A.S., New 
Series, vol. IX, 1877, pp. 144-146. 

26) J. Marshall, The Date of Kanishka, f.R.A.S., 1914, pp. 973-986. 

27) N. G. Majumdar, A Guide to the Sculptures in the Indian Museum, 
part II, The Graeco-Buddhist School of Gandhara, Delhi 1937, p. 19. 

28) R. Ghirshman, Bigram, Recherches archeologiqnes et historiqnes sur les 
Kouchans, Memoires de la Delegation archeologique francaise en Afghanistan, 
tome XII, le Caire 1946, pp. 105-108. 
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the beginning of the 1st century A.D. -®), Fergusson later on 
changed his mind and put the beginning of the Kaniska era in 
the year 78 A.D., so that this era therefore coincided with, and was 
the same as the Saka era "°). Oldenberg agreed with him but 
later on ^-) he supported Boyer, who thought that Kaniska came 
to the throne in 90 A.D. 

Bhandarkar did not only ascribe the inscriptions of Kaniska 
and his successors to the Saka era, but all other dates in KharosthI 
inscriptions. In the dates of the inscriptions of Kaniska "cum suis” 
he supposed that 200 had always been omitted, so that Kaniska 
lived about 278 A.D.'’■‘). He suggested Vonones to be the 
founder of the Saka era; Bhau Daji-'^^^^ Boyer"') and Fleet, 
Nahapana^^); Jouveau-Dubreuil, Castana 

29) J. Fergusson, On Indian Chionology, J.R.A.S., New Senes, vol. IV, 1870, 
pp. 81-137, esp. p. 97. 

30) J. Fergusson, On the Saka, Sannat and Gnpta Eia^, f.R.A.S., New Series, 
vol. XII, 1880, pp. 259-283. 

31) H. Oldenberg, Vber die Datierung der dltein indiu'hen Miinz- und hi- 
schrijtreihen, Zeitscbyi]t jur N ii nils mat ik, vol. 8, Berlin 1881, pp. 289-328, 
esp. p. 292. 

32) H. Oldenberg, Zieei Aiifsdtze z/n altindischen Chwnologie und Li tera- 
turgeschichte. 1. Zur Frage nach der Aem des Kaniska, Nacknichten ion der Kon. 
Ges. der Wissemchajten zu Gottingen, Phil.-hist. Klasse, 1911, pp. ^27-441, esp. 
p. 441. 

33) A. M. Boyer, Lepoque de Kaniska, j.A.,9^ seru. loiric XV, Paris 1900, 
pp. 526-579, esp. pp. 578-579- 

34) R. G. and D. R. Bhandarkar, A Peep into the Early Histoiy of India 
from the Foundation of the Maurya Dynasty to the Downfall of the Imperial 
Gupta Dynasty, B.C. 322-circa 300 A.D., 2nd ed. Bombay 1930. First published in : 
Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. XX, Bombay 1902, 
pp. 356-408, esp. p. 386; henceforth abbreviated as J.B.B.R.A.S. 

35) D. R. Bhandarkar, A Kushana stone-insoiption and the question about 
the origin of the Saka era, f3.B.R.A S., vol. XX, Bombay 1902, pp. 269-302, 
esp. p, 293. 

36) Bhau Daji, The Inroads of the Scythians into India, ah'd the Story of 
Kdlakdchdiya, J,B.B.R.AS., vol. JX, 1867-1870, Bombay 1872, pn. 139-146, esp. 
p. 145- 

37) A. M. Boyer, Xahapana et Fere <^aka, j^A,, 9e serie, tome X, Paris 1897, 
pp. 120-151, esp. p. 123 seq. 

38) J. F. Fleet, The Date of Kanishka, J.R.AS., 1913, pp. 965-1011, esp. p. 992. 

39) G. Jouveau-Dubreuil, Ancient History of the Deccan, Pondicherry 1920, 
p. 26. 
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Konow’s opinion in the Corpus is that the Saka era was not 
used in the KharosthI inscriptions, and that Wima Kadphises 
had introduced it; while, according to him, the opening date 
of Kaniska’s reign falls in the year 127-128 A.D. Later on he 
changed his opinion about this date, which he then put as 130 A.D. 
Recently he believed that this could be still later, and even about 
the year 138 A.D. 

Rapson was, together with Jayaswal, among those very few, 
who after the numerous articles on this subject published by 
Konow still kept to the idea that Kaniska was the founder of the 
Saka era. 

As Konow’s opinion is, at the present time, generally accepted 
as the most authoritative amongst the excess of hypotheses and 
theories, it is necessary to go into it more in detail. 

Partly on account of the intricacy of the subject, and partly 
because Konow does not indicate clearly on what his usually 
somewhat apodictic pronouncements are based, it is (in the begin¬ 
ning) difficult to find a way out of this maze of theories and hypo¬ 
theses always depending on each other which Konow has com¬ 
posed concerning the eras used in the centuries round about the 
beginning of our Christian era. 

The starting-point is, however, the inscription on a silver scroll 
found by Sir John Marshall at Taxila. We give the text here 
in full as Marshall read and translated it, and with several im¬ 
provements added later by Konow; 

1. “Sa 1 100 20 10 4 1 1 ayasa ashadasa masasa divase 10 4 1 isa 
diva(se pradi)stavita bhagavato dhatu(o) Ura(sa)- 

2. kena (Im)tavhriaputrana Bahaliena Noachae nagare vastavena 
Tena ime pradistavita bhagavato dhatuo dhamara- 

3. ie Takshasi(la)e tanuvae bosi£dhi}satvagahami maharajasa raja- 
tirajasa devaputrasa Khushanasa arogadakshinae 

4. sarva(bu)dhana puyae prach(e)gabhudhana puyae araha(ta)na 
pu(ya)e sarvasa(tva)na puyae matapitu puyae mitramachana- 
tisa- 

40) Corpus, p. LXVII. 

41) Since this was written Konow again abandoned this view for a still later 
date, sec below p. 16 and note 75. 
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5. lohi(ta)na (pu)yae atvana arogadakshinae Nivanae hotu a(ya) 

de samaparichago.” 

Translation: 

"Anno 136, on the 15. day of the first month Ashadha, on this 
day were established relics of the Lord by Urasaka, of the Irntavhria 
boys, the Bactrian, the resident of the town of Noacha. By him 
these relics of the Lord were established in his own bodhisattva 
chapel, in the Dharmarajika compound of Takshasila, for the 
bestowal of health on the Great King, the King of Kings, the Son 
of Heaven, the Khushana, in honour of all Buddhas, in honour 
of the Pratyekabuddhas, in honour of the Arhats, in honour of 
all beings, in honour of mother and father, in honour of friends, 
ministers, kinsmen, and blood-relations, for the bestowal of health 
upon himself. 

May this thy right munificence lead to Nirvana.” 

The great difference between Marshall and Konow lay in 
their interpretation of the word ayasa. Marshall understood this 
word as a genitive of the name Azes, but because in the inscription 
a maharaja rajatiraja devaputra Kusana is mentioned, and further, 
as all titles of Azes are lacking, then according to Marshall, he 
could not be the reigning monarch at that moment, and he conse¬ 
quently explained the appearance of that name at the beginning of 
the inscription by supposing that the era in which the piece was 
dated was established by Azes, and that the genitive of Azes did 
not refer to the year of his reign, but to the era which he insti¬ 
tuted '‘®). Moreover, this hypothetical Azes era would be the same 
as the Vikrama era. 

Konow first agreed with Marshall, only he supposed that 
Azes was still reigning when the inscription was issued, viz. as 
king of Noaca'*^). Later on he raised objections, firstly, that no 
other examples were extant of such an Azes era. Fleet had already 

42) Corpus, p. 77. 

43 ) J. Marshall, The D.ite of Kamshka, f.R.AS., 1914, pp. 973-986. 

44) S. Konow, Indo^kytische Beitrage, Shz, Ber. der Kdn'iglich Preususchen 
Akademie der Whsenschaften, Berlin 1916, Band IT, pp. 787-827, esp. p. 803 ; 
henceforth abbreviated as S.B.A.W. 
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Stated “inter alia” that then there must have been two chrono¬ 
logical systems in use at that time, which evidently overlapped 
each other, namely, this supposed Azes era and the chronological 
system used in other Kharosthl inscriptions of this time. 

The chief objection is, according to Konow, the fact that in 
this case together with the date the name of a monarch is men¬ 
tioned who did not reign when the inscription was written, while 
it was always the custom in the older Kharosthl inscriptions to 
add the name of a king, in the genitive, to the date, showing that 
that person was the reigning monarch at that moment . 

Consequently Konow proposes to interpret the word ayasa 
differently, and, indeed, as an adjective to the word asadasa. 

According to him ayasa may have been derived from the Sanskrit 

- j ■ • • -j > adiyasa 

aayasya via aiia\ adxasya ^ .. <,a.:asa 

> ctiiasa > _ 

(ayasa - ‘j. 

The significance of this must be that in the year in question 
there were two months Asadha, one of which was indicated as the 
first Asadha Such a case happens very sporadically in the 
Indian calendar. Van Wijk calculated, at Konow’s request, 
according to the rules of the Siddhantas which probably were in 
use at that time, that between the years 48-78 A.D. such an occur¬ 
rence only took place in the years 52 and 71 A.D. This limit 
was given by Konow as, according to him, the inscription could 
not be later than 78 A.D. and the era in which it was dated could 
not have started earlier than 88 B.C. According to Konow, in 
connection with the copper plate of Taxila, and the inscription on 


-f5) J. F. Flket, The Tax da hiscnption of the Year 136, J.R.A.S., 1914, pp. 
992^999. 

46) Cotpusj p. 72. 47) Coipus, p. 73. 

48) This idea was proposed earlier already by A. M. Boyer, Linsoiptioji en 
Khaiosthl dn 15 Asadha 136, J.A., lie serie, tome V, 1915, pp. 281-298, esp. 
p. 287 and D. R. Bhandarkar, Ep/^raphk Notes and OuesUons. XXI: The 
Taxda scroll inscription of the year 136, Ind. Ant., vol. 45, 1916, pp. 120-122. 

49) S. Konow and W. E, van Wyk, The eras of the Indian Kharosthl in¬ 
scriptions, Acta Orientalia, vol. Ill, Leiden 1925, pp. 52-91, esp. p. 76; hence¬ 
forth abbreviated Acta Or. 
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the votive tablet of AmohinI, of the two possibilities pointed out 
by VAN WijK, the year 52 A.D. would be more suitable, so that 
the era used in the older Kharosthi inscriptions would begin in 
the year 84-83 B.C. 

For the determination of the beginning of Kaniska’s era Konow 
in the same way made use of several astronomical statements 
in some inscriptions of Kaniska and his successors. 

The inscription found at Zeda is dated as follows: "sarn 10 1 
asadasa masasa di 20 utaraphagune” ("The year 11, the 20th 
day of the month Asadha in Uttaraphalgunl”.) The coincidence 
of the 20th dav of Asadha with the naksatra Uttaraphalgunl is 
rather unusual. Besides this, in the inscription of Und, the follow¬ 
ing dates are mentioned: "sani 20 20 20 1 cetrasa maha(sa)sa divase 

athami di 4 4 isa ksunami sa(vi)rana kha. purvasade” 

(“The year 6l, on the 8th day, d. 8, of the month Caitra in Purva- 
sadha”.) So here again is the coincidence of the naksatra Purva- 
sadha with the 8th day of the month Caitra. 

Van Wijk calculated for Konow what could be the first year 
of Kaniska’s era, if both conditions, mentioned in the inscriptions 
of Zeda and Und, were fulfilled. He found as possible dates the 
years 79, 117, and 134. 

On grounds of the fact that the Chinese historical sources, which 
after the year 125 A.D. would be silent about North-West India, 
contain no information about Kaniska, Konow thinks that Kaniska 
therefore must have lived after the year 125, and consequently the 
year 134 is the most acceptable as the starting-point of his era 
He adds the argument that, if the inscription of Khalatse (ascribed 
by him to the old Saka era dated in the year 184 or 187 and in 
which Wima Kadphises is mentioned) should date from the year 
103-104 A.D., then the reign of Kaniska could not, in any case, 
have begun before that time. Besides, the inscription of Khalatse 
is used as a proof for his opinion that the Saka era was not establish- 


50) Corpus, p. 145. 

51) Corpus, p. 171. 

52") S. Konow and W. E. van Wvk, The era^ of the hid/au Kharosthi in- 
Kcriptwns, Acta Or., vol. Ill, 1925, pp. 77-79. 
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ed by Kaniska but by Wima Kadphises himself: our inscrip¬ 

tion furnishes the proof that the historical Saka era was not in¬ 
stituted by Kanishka, provided that it couples the name of Wima 
Kadphises with the year 187 or 184. For we know that Wima Kad¬ 
phises preceded Kanishka, and it is even probable that he was 
separated from him by an interval. And it is impossible to push 
the beginning of the old Saka era so far back that the year 187 or 
184 can fall earlier than A.D. 78. 

"It also shows that the maharaja rajatiraja devaputra Khusbana 
of the Taxila scroll, which is dated fifty years earlier, cannot well 
be Wima Kadphises, because it is hardly conceivable that he, who 
succeeded an octogenarian father, should have ruled for fifty years. 

“On the other hand, our inscription does not militate against my 
ascription of the institution of the historical Saka era to Wima 
Kadphises, because that reckoning was instituted in commem¬ 
oration of the overthrow of the national Indian dynasty, which 
had ousted the Sakas in Malava, and there was no reason for intro¬ 
ducing it into those provinces where the old Saka supremacy was 
still in force and the old Saka era had not been abolished.” 

A few years later van Wijk surmised that in India the naksatras 
were calculated at those times according to a system of uneven 
lengths According to this calculation only the year 128-129 
A.D. would come into consideration as the starting-point of the 
Kaniska era, and this is also the date given by Konow in the 
Corpus Inscriptiomim 

Some years later, when Konow suggested that the Khalatse 
inscription referred to the Vikrama era this inscription dated, 
according to him, even from the year 130 A.D., which was a con¬ 
vincing proof for him that Kaniska began to reign after that year. 

So Konow assumed that in the centuries before and after Christ 
there were in North-West India five eras in use which greatly 
overlapped each other. 

53) Corpus, pp. 80-81. The inconsequence in the spelling of the word Saka— 
Saka in this and other quotations is Konow’s own. 

54) W. E. VAX WvK, On dates in the Kaniska Eia, Acta Or., vol. V, 1927, 

pp. 168-170. 55) Corpus, p. XCIII. 56) See pp. 11-14. 
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1— The old Saka era of 84/83 B.C. for all older KharosthI inscrip¬ 
tions. 

2— The Vikrama era, used on the AmohinI tablet’’") and in the 
Takht-i-Bahl inscription. 

3— The Azes era, also used in the Takht-i-Bahl inscription, starting 
about 7-6 B.C. 

t—The Saka era, used in the inscriptions of the Western Ksatrapas. 
5—The Kaniska era of 128''129 A.D. for all new KharosthI in¬ 
scriptions. 

In 1932 a copper plate was found at Kalawan b. Sir John 
Marshall, bearing an inscription which induced Konow to revise 
his opinion about the starting-point of the old Saka era 

The inscription gives the date at the beginning in the follow¬ 
ing words: "samvatsaraye 1 100 20 10 4 ajasa sravanasa masasa 
divase trevise 20 1 1 1 ...”. 

The discovery of a second inscription, in which ayasa or a rather 
homonymous word written immediately after the date, knocked 
to pieces Konow’s hypothesis regarding an explanation of ayasa 
as adyasya. as it is impossible that in the year 134 the month 
Asadha appears twice, and only two years later, namely in 136 , 
the month Sravana appears twice. Therefore Konow retracts his 
theory about an old Saka era commencing in 81 '83 B.C.; agrees 
with Marshall that ayasa and ajasa must in both cases be a 
genitive of the name Azes, and says that in the case of some of the 
older KharosthI inscriptions we have to do with the Vikrama era, 
such as, for example, the one on the AmohinI tablet. Besides we 
must assume that there was still an older chronolog}' which was 


57) Corp//s, p. XXXIV. Rapson also believes that this date refers to the 
Vikrama era; as an argument in favour of this he brings forward that the month 
is given in Indian fashion, which includes according to him, that the era is an 
Indian one. We do not see the validity of this argument in view of the numerous 
inscriptions in an Indian (viz. Brahmi) script of the Kusanas (who were foreigners) 
which also give the month in the Indian way. 

58) Corpus XLIV and The eras of the Indian Khawsthi nncnptions, Acta Or., 
vol. Ill, pp. 60 seq. 

59) S. Konow, Kalaivan Copper-plate hhoiptton of the Year 134, J.R.A.S , 
1932, pp. 949-965. 
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used in the Patika copper plate and perhaps in some others, such 
as the inscriptions of Maira, Mansehra, Shahdaur, Fatehjang, Mu- 
chai, and the group of Loriyan Tahgai, JamalgarhT, Hashtnagar 
and Skarah Dherl . 

Continuing, Konow argues as follows: "... If the dates of the 
Amohini tablet of the year 72, the Takht-i-Bahl inscription of the 
year 103, the Panjtar record of 122, the Kalawan plate of 134, and 
the Taxila scroll of 136 are referred to elapsed Karttikadi Vikrama 
years, they roughly correspond to A.D. 14, 46, 65, 77, and 79 
respectively. We should accordingly have to infer that Gondo- 
phernes was on the throne in A.D. 46, having perhaps come to 
p>ower in A.D. 20. In A.D. 65 the Kusanas had reached Panjtar and 
probably also Taksasila, and in 79, and presumably already in A.D. 
77, the Kusanas had already been established in the previous Pah- 
lava realm for some time. It seems to follow that the latest date for 
the sack of Sirkap was in A.D. 65. It can hardly have taken place 
much earlier, because Gondophernes seems to have had successors. 

"The silver vase with an inscription of the (Sa)ka year 191, 
during the reign of Jihonika, was found in Sirkap, and conse¬ 
quently belongs to the pre-Kusana period. It is much worn, and 
may have been about twenty-five years old when it was buried, at 
the sack of Sirkap. If such were the case, the approximate epoch 
of the Saka era would be 19T40 = about 150 B.C. This is, of 
course, nothing more than a mere estimate, but it seems to be 
supported by another line of argument. 

"The Amohini tablet seems to show that Sodasa (s/c) was a 
Mahaksatrapa in A.D. 14. He was a Ksatrapa when the Mathura 
Lion Capital was set up. At that time his father Rajula (j/V) was 
Mahaksatrapa, and the same was the case with Patika, who, in his 
turn, was not even a Ksatrapa in the Saka year 78. We cannot, of 
course, say how long time would be likely to pass between Sodasa’s 
rule as Ksatrapa and his promotion to the rank of Mahaksatrapa, or 
how long it would take for Patika, who was apparently a young 

60) S. Konow, ibidem, p. 956. See also i\ote\ on 1 lulo-Scythiaii Chronology, 
The Journal of Indian History, vol. XII, Madras 193.5, p. 4 ; henceforth abbreviated 
as 
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man in the Saka year 78, to become Mahaksatrapa. A few vears 
might be sufficient. But if we suppose, for the sake of argument, 
that Sodasa was 65 vears old in A.D. 14 and 25 at the time of 
the setting up of the Lion Capital, that event would approximately 
belong to 25 B.C. If the Mahaksatrapa Patika were about 65 years 
old at that time, and about 20 at the date of the Taxila copper 
plate, the latter would roughly belong to 70 B.C., and its epoch 
would be c. 79 + 78 = 148 B.C. (.fA). 

"If we assume an epoch of the old Saka era to be about 150 B.C., 
we should like to find out how it was established, and here again 
we are reduced to mere guesses.” 

When the two above discussed old Kharoshil inscriptions refer 
to the Azes—alias Vikrama era, then Konow understands this 
"Azes” as "current under Azes”, and not "established by”: and he 
assumes that the name Azes remained connected to the Vikrama 
era in later generations. 

The absence of any royal title attached to the name of Azes is 
indeed quite exceptional and therefore even Konow’s explanation, 
though not impossible, is not satisfactory*'^). In our opinion the 
word ayasa is the Sanskrit aryasa and this corroborates with the 
solution given by Banerji-Sastri who pointed out the special 
sanctity of Asadha and Sravana testified by numerous passages, 
while a quotation from the Abhidhanuyujendrii shovrs that these 
two months were actually denoted as Arywsadha 

Returning to our subject it is important to note that Konow 
comes along with all sorts of arguments from which it appears vers 

61) Kalaivan Coppei-piafe hisoiption of lb- Vct; /t’;, IRAS.. 19^2, pp 
957-958 and Notes on Indo-Scythian Chronology. ] I.H.. voL XII, p. i. 

62) Kalatean Copper-plate Insaiption of the Year 13 f, j.R.A.S., 1932, p. 

63) Ghirshman tries to refute this objection by the argument that in Persia 

an inscription was found mentioning Ardashir and Shahpur I also without titles 
We are not convinced by this. Persia is not India, and up till now no otIiL" 
Kharosthi or Brahml inscription is known in which a monarch is mentioned simpli 
by his name without any title or further indications. R. Ghirshman, Beg}am. 
Recherches archeologique^ et histoviqnes snr le^ Koncha?!^, de la Dele¬ 

gation archeologique franca/se en Afghanistan, tome XH, ic Cait>c: 1946, p. lOh 

64) A. Banerji-Sastri, The Aya Months, f.B.O.R.S.. vol. 2"v 1937, pp. 261- 
268 . 
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probable that the maharaja rajatiraja devaputra Kusana mentioned 
in the inscription on the silver scroll of Taxila is Kujula Kadphises. 
Now if the date is calculated according to the Vikrama era, the 
piece originates from the year 79 A.D.; if one accepts that Kujula 
Kadphises was still ruling in the year 79 A.D., then it is im¬ 
possible that the Saka era which begins in 78 A.D. could have 
been instituted by Kaniska who was his son’s successor; but apart 
from that the Khalatse inscription of 187, in which probably 
Wima Kadphises is mentioned, dates, counting by the Vikrama 
ej.a, from the year 130 A.D. (Konow writes on page 964, 
139 A.D., but this must be a mistake), so that the beginning of 
Kaniska’s rule and with that the era used by him and his successors 
must start later than the year 130 A.D. The Saka era of 78 A.D. 
was then, according to Konow, introduced by Wima Kadphises 
when he conquered Malava, and carried on by his satraps there, 
the Western Ksatrapas. 

Besides this, Konow’s opinion was now that, in part of the 
older KharosthI inscriptions, the old Saka era of about 150 B.C. was 
used, in another part the Vikrama era of 57 B.C., and that the 
later KharosthI inscriptions used the Kaniska era which began 
after 130 A.D. This last group of later inscriptions is rather easily 
distinguished from the rest, because in their contents they mostly 
mention a royalty of the Kaniska dynasty. The distinction between 
the inscriptions of the older group using the Vikrama era, and that 
which was supposed to use the old Saka era, is not clear; this was 
not plain to Konow either and depends more on the fact whether 
the internal evidence was more suited, in his opinion, to the one 
era than to the other. 

In the following year, 1933, he published a study about this 
subject entitled Notes on Indo-Scythian Chronology in which 
for the epoch of the old Saka era he takes the middle of the 2nd 
century B.C., namely, 145 B.C. ®®), while he accepts 128/129 A.D. 
as the beginning of Kaniska’s reign ®’^). 

65) S. Konow, Notes on Indo-Scythian Chronology, vol. XII, pp. 1-46. 

66) Ibidem, p. 19. 

67) Ibidem, p. 44. 
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In 1934, a year later, an article appeared in the K.B. Pathak 
Commemoration Volume ®®), in which Konow brings to the front 
his former hypothesis that the year 84 B.C. was the starting-point 
of an old Saka era. Presumably this publication was laid aside for 
a long time before being printed and was ousted, in the meantime, 
by the discovery and publication of the copper plate of Kalawan 
in 1932. If this is not the case then we must conclude that Konow 
reverted to his opinion of 1929. 

In 1937 an inscription was published by Majumdar which he 
had discovered at Charsadda, dating from 303 of an unknown 
era®®). Lately this inscription was again minutely reviewed by 
Konow ’^®), in which he differs from Majumdar in various res¬ 
pects. A propos of the date 303 Konow adds a note to this article 
in which he declares that, in his eyes, the inscriptions from Loriyan 
Tahgai, Jamalgarhl, Hashtnagar, Skarah Dher! and Mathura 
(Luders’ List N° 78) of the respective years 318, 359, 384, 399 
and 299 on the ground of the high numbers in their dates use the 
same era as the inscription of Charsadda. 

Konow continues: “With regard to the era used in the Char¬ 
sadda and Mathura inscriptions discussed above, I think that we 
may safely assume an epoch coinciding with the creation of the 
Parthian empire in B.C. 249-8. I also think that we have traces 
of another Parthian era beginning about 90 B.C. Then follow 
the well-known Vikrama, Saka, and Kaniska eras. The still later 
reckonings do not interest us in the present connection.” '^^) 

Therefore the theory about the old Saka era of 83 or 150 is laid 
aside by Konow and in its place tw^o Parthian eras enter, the 
older one of 249-248 B.C. and the later one of 90 B.C., which last 


68) S. Konow, Note on the Mathura Inscription of Samvat 299. K. B. Pathak 
Commemoration Volume, Poona 1934, pp. 262-268. 

69) N. G. JVIajumdar, Inscriptions on two Relic-caskets fwm Charsadda. 1. 
Inscription of the Year 303 on Relic-Casket 1, Epigraphia Indica, vol. 24, Delhi 
1937, pp. 8-10; henceforth abbreviated as Ep. Ind. 

70) S. Konow, Charsadda Kharosthi Inscription of the Year 303, Acta Ot., 
vol. XX, 1948, pp. 107-119. 

71) Ibidem, p. 115. 
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is evidently thought out "pour besoin de la cause” as Konow is 
at a loss regarding the era of the Taxila copper plate of Patika. 

Moreover it is not clear whether Konow thinks this old Parthian 
era commenced in the year 245 B.C., 249 B.C. or 259 B.C. On 
p. 115 of his article he assumes 249 B.C. as the starting-point. On 
p. 116 in line 16 he also mentions the year 249 B.C., but his follow¬ 
ing calculations are all based on a starting-point of the era in the 
year 259 B.C., which he actually mentions in line 27 In a 
recent article Konow gives 245 B.C. as starting-point 

Finally in a discussion on February 3rd 1947 Professor Konow 
informed us personally that he now fixed the beginning of the 
Kaniska era about the year 138 A.D.; after putting before him the 
question of the inscription of Vasula "*) he propounded moreover 
the existence of a seventh era which began in the 1st century A.D. 

Recently an article of Konow appeared in which he arrived 
again at another date for Kaniska, viz. zh: 200 A.D. 

The way in which Konow was continually forced to alter his 
opinion, as every now and then points arose which did not square 
with his ideas, is indeed the clearest proof that we are not on the 
right track when proposing such a late date for Kaniska. Further, 
Kaniska would then, according to Konow, be the successor of 
Vasudeva. That this is quite impossible appears from all available 
information, stylistical, historical as well as epigraphical. 

In this way there were, according to Konow, seven eras used in 
the first centuries B.C. and A.D., to wit, the old and the new 
Parthian eras, the Vikrama era, the Azes era, an era beginning 
about 50 A.D., the Saka era, and the Kaniska era. 

It is clear to everyone how matters become exceptionally com- 


72) Moreover according to Konow’s reasoning the date of the inscription of 
Khalatse ought to have been 72 B.C. on page ll6, and the Taxila silver scroll 
79 A.D. In the then following lines he assumes that these inscriptions were issued 
by resp Wima and Kujula Kadphises, which of course is quite impossible. The 
idea that father and son were separated by 1*31 years is inconceivable. 

7^) S. Konow, Note on the Eyjs in Indhvi Inn-yiptions, India Anticfua, Leyden 
1947, pp. 193-197, esp. p. 197. 

■’4) See regarding this question Ch. l\\ pp. 24l-2-[-i. 

73) S. Konow, Note on the E}as in Indian Inscriptions, India Antiqna, p. 195. 
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plicated by those seven eras, of which several were used simultane¬ 
ously, and moreover the element of arbitrariness increases when 
one must decide to which of these seven eras a certain inscription 
must belong. 

Of the seven chronological systems which Konow accepts, we 
will now first determine which of these can be considered as likelv 
to have been used in the Kharosthl and Brahmi inscriptions. 

We will cross out the era which begins about “30 A.D., as that 
one was adopted by KoNOW 'pour besoin de la cause” when we 
confronted him with the problem of the inscription of Vasula. 
We will do the same with the later Parthian era proposed bv 
Konow for the Taxila copper plate, which otherwise he found in¬ 
explicable. It does not seem justified to assume an otherwi.se 
unknown era for one inscription'*’). In the Cor/v/i Konow 
rightly ascribed the Taxila inscription to the old Saka era, and 
Thomas in his review of the Corpus underlined this idea saving- 
"What w'e have is a number of unofficial documents .employ¬ 
ing what from the run of the numbers must be a single era . 

In this respect even the Taxila inscription of Patika is nowise 
exceptional.” ’’) In our opinion it is better to look for a solution 
in the inscription itself than to invent a new- era and add a seventh 
to those already assumed. We therefore propose in accordance 
w'ith Fleet, Thomas and Jayaswal not to identify the Patika ot 
the Taxila inscription with the person mentioned on the I.ion 
Capital, the more so as v.e are not sure as to what was the exaec 
name of the last person. JayasWal proposes Patika Mevaki, the 
second name being perhaps mentioned in an inscription at Mathura 
as born by a mahaksatrapa '"). 

As to the Azes era of the year 7-6 B.C. we would repeat the 
objections we made against inventing an era "pour bcwoin de la 


.I'liw pertains to Maucs c a. K . 

t/'/C' tt h I st ! cj III'' '//' kf^/uhjn^, P in'), 

7") I'. VC' Thom \s^ oj thi hi l , i lonU/'t h.^iU-c }■.. o)' Ii 

GotlnvJische Gdehrte Auzcrcen, Jrg 19s, Berlin 193K pp 1-1“^. csp p 10 
■"8) K P. jA'i’ASWAl., PiohU?)!^ n\ S ihcSz'M aIcvia 
XVI, 19s(), pp 22'-)i0. csp pp 2r-2iS 

V\N LoHIIZIV-DF LfFIW, Th. *'SLVthi.C-! iVriw.i 
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cause”. The three mentioned eras are quite hypothetical and only 
concern one inscription. 

The Vikrama era seems to us “a priori” a very risky hypothesis 
since we would be obliged to accept the fact that the Sakas used 
an era which was instituted by Gautamiputra Satakarni, who 
defeated them '^®). Thomas says about this hypothesis of Konow: 
■‘To refer to this era the figure 103 in the Gudaphara inscription, 
which comes from the vicinity of Takht-i-Bahl, should be a last 
resort.” In our opinion it is even more impossible to refer the 
inscription of Sodasa to the Vikrama era. Sodasa is, judging by 
his coins and inscriptions, clearly one of the early pre-Kusana 
ksatrapas who date all their inscriptions in the old era Konow 
himself said about the Vikrama era: „Es scheint mir auch nicht 
moglich, anzunehmen, dass diese Zeitrechnung, die fiir die Inder 
so eng mit der Vorstellung von einer Besiegung der Sakas ver- 
kniipft war, im nordwestlichen Indien unter gerade diesen Sakas 
aufgekommen sein sollte.” Earlier already Kielhorn had 
pointed out that the use of the Vikrama era was limited before 
the year 1300 A.D. to an area marked by the imaginary boundary- 
line running along the Narbada via Gaya and Delhi to the Runn 
of Cutch and back along the coastline Finally again Thomas: 

„. we cannot without violating every probability admit the 

Vikrama era.” 

Except for the inscriptions of the Western Ksatrapas we do not, 
thus far, know of any inscriptions with low numbers in their dates 
pertaining to the Saka era of 78 A.D. 

So there remains the ancient Parthian era of 249/8 B.C. or 


79) See Ch. VII, p. 332 and K. P. Jayaswal, Problems of Saka-Satarahana 
Historyj J.B.O.RS., voL XVI, 1930, pp. 227-316. 

80) F. W. Thomas, Kevietv of the Corpus Insertptionum Indicarutti, vol. II, 
Gottmgische Gelehrte Anzeigen, Jrg. 193, 1931, p. 10. 

81) K. P. Jayaswal, Problems of Saka-Satavahana History. f.B.O.R.S., vol. 
XVI, 1930, pp. 227-316, esp. p. 245. 

82) S. Konow, Indoskytische Beit rage, S.B.A.W., 1916, Band II, p. 813. 

83) F. Kielhorn, Examination of Questions connected with the Vikrama Era, 
Ind. Ant., vol. 20, 1891, pp. 124-l42^and 397-414, esp. p. 404. 

84) F. W. Thomas, Review of the Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, voL II, 
Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeigen, Jrg. 193, 1931, p. 14. 
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259/8 B.C.—in Konow’s earlier hypotheses the old Saka eras of 
150 and 84 B.C.—which he assumed a propos of the series of in¬ 
scriptions with the high numbers 303-399 in their dates. Concerning 
the possiblity of a Parthian era we first want to quote the earlier 
words of Konow, with which we fully agree; “With regard to the 
Parthian era, it should be borne in mind that the Saka empire in 
India was the result of a weakening of the Parthian empire ... and 
it is hardly likely that the latter (viz. the Sakas) should go on using 
the Parthian era after that event. Moreover, the Parthian rulers 
themselves generally use the Seleucidan era on their coins, the 
Parthian era occurring only rarely and sporadically before 38 B.C., 
and with regularity only from A.D. 4l.” *“) 

In our opinion the last argument most obviously refutes the 
possibility that the Sakas could have this era in general use already 
in 201 B.C. as Konow thinks, for the Parthians themselves 
used this era only regularly after the beginning of our Christian 
era 

When searching for the era used in this series of inscriptions 
scholars continually started out on the principle that there were 
rwo or even more eras; one for the series of the Kaniska dynasty, 
and one for the set of inscriptions from 303-399 and perhaps some¬ 
times one or more for several older Kharosthi inscriptions. When 
liefining the relation of Kaniska’s era to that of the series from 
303-399 there are three possibilities: 1—The inscriptions of the 
years 303-399 overlap wholly or partly the century during which 
the inscriptions of Kaniska and his successors lasted; 2—The series 
of 303-399 comes after Kaniska; 3—This series is before Kaniska’s 
time. 

The first possibility has been generally ignored as the argu¬ 
ments for the overlapping of eras are rightly judged to be 
weak. CoDRiNGTON for instance says: “The use of two eras at the 


85) Corpus, p. LXXXIV. 

86) 201, as the Parthian era begins in 249 or 259 B.C. according to Konow, 
and the oldest inscription which the 5akas kft is dated in the year 58. 

87) Tarn, pp. 494-502, also comes to the conclusion that a Parthian era is 
impossible; he thinks that it must be a Saka era. 
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same time in the same place.is unlikely.” Konow, though, 

as we saw, did not object to such overlapping. 

Choosing between the two remaining possibilities, most authors 
who occupied themselves with the era of the set of inscriptions 
with high numbers in their dates, began to state that amongst those 
pieces there are several sculptures which on account of their extra¬ 
ordinary beauty testify that they date from the flourishing period 
of North-West Indian art. There can be no objection to this state¬ 
ment, although according to us, aesthetical arguments must prefer¬ 
ably not be used unless they are based on solid proofs or facts. 

Proceeding from the supposition that the art of Gandhara 
reached its highest point under Kaniska, or, as Vogel and others 
have it, even began to degenerate before his reign judging by 
the reliquary of Shah-jl-kl Dherl, one cannot put the sculptures 
with high numbers in their dates after the dynasty of Kaniska, 
that is to say, 100 years after the monarch during whose reign 
degeneration began. Consequently it was concluded that the series 
of inscriptions from 303-399 should date from before the beginning 
of Kaniska’s accession. 

In continuation, sundry eras were accepted which had their be¬ 
ginning in such far off times, that then the years 387 and 399 
(the image bearing this last date seemed indeed to show signs of 
degeneration as Kaniska’s reliquary was also supposed to do) 
would come before the date of Kaniska’s accession to the throne, 
and that was often the reason for accepting all those ancient eras; 
the Maurya, Seleucidian, old Saka, and old Parthian ones. Com¬ 
menting upon one of these hypotheses Fleet once said; ‘‘In this 
suggestion we have simply another instance of an almost incom¬ 
prehensible desire to be always discovering some new reckoning, 
and that, if possible, a foreign one .” ■*“) 

88) K. DE B. CoDRiNGTON, Ancient India ftoni the eaUieU tune\ to the Guptas 
with notes on the A^chitectme and Sculpture of the Mediaeval Period, with a 
prefatory Essay on Indian Sculpture by William Rothenstein, London 1926, 
p. 38; henceforth abbreviated as Ancient India. 

89) For more details see Ch. 11, p, 99- 

90) J. F. Fleet, Review of E. J. Rapson’s: Ancient India fiom the Earliest 
Times to the first Century A.D., J.R.A.S., 1914, pp. 795-799, esp. p. 798. 
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It appears to us that it is better to look at the matter objectively, 
and not to join in gratuitous conjectures. Judging by the exca¬ 
vations in Taxila by Sir John Marshall we may set aside our 
fear in dating those highly skilful sculptured works in the 2nd 
and 3rd centuries A.D. Sir John has indeed shown very distinctly 
that in North-West India plastic skill was preserved even until the 
5th century A.D. 

It seems wholly unjustified to search for a date for the dated 
pieces of North-West Indian art, a propos of style-comparison 
with the reliquary of Bimaran, as Bachhofer attempted to do, 
since carefully considered, nothing can be said with certainty 
about the date of the casket. We also deny that the reliquary of 
Shah-jl-kl Dherl can be labelled as a distinct proof of the decay 
of art under Kaniska. Such aesthetical observations are often very 
dangerous and what some might characterise as approaching decay, 
others would describe as primitiveness ). 

Finally, the last, and as it appears to us, at the same time 
decisive proof that the inscriptions from 303-399 must be placed 
after the dynasty of Kaniska is the following; In the whole list 
of discoveries from Sirkap published by Sir John Marshals. 
there is not one Buddha image to be found, not even a head that 
might have belonged to a Buddha. Now, as we will see in Chapter 
VII, this town was probably destroyed after Kujula Kadphises, 
after w^hich Sirsukh was built. Considering the absence of Buddha 
images in Sirkap, which was certainly still inhabited by Kujula 
Kadphises, an almost immediate predecessor of Kaniska, there is 
not a single reason to assume that the images in the series 303-39') 
w^ere made before Kaniska or to ascribe the flourishing period, or 
even the decay of the art of Gandhara, to the reign of Kaniska, 
so we are compelled to put the inscriptions with high numbers in 
their dates after the Kaniska dynasty*'-). In anticipation to that 


91) For more details about the question dealt with in the toiloNsinf; two 
pages, see Ch. II, pp. 89 seq. 

92) For further proofs, that the art of Gandhara only flourished after Kaniska, 
see Chapter II. 
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Times to the fir.st Century A.D., J.R.A.S,, 1914, pp. 795-799, esp. p. 798. 
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pages, see Ch. II, pp. 89 seq. 
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which we will discuss in Chapter II we add that the dated North- 
West Indian sculptures will, on stylistic grounds, appear to belong 
to the 2nd or 3rd century A.D. So we see that history and art form 
complementary arguments in this case. 

As far as we know, the era of Kaniska was not longer in use in 
North-West India than the year 98, and it is therefore probable that 
the series of inscriptions from 303-399 began soon after the death 
of Vasudeva, possibly even in the last few years of his reign. 

Agreeing with the remark of Konow that the inscription of 
Mathura (Luders’ List N° 78) used the samie era as the pieces 
from Loriyan Tahgai, Skarah Dherl, Jamalgarhl, Hashtnagar and 
Charsadda, and anticipating our proof that the inscription of 
Mathura (Luders’ List N° 78) used the same era as all the other 
KharosthI inscriptions of earlier years ®^), we now state that the 
only thing we can do is to accept the fact that the group of in¬ 
scriptions with high numbers in their dates uses the same era as 
the earlier KharosthI inscriptions. 

The reason why this simple conclusion viz. that the era of all 
inscriptions from North-West India, excepting those pieces which 
are dated in the Kaniska era, is one and the same, was never 
accepted, is due to fear of the immediately resultant conclusion 
that the very famous North-West Indian images of Loriyan Tahgai, 
Jamalgarhl and Hashtnagar would in that case be much later than 
the 1st century B.C. or, even the 1st century A.D. In order to 
avoid this unpleasant conclusion all sorts of separate eras for these 
pieces were accepted, among others the Parthian era of Konow, 
with chaotic results. 

It appears to us that, in any case, we must accept a separate era 
of their own for the inscriptions in Brahml and KharosthI, issued 
by Kaniska and his successors, and another one for all the other 
KharosthI inscriptions to which the Brahml inscriptions from 
Mathura of the years 72 and 299 also belong, as will appear 
further on. 

Konow had continually in his mind this scheme of two eras 


93) See pp. 51-61. 
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as a guiding thought, but he kept on adding other eras which he 
accepted for special inscriptions as these presented chronological 
difficulties. This seems to us “mettre les bceufs derriere la 
charrue”. It is highly improbable that in a long line of inscriptions, 
all referring to one and the same era, suddenly an exception would 
have been made and an entirely new era adopted or used for one 
single inscription. It appears to us then that it is more correct to 
reverse the matter, and, in case a difficulty might occur, to seek the 
solution in the inscription itself, and not in the assumption again 
and again of a hypothetical new era. Moreover this last im.piies 
that several periods would have existed in which two or even more 
eras would have been in use at the same time, and apparently in 
an entirely arbitrary manner, sometimes the one era being used for 
an inscription, and sometimes the other. This is most improbable. 
One can well imagine that in the first time after the introduction 
of a new chronological system the old era still continued to be 
used side by side with the new one, but one cannot admit that this 
would go on for a whole century. 

Let us now examine the possibilities concerning the starting- 
point of the old era. The sought-after era was used by the Yiieh- 
chih and Sakas and, consequently, an event important to those 
people must have been its starting-point. 

The earliest date in the era of the old KharosthI inscriptions 
that we know of is 58 in the inscription at Maira, and from that 
year onwards a fairly uninterrupted stream of documents dated 
in this era reaches us. The presumption is therefore evident that 
not long before the year 58 of the era in question the Scythians in¬ 
vaded India, for else the total lack of dates before that year is 
unexplainable. Consequently the important event which caused the 
institution of a new era, must have taken place outside India. 

During the short period in which Konow assumed the year 
150 B.C. as the starting-point of the old Saka era, he presumed 
that the motive for the institution of the era was the combat with 
the Parthians; “Strabo distinctly tells us that the Parthians brought 
force to bear on the Skythians, and if the Saka era was founded 
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about 150 B.C., that must have happened during these fights with 
the Parthians.” We will return to this quotation of Strabo 
later on. It is rather improbable that the Scythians should begin 
an era of their own in a period when they were threatened con¬ 
tinually by the Parthians. It would be much more probable if the 
starting-point was a victory of theirs over the Parthians. Now the 
following communication can be read in the Hou ban shn, written 
by Fan Yeh after the narrative of Pan Yung at the end of the 
reign of the Emperor An (107-125) for what in the period Chien- 
wu (25-55) and later was different from what had already been 
told formerly in older sources such as the Ch’ien ban sbn. “The Ta- 
yiieh-chih kingdom has as its capital the city of Lan-shih. On the 
West it borders on An-hsi, which lies at a distance of 49 days 
march, on the East the distance is 6537 li from the residence of 
Chang-shih, and 16370 li from Lo-yang; it counts 100.000 homes, 
400.000 individuals, more than 100.000 picked soldiers. 

“Originally, when the Yueh-chih were vanquished by the Hsiung- 
nu, they migrated to Ta-hsia and divided this kingdom among 
five district-heads (hsi-hou), which were those at Hsiu-mi, Shuang- 
mi, Kuei-shuang, Hsi-tun, Tu-mi. More than a hundred years after¬ 
wards the hsi-hou of Kuei-shuang, Ch’iu-chiu-ch’io, attacked and 
vanquished the other four hsi-hou and made himself king. His 
kingdom was called Kuei-shuang. 

"He invaded An-hsi and seized the territory of Kao-fu; further 
he triumphed over P’u-ta and Chi-pin and entirely possessed those 
kingdoms. Ch’iu-chiu-ch’io died more than eighty years old. His 
son Yen-kao-chen became king in his stead. In his turn he con¬ 
quered T’ien-chu and appointed a general there for the admin¬ 
istration. From this moment the Yiieh-chih became extremely 
powerful. All the countries designate them calling (their king) the 
Kuei-shuang King, but the Han call them Ta-yiieh-chih, preserving 
their old appellation.” '*•'’) 


94) S. Konow, Kalawan Copper^plate Inscription of the Year 154, J.R.AS., 
1932, p. 959. 

95) Hou ban shn, Ch. 118. E. Chavannfs, Les Pays d'Occident d'aprh le 
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For a long time it has already been accepted that the two here 
mentioned Kuei-shuang monarchs Ch’iu-chiu-ch’io and Yen-kao- 
chen were Kujula Kadphises and Wima Kadphises Now we 
possess an inscription found at Takht-i-Bahl in which presumably 
Kujula Kadphises is mentioned. A chapel was built here in the year 
103 by Balasami (Balasvamin.^) together with his son and daughter 
in honour of Mira the Saviour, and of Prince Kapa, the word for 
prince being erjhuna in the original, an old Saka v.ord of which 
the Sanskrit equivalent is kiimara. Konow has demonstrated 
that the young Kusana prince must be undoubtedly Kujula Kad¬ 
phises, and, as it seems to us, judging by the wording of the in¬ 
scription, just after his first public appearance. As archaeological 
discoveries show, he reigned after Gondophernes who is also 
mentioned in the inscription of Takht-i-Bahl. Rapson had doubts 
about this reading of Konow’s but even if he were right, then 
there are still the following facts which point out that the begin¬ 
ning of the reign of Kujula Kadphises was about the year 100 of 
the old era. 

The Hoh ban shn says namely: "Ch’iu-chiu-ch’io died more than 
eighty years old. His son Yen-kao-chen became king in his stead. 
In his turn he conquered T’ien-chu and appointed a general there 
for the administration” etc. Judging by this communication and 
the coins, Wima Kadphises must have reigned for some time. 
Further, after his reign there is yet the name mentioned on coins 
and in an inscription of a highly placed person, presumably a 
relation, Jihonika, alias Zeionises, who struck coins as mahaksa- 
trapa and might have governed the kingdom after the death of 


Heoii Han chon, T'onng Pao. sene IT, tome VIII, LciJen 190"^, pr. 1 19-23 L 
esp. pp. 187-192. 

96) Already supposed by A. Cunningham, Cohi\ of ihe Knshaiis, o) G)eat 
Yue~ti, Num. Chron.. 3rd series, vol. XII, London 1892, pp. 40-82 esp. p. Hi. 

97) Corpus, pp. 57-62. 

98) We will use the name Gondophernes for this king, as this form of his 
name has become usual for him; other forms met with are Guduphara, Gudaphara, 
Undopherres, Hyndopherres, Gundopharr, etc., etc. 

99 ) E. J. Rapson, Review of the Corpus' in J.R.A.S., 1930 , pp. 186-202, esp. 

pp. 188-190. 
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Wima Kadphises, although perhaps, only a part of it^®®). The 
reign of the octogenarian Kujula Kadphises, together with that of 
his son Wima, and perhaps a short reign of Jihonika, must alto¬ 
gether have lasted about 100 years. This is confirmed by the 
Puranas. These give a different number of Yiieh-chih monarchs 
and a different number for the total of the years of their reigns. 
Putting all together these data appear to be based on two versions: 

1— 13 or 14 monarchs reigning for 1041/2 or 199 years; 

2— 10 or 11 monarchs reigning for 103 or 199 years 

It is clear that these versions represent two different traditions. The 
discrepancy between 941/2 a % years must of course be sought for 
in the discrepancy between the number of monarchs, which was 
probably 3 (13-10 or 14-11). These three monarchs, who in the 
Indian chronological lists were as often as not included in the 
total number of Tukhara monarchs, are undoubtedly the Kadphises 
kings, of whom the Puranas in this way confirm moreover the fact 
for us that they were indeed three in number. 

This last fact is proved again by two western sources to which 
Jayaswal drew attention. Mujmal-ut Tawari^ who, 
relating Indian history on the base of Indian sources, tells us that 
King Kafand (= Kujula Kadphises) had a son Ayand (Wima 
Kadphises), whose son Rasal was driven out by some Indian 
king ^°^). However vague and dim, we still have the number three 
here. Clearer is the story in the Introduction of Ferishta’s history 
in which King Kishan (Kusana) is said to have had a son King 
Maharaj, who was again succeeded by his nephew Kaid Raj ^“^). 
Especially this last source is in our opinion trustworthy as it has 
retained the family-relation between the two last Kings as uncle 


100) For Jihonika see further Chapter VII, pp. 377 seq. 

101 ) K. P. Jayaswal, Problems of Saka^Satavahana History, ],B.O.RS., vol. 
XVI, 1930 , pp. 227-316, esp. p. 310 . 

102) K. P. Jayaswal, Saka-Satavahana Problems, ]S.O,RS., vol. XVIII, 1932, 
pp. 7-16. 

103) H. M. Elliot, The History of India as told by its own Historians, 
London 1867-1877, vol. I, pp. 106-110. 

104) Ibidem, vol. VI, London 1875, pp. 547-548 and 555-556. 
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and nephew, which is confirmed by the KharosthI inscription of 
the year 191. 

But to return to our subject, we have seen that the duration of 
the combined reigns of the Kadphises kings and Jihonika would 
be somewhat less than 100 years. Now, as we shall see further 
on Kaniska ascends the throne some years after the year 200 
of the old era (when we state this, it does not matter which year 
of the Christian era this year 200 of the old era equals). Conse¬ 
quently King Kujula Kadphises must have begun his reign about 
the year 200 of the old era, minus about a hundred years = about 
the year 100 of the old era. We see therefore that this calculation 
agrees with the inscription of Takht-i-Bahl and with the Chinese 
information. 

Still another argument is the inscription from Khalatse of the 
year 187. Thomas and Rapson have uttered their doubts 
about the reading of the royal name, which Konow gives as 
"Uvimakavthisa”. In one of his last articles in Acta Orientalia 
in our opinion, Konow has taken away this doubt, so without 
further discussion we can accept his reading and assume that here 
Wima Kadphises is mentioned. The date 187 would suit excellently 
as a year of the reign of Wima, it we assume that his octogenarian 
father ascended the throne as a young prince about the year 100. 
We can then also assume that Wima Kadphises, in the normal 
wav of things, could not have reigned for very long after 187. 

There are thus different arguments to bring forward for the 
opinion that Kujula Kadphises began to reign about the year 100 
of the era in use at that time. 

Next to this is the important communication in which the Hou 
ban shu tells us that Kujula Kadphises gained power over the other 
four hsi-hou and began a great career, little more than 100 yean 


105) See pp. 62-63. 

106) F. W. Thomas, Corpus Insaiptronum Indkarum, vol, II, review in Got- 
tingische Gelehrte Anzeigen, Jrg. 193, 1931, pp* 1-15, esp, p. 4. 

107) E. J. Rapson, Review of the Corpus in J.R.A.S., 1930 , p. 191. 

108) S. Konow, Chdrsadda Kharostht Inscription of the Year 305, Acta Or., 
vol. XX, pp, 107-119, esp. pp. 117-119. 
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after the Yiieh-chih conquered Ta-hsia. Some scholars thought that 
the dividing of Ta-hsia into five hsi-hou took place long after the 
Ta-yueh-chih conquered that country and that the mentioned 100 
years ought to be counted as beginning from the dividing of Ta- 
hsia into five hsi-hou, not from the conquest of Ta-hsia How¬ 
ever, that interpretation of the context seems far-fetched. The Hou 
ban shu goes back to the Ch’ien ban shu, and if we took up the 
passage in the Cb’ien ban shu not one reason appears for assuming 
that the Ta-yiieh-chih waited with dividing the country into five 
hsi-hou. On the contrary it is only natural to suppose that they 
did this immediately after they brought the country under their 
control. The passage was interpreted in the same way by Levi, Hari 
Charan Ghosh and Jayaswal and later on again by Ha- 
LOUN ”'), who consequently places Kujula Kadphises in about 
20 B.C., a date to which we would be able to agree. The remarkable 
thing is that Jayaswal also arrives at this date along another line 
of arguments which differ from ours but fit in with them perfectly. 
As appears from the emphatic recording of this conquest of Bactria 
this fact was, ev^en in the eyes of the Chinese, a very important 
event. 

Combining these two data, we are forced to draw the con¬ 
clusion that the starting-point of the era, used by the Yiieh-chih, 
must have been their conquest of Bactria (or some important event 
that took place in the year just before or after that conquest). It is 
not admissible that the Chinese would have invented this period 
of 100 years, even if it had been perhaps a few years more or 


109) For instance E. Specht, Les hido-Scythes et rCpocjNe dn le'^ne de Ka- 

nichka, ].A,, 9e serie, tome X, 1897, pp. 152-193, esp. pp. 158 and 162; V. Smith, 
The or Indo-Scythian, Pet/oJ of hid/an History, B.C. 165-^A.D ^20, 

J.R.AS., 1903, pp. 23 and 28. 

110) S. Levi, No/es sur fes InJo-Scythes, II, Les texte.s hisio\iq/ie/s, j.A.. 9e 
serie, tome IX, 1897, p. 7; Hari Charan Ghosh, The Date of Kan/ska, The 
Indian Histotjcal Quarterly, vol. V, Calcutta 1929, pp. 49-80, esp. p. 60; hence¬ 
forth abbreviated as LH.O.: K. P. Jayaswal, Problems of Saka-Satarahana 
History, f.B.O.RS., vol. XVI, 1930, pp. 227-316, esp. p. 243. 

111) G. Haloun, Z/// C-e-tfi frage, Z.DM.G.. vol. 91, 1937, pp. 243-318, 
esp. p. 259. 
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less. Possibly we might even see in this Chinese communication the 
echo of a tradition, which could easily be remembered by the 
Scythians, because they counted from the time of this conquest, 
and it is indeed remarkable that about 100 years after this fact a 
second period of prosperity began for this people. 

When did this conquest of Bactria by the Yiieh-chih, among 
whom were also Sakas, take place? Again it is the accurate Chinese 
sources which help us here. It is true they do not give the year 
of the conquest of Bactria, but from their description of the people 
of the West we are able to reconstruct some facts. For this, we 
must recapitulate the history of this nomad people from the 
Chinese sources as far as possible. 

The Yiieh-chih lived originally in the south-west part of the Gobi 
(the S.W. of Kan-su, between Tun-huang, and Ch’i-lien-shan) 

In the first quarter of the 2nd century B.C. Mao-tun (~ 209- 
dr 174), a powerful monarch of the Huns, greatly extended his 
kingdom at the cost of the neighbouring peoples, and so also the 
people of the Yiieh-chih were subjugated by him in 177-176. Under 
his successor Lao-shang (about 174-160) it came to a bloody con¬ 
flict between the Huns and the Yueh-chih, and the ruler of these 
last was slain. 

Ssu-MA Ch’ien in his Shib cht, speaking about the Yiieh-chih, 
says; "They are nomadic, they go hither and thither after their 
herds, they have the same customs as the Hsiung-nu. Their archers 
number about 10 or 20 myriads. They were originally strong and 
made light of the Hsiung-nu. When Mao-tun became ruler he 
attacked and defeated the Yiieh-chih. It went so far that the shan- 
yii Lao-shang of the Hsiung-nu killed the king of the Yiieh-chih 
and made a drinking vessel of his skull.” ”■’) 

112) Ch'ien ban sha, Ch. 96 B, translated by A. \VYLn\ i\ot^ > on /d. U L'4eui 
Rsg/oiis. joimird of tfJL' A}ith)Opological Institute of Great 8>/tain ana' f’>eLn/J. 
vol. XI, London 1882, p. 84, henceforch abbreviated as f.AA.Gi.Br.&l. 

113) Ssu-MA Ch’ien, Shih chi. Ch, 123. J. Marquart, Eulnsah) nach dei 
Geographic des Re Mo}e\ Xorej:ac‘\ Berlin 1901, Ahh. Kor: Gej. ILVjj, zu Got¬ 
tingen. Phil.-hist. Klasse, Neue FoIltc, Band III, 2, p. 201 : F. W. K 
Muller, Toyj) und Knhan. (Kii's..,/). 5.5.A.IF'. 1918, Band I, pp. 566-?86, 
esp. p. 3~1 
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This forced the Yiieh-chih to leave their original fatherland. A 
small group separated and went to the mountains of North-East 
Tibet, the Richthofen range, and remained known in later Chinese 
communications as the Little Yiieh-chih The greater mass, 
from now on known to the Chinese as Ta-yiieh-chih = the Great 
Yiieh-chih, marched to the West, and defeated the people of the 
Sai, in North T’ien-shan, on the upper Hi, Chu and Naryn. This 
Sai is the general name for an Iranian (Scythian) people, known 
as Sakas in Persian and Sakas in Indian sources. Several tribes of the 
Sai, sometimes also called Sai-wang were driven to the 
South”®), others were assimilated, according to the Ch’ien ban 
shu ”~), with the Ta-yiieh-chih. 

But the Ta-yiieh-chih did not enjoy a peaceful life for long, for 
another race, the Wu-sun, fell upon the Ta-yiieh-chih in turn, and 
again drove a part of them forward, while another part was sub¬ 
jugated by the Wu-sun together with the assimilated Sai. The 
Ch’ien ban shu describes in detail how the Wu-sun and the Ta- 
yiieh-chih formerly made war upon each other, whereby the ruler 
of the Wu-sun perished. His new-born son was taken by his 
guardian to the Hsiung-nu, the king of which brought up the child 
with much care. Growing up the boy distinguished himself by 
military successes. On reaching manhood the former subjects of 
his father were placed under his command. The K’un-mo (title of 


114) Pan Ku in Ch'ien ban shu, Ch. 96 A; J. Marquart, Eransahr, p. 202. 
Ch^ien ban shu Ch. 61. 

115) In our opinion this wang (~ Chinese for: king) does not denote a 
separate people. A parallel can be found in the way in which the Hou ban sbu 
Ch, 118, tells us that the Ta-yiieh-chih were designated as the Kuei-shuang kings: 
“All the countries designate them, calling (their king) the Kuei-shuang King 
(wang), but the Han call them Ta-yiieh-chih preserving their old appellation”, 
E. Chavannes, T^oung Pao, serie II, tome VIII, Leiden 1907, pp. 187-192, esp. 
p. 192. Possibly this '‘wang” corresponds with the element (Saka-r)auloi or 
(Saka-r)auk(c)ai in classical sources. 

116) Cb len ban sbu, Ch. 96 A; This passage is quoted on p. 31. 

117) Ch'ien ban shu, Ch. 61. ].AJ.Gr,Br.&l.^ vol. X, London 1881, p. 69. 
See also O. Franke, Beitrage aus chinesischen Qnellen zur Kenntnis der Turk- 
volker und Sky then Zentralasiens, Abbandl. der Kon. Preussischen Akad, der WiS’ 
sensch,, Berlin 1904, Phil.-hist. Abhandl. I, pp. 15-16. 
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the Wu-sun kings) now asked permission to avenge his father, and 
having obtained that he moved westward and “attacked and 
defeated the Ta-yueh-chih, who in their turn migrated to the West, 
and settled in the country of Ta-hsia. The K’un-mo took the mass 
of the people under his control and remained in the country, where 
he gradually raised a powerful army.” ”®) 

Those of the Ta-yiieh-chih, who marched again further west¬ 
wards came at last in the neighbourhood of Ta-hsia, i.e. Bac- 
tria ^^^) “and made themselves master of it, but the Sai-wang went 
southwards and made themselves masters of Chi-pin.” ^-'^) The 
Chinese ambassador Ch’ang Ch’ien, who was sent out by the 
Chinese to form an alliance between China and the Yiieh-chih, 
arrived presumably in 129 B.C. when they were masters of Bactria. 

Pan Ku relates about the wanderings of the Yiieh-chih in the 
Ch’ien han shw. “Originally they lived between Tun-huang and 
C’i-lien, but when the Shan-yii Mao-tun had defeated them and 
the Shan-yii Lao-shang had killed the Yiieh-chih king and made 
a drinking vessel from his skull, the Yiieh-chi moved far away 
beyond Ta-yiian. In the West they defeated the Ta-hsia and made 
them their subjects. Then they made their head-quarters north of 
the Wei-river.” 

As appears from the Chinese sources, there are two stages to be 
distinguished in this trek of the Yiieh-chih: 1—The expedition 
from their original dwelling-place from which they were driven 
out by the Huns to North T’ien-shan; 2—The march from North 
T’ien-shan to Bactria after the attack by the Wu-sun. 

Three Japanese scholars have occupied themselves with the 
question in which period this migration of the Yiieh-chih could 


118) Ch'ien han shu, Ch. 61; translated by A. Wylie, loc. cit., vol. X, p. 69. 
This passage is also to be found in the \Y^en hsien t'ung k’ao of Ma Tuan-lin, 
translated by A. Remusat. Apparently this passage has been taken over from the 
Ch’ien han shu. See A. Remusat, Nouteaux Melanges Asiatiques on Recued de 
Morceaux Critiques et de Memoires, Paris 1829, tome I, p. 205. 

119) Marquart thought the Ta-hsia were the Tochari, J. Marquart, Eransahr, 
p, 204. 

120) Ch’ien han shu, Ch. 96 A; see also A. Wylie, loc, cit., vol. X, p. 34. 

121) Ch'ien han shu, Ch. 96 A; see also A. Wylie, loc. cit., vol. X, p. 41 
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have taken place Finally, these sources have been considered 
again by Haloun and he comes to the conclusion that the 
opinion of Kuwabara and Yasuma is right, to which he adds 
some arguments of his own. The first period of the march of 
the Yiieh-chih, namely, from Kan-su to the upper Hi, would there¬ 
fore have taken place in the years 172-161, the second stage, from 
the upper Hi to the Amu-Darya territory, between 133-129 B.C. 

From 129-128 Ch’ang Ch’ien remained with the Yiieh-chih 
whom he describes as the masters of Bactria, so presumably the 
conquest of that country must have taken place before his de¬ 
parture in 128. The opinion of Fujita Toyohashi that this con¬ 
quest of Bactria would have taken place already in 160 B.C., with 
which Konow also agrees depends upon the wrong inter¬ 
pretation of a passage, in which is narrated that the attack of the 
Wu-sun on the Yiieh-chih just happened when the Shan-yii Lao- 
shang died, i.e. 160 B.C. The passage rightly runs; “just when the 
Shan-yii died”, which according to Haloun '-®) can not refer to 
the Shan-yii Lao-shang. 

Moreover, when we consider the passage mentioned about the 
vengeful attack of the Wu-sun on the Ta-yiieh-chih, it appears 
that between the war of the Ta-yiieh-chih with the Wu-sun, which 
occurred from 172-167, and the revenge of the Wu-sun on the Ta- 
yiieh-chih, the new-born crown prince of the Wu-sun had reached 
manhood, so that at least 20 years must have passed. This then 


122) Kuw'ABARa Jitsuzo, Cbo Ken no ense't, Tdzai-kotsfishi-ronso (Collection 
of treatises on intercourse between East and West), 1933. Fujita Toyohashi, 
G ess hi no kochi to sono sen no nendai (The native land of the Yueh-chih and the 
date of their western migration), Toyo-gaknho, vol. VI, Oct. 1916. Yasuma Ya- 
ichir5, Gesshi no seihondo ni tsuite (On the migration of the Yiieh-chih to the 
West), Shigaku-zasshi, vol. XLIII, May 1932, pp. 657-669. 

123) G. Haloun, Zur tJe-tsi Vrage, Z.D.MG., vol. 91, pp. 247 seq. 

124) E. J. Rapson, in C.H I., vol. I, p. 566 gives the year 126. Haloun, loc. 
cit., p. 249, however, 129/8. In note 5 on that page he leaves the possibility open 
that the presence of Ch’ang Ch’ien was a year later. 

125) S. Konow, Kalawan Cop ^ ej-plate lnn ') 7 ption of the Year 154, J.R.A.S., 
1932, p. 958 and Corpus pp. LIII and LIV. 

126) G. Haloun, Zur Ve-ts'i F;age, Z.D.M,G., vol. 91, p. 248. 
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makes it impossible that the revenge could have taken place already 
in 160 B.C. 

This and other arguments, e.g. those of Haloun, Kuwabara 
J iTSUZo and Yasuma Yaichiro seem, to us, to be proof enough 
that the Chinese sources indeed point to a conquest of Bactria by 
the Yiieh-chih in about 129 B.C. Moreover we shall see later on 
that the western sources also record the conquest in that year, so 
that we can fix the commencement of the old era in about 129 B.C. 

There will, of course, always be scholars who will endeavour 
to withdraw themselves from the power of these arguments, by 
saying e.g. that to the communication in the Hou han shu about 
the beginning of the reign of Kujula Kadphises no credence need 
be attached. But even if one could escape from the conclusion that 
the old era began in 129 B.C. there still would remain the different 
enumerated reasons to assume that Kujula Kadphises started on 
his career somewhere about the year 100 of the old era. More 
reasons will be given in Chapter VII. Moreover it is impossible 
to evade the conclusion that the conquest of Bactria was a very 
important event in the historv of the Scythians, witness also the 
recording of it in the different Chinese sources which limit 
themselves to the very most important points in the course of the 
history of the Western Regions. Further, as far as can be seen, there 
is not one single fact either before or after this conquest that could 
give a reason or an occasion to institute a new era. Before 129 B.C. 
these people were still wandering nomadsand after 129 the 
fortune of war is reversed, and during nearly the whole reign of 
Mithradates II (124-88 B.C.) one sees that the Scythians are con¬ 
tinually driven back by the Parthians. Truly not a suitable time to 
institute a private era which points to independence, or even to a 
memorable victory or the establishment of a kingdom. 

To push the beginning of the era yet still nearer to the be¬ 
ginning of our chronological system, thus after Mithradates II, 
about 84 B.C., as Konow proposed, is impossible in connection 
with the fact that in that case the first inscription of the people 

127) For further arguments against an era before 129 B.C. see pp. 47 seq. 
below. 

Van Lohitzi'N-df Lfeuw, The “Scythian" Perind 
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who invaded North-West India should have to be dated at earliest 
only after the year 25 B.C. Maues would consequently reign about 
the beginning of our era. This is quite impossible as his coins 
show a much better style and script than those of Hermaeus, Zoilus 
and Niceas ^-®). Moreover the last Greek kings who ruled in 
India certainly reigned 30 years or more after Maues. So we con¬ 
clude that the era must undoubtedly have begun before Mithra- 
dates II ascended the throne in 124 B.C. 

It is striking that this terminus ante quern is in the near neigh¬ 
bourhood of the date 129 B.C. which we have pointed out, in¬ 
ferring from entirely different data, as the starting-point of the 
old era. 

When we now, on the other hand, trace the western sources 
about this age, we come to the discovery that they really fit in 
wonderfully well with the information which we have from 
Chinese sources. The original owners of Bactria, the Hellenistic 
monarchs, were, as Justinus on the strength of Trogus tells us, 
attacked by the Sogdians, Drangae, Indians, etc., etc., and finally 
definitely driven out by the Parthians: “Bactriani autem per varia 
bella iactati non regnum tantum, verum etiam libertatem amiserunt, 
siquidem Sogdianorum et Arachotorum et Drangarum et Areorum 
Indorumque bellis fatigati ad postremum ab invalidioribus Parthis 
velut exsangues oppressi sunt.” 

From Justinus we further know that the Parthian kingdom 
was greatly extended by Mithradates I (about 171-138), so much 
so that its boundaries reached even from the Euphrates to Hindu- 
Kush But now fortune turns her back on the Parthians, the 
successor of Mithradates I, Phraates II (138-128) was involved in 
war against Syria and finally called in the aid of the “Scythians”, 
a powerful equestrian nation that could be a decisive factor in 
the struggle. However, when he refused to pay them, they 

128) P. Gardner, The Coins of the Greek and Scythk Kings of Bactria and 
India in the British Museum, London 1886, p. XL. See further; Ch. VII, pp. 
337 seq. 

129) Justinus, XLI. 6. 3. The different editions diverge here from one another. 
We use that of O. Seel, Teubner ed. Leipzig 1935. 

130) Ibidem. 
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mutinied and murdered Phraates and having destroyed the 
whole of Parthia, returned to their own territories. Artabanus 
(128-123), the uncle of Phraates II, who in the meantime had 
succeeded his nephew, was just as unfortunate, for in a new war 
against the Scythians he also lost his life on the field of battle. 
JUSTINUS: “In huius locum Artabanus, patruus eius, rex substitui- 
tur. Scythae autem contend victoria depopulata Parthia in patriam 
revertuntur. Sed et Artabanus bello Tochariis inlato in bracchio 
vulneratus statim decedit.” 

Artabanus’ son, Mithradates II (124/3-88), with cognomen “the 
Great”, was able to re-instate and greatly enlarge the Parthian 
kingdom again. If we consider this information of the western 
authors, then it is remarkable how they tally with what the Chinese 
tell us, but let us first see what Konow has to sav about this period. 

As has been said, his opinion is that the Yueh-chih conquered 
Bactria about 160 B.C. ^®®). This is rather improbable, for this 
event should have occurred then during the reign of the powerful 
Parthian monarch Mithradates I, of whom we have just heard 
from JuSTiNUS that he had extended the boundaries of his king¬ 
dom to Hindu-Kush. This tallies with another communication of 
JuSTiNUS which we just quoted, namely, that the Parthians con¬ 
quered Bactria, after it had been weakened (not conquered) by 
the Scythians and others. Strabo also mentions this conquest of a 
part of Bactria by the Parthians: ot 6e xataoxovree avTiiv ''EXX-nveQ 
xai sic, oaxgaTTEiac, SingriwaaLV, &v xr\v te ’AoTticovoD nal tt]v Tougiot3av 
dqj'flQTiVTo EtjxgatiSTiv ot nagODaiOL. 

We see, therefore, that the different authors do not contradict 
each other. 

To prove his conception that the Scythians first possessed Bactria, 
and that Mithradates I afterwards took it from them, Konow 
quotes another passage from Strabo, in which he says about the 


131) JUSTINUS, XLII. 1. 2. 

132) JUSTINUS, XLII. 2. 1-2. 133) Corpus, p. XXV. 

134) Strabo, 11. 11. 2; old way of quoting C. 516-317. We use the text 
edited by H. L. Jonhs, The Geography oj Strabo, London 1928. 

135) Corp/n, p. XXIX. 
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Parthians: xat’ dQxas jiev ovv doBevris Tjv 8ianoi,endjv n:e6s TOiig 
dqjaigeSevTas tt)v avTog xat ol 8ia6e|dnevoi exeivov, ejtei0’ 

oiJTcos lax^oav dcpaiQOTJftevoi tt)v JtX,T)Oiov del 8id Tog ev TOig jtoXejioie 
xaTogBcooeig, wore TeXevTtovtes djtdoTjs Tijs evrog E'oq)edTO'u x^gioi 
xaTeaTTjaaV' dcpeiX,ovTo 8e xal tt|s BaxTgiavfis ^egog PiaadjiEvoi to'ue 
2xij6ae xai eri Jigotegov xoi)? reegl EtjxgaTi8av .... 

When this passage (as Konow wishes) is applied to Mithra- 
dates I, one gets indeed the impression that he took Bactria from 
the Scythians so that it was in their possession already before 138, 
after they had taken it from the Hellenistic monarchs. 

From the preceding it would have to be concluded that Konow 
took the episode under Phraates II, the successor of Mithradates I, 
described by Justinus, as a kind of reconquest by the Scythians of 
territory formerly owned by them, or as an expedition to Parthia 
from Bactria, which in that case had again fallen into the hands of 
the Yiieh-chih, and this in spite of the information of Justinus 
and Strabo, that the Parthians had conquered it. 

As we see it, these conclusions of Konow drawn from Strabo’s 
quotation (11.9.2; C. 515, which he brought forward as an argu¬ 
ment) seem to be wrong, while moreover Justinus (XLI. 6) and 
Strabo (11.11.2; C. 516-517) clearly speak about the conquest by 
Parthia of Hellenistic territories. It is most improbable, that the 
Yiieh-chih could have deprived such a personage as Mithradates I 
of Bactria in the year 160 B.C. even supposing they had already 
penetrated into the West as early as that ^^’’). A monarch, of whom 
it is confirmed by two authors, Orosius and Justinus, that his 
kingdom reached to Hindu-Kush (according to Orosius, even to 
the Indus ^^*)) would never have tolerated the dispossession of 
Bactria; on the contrary, it has undoubtedly been just this monarch 

136) Strabo, 11. 9. 2 or C. 515. 

137) Haloun says: ‘'Die Annahme, dass die tie-tsi* den Griechen bereits um 
160 Sogdiana entrissen batten, ist auf 2 ugeben”, Z;/?' Ve^tfi-Frage, Z.D.M.G., vol. 
91, p. 249. 

138) Orosius, ed. C, Zangemeister, Wien 1889, book V, Chapter IV, sec. 16: 
“Mithridates tunc siquidem, rex Parthorum sextus ab Arsace, victo Demetrii prae- 
fecto Babylonam urbem finesque eius universes victor invasit. Omnes praeterea 
gentes, quae inter Hydaspen fluvium et Indum iacent, subegit.” 
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who is the subject of the report by Strabo and Trogus Pompeius, 
taken over by Justinus, who tell us that the Hellenistic monarchs 
of Bactria finally, after they were exhausted by the wars against 
the Sogdians, Drangae, Indians and others, were driven out by 
the Parthians. 

Moreover the defeat of Eucratides by the Parthians took place 
in 159 B.C. so that the forcing of the Scythians, spoken of by 
Strabo, could only have taken place after that date. Perhaps even 
the mentioning tov? wegl E'ijxeaTt8av pertains to the defeat of 
Heliocles in l4l B.C. by Mithradates I. Phraates II, the successor 
of Mithradates I, who called in the aid of the Scythians (the 
Yiieh-chih) in the fight against Syria, did this apparently as this 
equestrian race since a short time had been his neighbours, and, 
as yet, he had had no conflicting experiences with them. It would 
have been rather unwise of him if he had called in the help of 
these Scythians against Syria, when his father had just, with much 
trouble, driven them out of Bactria, as Konow thinks. So it is 
therefore under Phraates II that for the first time the Yiieh-chih 
cross the boundary of the Parthian kingdom in which Bactria 
was included at that time. Then comes the episode of the with¬ 
holding of the wages, the death of Phraates in 128 B.C., the 
devastation of Parthia, and the withdrawal of the Scythians to 
their own country, while probably they kept the country-side of 
Bactria in subjection by plundering expeditions, for the Chinese 
ambassador Ch’ang Ch’ien describes them as lords and masters 
of Bactria, while they had their headquarters north of the Oxus, 
as is emphatically stated, which is indeed on the other side of the 
river, on the side from whence they came, and that agrees with 
the report of Justinus that they "in patriam revertuntur”. 

Artabanus has further apparently tried to retake Bactria, which 
since his father’s time belonged to the Parthian kingdom, but 
with the above-mentioned result that he died in 124 B.C. from 
a wound in his arm, received in battle. But now fortune favours 
the Parthians again and under the new king Mithradates II a 
flourishing period begins. This king is able to ward off the 
danger of the Scythians, obviously for all time, by driving 
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them away, and perhaps partly by subjecting them, and it is to 
this monarch we think that the passage from Strabo (11.9.2; 
C. 515) must refer, which Konow incorrectly brought forward as 
a proof that Mithradates I conquered Bactria and drove out the 
Scythians. The sentence must therefore, in our opinion, be under¬ 
stood in the following way: “And they (viz. the Parthians under 
Mithradates II) also took a part of Bactriana having forced the 
Scythians, and still earlier Eucratides and his followers, to yield 
to them (namely, under Mithradates I).” 

Tarn explains very distinctly ^^®) how Heliocles, the last king 
of Bactria, in l4l is defeated by Mithradates I. According to 
Rapson this took place before 135 B.C. ^^°), and it is therefore 
impossible that the Scythians had already conquered Bactria before 
that time, so that the Parthians could take it away from them again 
under Mithradates I. 

The passage from Justinus: “Saraucae et Asiani Bactra occu- 
pavere et Sogdianos” ^^^) confirms our point of view. For, though 
for some time discord has existed about the identity of the different 
Scythian races, there is now, in any case, unanimity that the Yueh- 
chih are Tocharians and that the Asiani, alias Asii, are the Yiieh- 
chih, or at least their dominating stratum, so that from the men¬ 
tioning of the Asiani by Justinus it appears that Bactria was not 
conquered by the Scythians before the extension of the Parthian 
kingdom under Mithradates I, as Konow thinks, but only after¬ 
wards, when also the Yiieh-chih had arrived in more western 
districts. Konow’s opinion, that the Scythians had already 
formerly conquered Bactria, is probably based on the passage 
from Strabo: |j,dX,iOTa 8e yvcoqi^oi Y^YOvaai Tc&v vo(id8a)V oi Toitg 
''EXX,T)va 5 dcpeWnevoi ttjv BaxTQiavriv, ’'Aoioi xal Ilaoiavoi xai ToxaQoi 
xal 2axdQaDX.oi [xai] oqutiBevtes djto rfis jtEQaiag tov ’laldQtou Tfjg 
xaTct Sdxag xal SoYSiavovg, iiv xatEtxov Sdxai. 

Strabo says here distinctly, that the Asioi etc. took Bactria 

139) Tarn, pp. 271-273. 

140) Rapson, vol. I, p. 461. 

141) Justinus, prologue to Chapter XLI. 

142) Strabo, 11. 8. 2; C. 511. 
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from the Greeks. That this could not have happened about the 
year 160, at least before the expansion of Mithradates I, appears 
again distinctly from the mentioning of the Asioi, and the passage 
must therefore refer to an event after the year I4l B.C. Tarn 
and Herrmann have, however, advanced the idea that this 
passage from Strabo must refer to the events of the 7th centurv 
B.C. In that case the names of the different Scythian people have 
just been simply taken over by him from Apollodorus, who 
undoubtedly was Strabo’s source here. 

Tarn says: '1 have said that Chang-k’ien is quite clear that 
the conquest of the Ta-hia (Bactria proper) was the work of the 
Yueh-chi. But almost every modern writer known to me attributes 
that conquest to “Sacas” driven southward by the Yueh-chi, who 
are supposed to have occupied the country until the Yueh-chi 
expelled or subdued them. Chang-k’ien, who was there, knows 
nothing about this, and no scrap of evidence for it exists; it arose 
originally from a misunderstanding of a simple passage in 
Strabo, and for many years one writer just copied it from another, 
till it has become an obsession; every form of “Saca”—Sacaraucae, 
Sai-wang, even Tochari—has been pressed into service, and the 
theories to which this belief has given rise have done more than 
anything elso to obscure the history of this time. Certainly Strabo 
says that the Sacas occupied Bactria; but the most cursory perusal 
of the context shows that throughout the whole section he is 
talking, not of the second centurv B.C., but of a time long before 
that—-he calls it Achaemenid, but it was really the seventh cen¬ 
tury—the time of the great Saca invasion, well known from As¬ 
syrian sources, which had played its part in the fall of Nineveh and 
had penetrated as far as Armenia and Cappadocian Pontus.” 

If Tarn is right, that will relieve us of the task of refuting 
the passage in question as an argument for Konow’s opinion. 


143) Tarn, p. 283. 

144) A. Herrmann, s.v. Sakai in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopddie der 
Classhchen Altertumswissenschajt, 2e Reihe I, Stuttgart 1914, col. 1770-1806 
esp. 1788. 

145) Tarn, p. 283. 
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Supposing, however, that the passage (although for the rest indeed 
quite confused) in that one sentence, starting with ndX,iaTa 8e 
vvcoQinoi etc., should be correct and that it really was the in¬ 
tention to relate a conquest of Bactria by the Yiieh-chih over the 
Greeks, and not over the Parthians, then a very plausible explana¬ 
tion of the passage would be possible in the following way: 
The course of events—the tottering kingdom of the Bactrian kings, 
weakened so much through the expansion-policy of Mithradates I 
in the West, and the attacks of the restless nomads in the East, that 
Parthia finally is able to conquer the greater part in l4l B.C. and 
quickly on top of that the invasion of the Scythians in Parthia, and 
thus also in a part of Bactria itself, in about 129 B.C.—could have 
given the impression to the western historians, who were so far 
from the actual theatre of events, of one and the same expedition 
of conquest in which, for the Greeks, the fall of Bactria (be it as 
a sub-division of Parthia) was the most important. Moreover it 
is quite possible that the philhellenic Arsacids left some sort of 
independent city-government to the Greek poleis in Bactria, as 
we know they granted these liberties also to other Greek cities 
in their domain. In that case the impression in the West of a 
conquest by the Scythians of Greek territory would also be quite 
explainable. 

Our opinion, that the passage from Strabo (11.9-2; C. 515) 
refers to Mithradates II, fits in very well in another way with the 
historical course of affairs, as it provides us with the proof that 
it was the continual pressure of this Parthian monarch that induced 
the Yiieh-chih, with the people merged into them, finally for the 
third time to break up to look for a new fatherland, this time India. 
But with this we will deal later on. For the present it is sufficient 
that we have been able to confirm the conclusions of Kuwabara 
J iTSUZo, Yasuma Yaichiro and Haloun by information drawn 
from the western sources, so that it can be considered as definite 
that the conquest of Bactria took place indeed in the year 129 and 
not much earlier. 

Further, after what has been said before about the fight between 
the Parthians and the Yiieh-chih it is very improbable that these 
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last would have taken over an era from their arch-enemies, as 
Konow’s last idea was’'*®), an era which moreover was only 
regularly used by the Parthians just before the beginning of 
our era. 

Tarn thought to make a distinction between an invasion of Par- 
thia by the Sakas in 128 and a separate conquest of Bactria by the 
Yiieh-chih the supposed Saca conquest of Greek Bactria 

proper is a myth.” Starting from the idea that the Sakas were dif¬ 
ferent people from the Yiieh-chih, he bases his opinion, as we saw 
above, on the supposition that the passage in Strabo (11.8.2;C.511) 
about the conquest of Bactria by the Sakas in reality referred to a 
period in the 7th century. The passage from Trogus Pompeius 
(the prologue to chapter XLI) should neither be explained as a 
conquest of Bactria by the Sakas, according to Tarn. But even 
if the passage by Strabo is confused, then in any case Tarn’s 
starting-point, the sharp distinction between Yiieh-chih and Sakas, 
is incorrect, i.e., originally and in essence they are indeed two 
different branches of the great Scythian family of nations of 
Central Asia, but in the long run they are partly moulded into 
one by subjugation and later by joint plundering expeditions, 
so that for western observers it is exceptionally difficult to make 
a distinction between them’*®). 

Herodotus says about this: ot yag Ileeoai jtdvtas xovg 2xi50as 
KoKiovai Sdxas.**®) 

That Herodotus speaks the truth is proved by the Old Persian 
rock-inscriptions of Darius, in which different kinds of Scythians 
are mentioned as Sakas, e.g. the Saka Haumavarga, Saka Tigra- 
kauda and Saka tyaiy tara draya*^®). 

And Pliny says: “Ultra sunt Scytharum populi. Persae illos 

146) S. Konow, Chaisadda Kharosthl Inscription of the Year 303, Acta Or., 
vol. XX, 1948, p. 113 . 

147) Tarn, p. 284 and p. 294. 

148) See also L. Bachhofer, On Greeks and Sakas in India, Journal of the 
American Oriental Society, vol. 61, pp. 223-250; henceforth abbreviated as J.A.O.S 

149) Herodotus, Historiae, VII. 64. 

150) Darms I, Naksh-i-Rustam, a, § 3- W. Hinz, Altpeni\cher Wortschatz, 
Leipzig 1942 , pp. 124 seq. 
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Sacas universos appellavere a proxima gente....” As a last 
argument for the vagueness of the idea about the Sakas we have 
the passage from Strabo (11.8.2; C. 511); in this different Saka 
tribes are spoken of and we think that the text in which according 
to Konow’s suggestion the much disputed word koC is not 
omitted is again a proof of the vague idea that prevailed 
about the Sakas. Tarn comes to the same conclusion on other 
grounds: “To Greeks, who were not scientific ethnologists, the 
matter was simple; if a horde spoke Saca it was a Saca horde. It 
is not so simple to-day....” 

This vague conception regarding what the Sakas really were is 
due to the very great mixing of the different nomad-races. The 
composition of the Wu-sun people can serve as an example. As 
a result of the revenge on the Yiieh-chih by the Wu-sun and the 
subjection of some of them, a number of the Yiieh-chih was ab¬ 
sorbed by the Wu-sun. But still earlier a part of the Sai (id est 
Sakas) had been subjugated by the Yiieh-chih and assimilated with 
them, so that we understand how it is that in the Ch’ien han shu 
the people of the Wu-sun are thus spoken of: “In consequence of 
these revolutions the population was of a mixed character, con¬ 
taining, besides those of Wu-sun, Sai and Ta-yiie-chih elements 
also.” is'^) 

Even the Chinese mention that the Sakas were dispersed and 
absorbed by different people. “The Sai were scattered, and at 
times formed several kingdoms. North-west of Shu-le all that 
belongs to the states Hsiu-siin and Chiian-tu, all those are old Sai- 
tribes.” ^®®) One of the tribes in which they were taken up was 
the Ta-yiieh-chih, and further the Wu-sun. Trogus even mentions 


151) Plinius, Naturalh Hutovid, VI. 50; we use the ed. by C. Mayhoff, 
Teubner ed., Leipzig 1906. 

152) S. KONOW, Notes on Strabo Xl.8.2,, Symbolae Osloenses, fasc. XXIV, 
Oslo 1945, pp. 148-150. 

153) Tarn, p. 288, 

154) Ch'ien han shu, Ch. 96 B, translated by A. Wylie, Notes on the Western 
Regions, J.A.LGr.Br.&L, vol. XI, London 1882, p. 84. 

155) Ch'ien han shu, Ch. 96 A, translated by A. Wylie, ].A.LGr.Br.&L, vol 
X, p. 34, also note 118 on p. 31, 
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in the prologue to chapter XLII the ruination of the Saraucae. 

In western sources the Yiieh-chih bear the name of Tochari. This 
tallies with the fact that Kumarajiva glosses Tu-k’ia-lo = 
Tukhara as Little Yiieh-chih It seems that, although some 
discord formerly existed as to this equalisation, scholars now un¬ 
animously agree to it. Besides this we also find them indicated 
as Asii, "Aoioi, or Asiani. No further argument is necessary to 
show that the Asii remained also known outside their boundaries 
as Tochari—Tukhara. Some western authors make a distinction 
between the Asii and the Tochari, others mention only the Tochari, 
but both categories of authors are right. Tarn thought that the 
name Asii was the same as the name Arsi which Sieg had 
found in much later documents dating from the 7 th century 
A.D. Van Windekens was of the same opinion and he tried 
to prove this idea along a linguistic path He thinks that the 
word arsi means "white”, and that it was used to indicate the 
rulers of the Tochari, and subsequently for the people over whom 
they ruled. Couvreur, one of the last who gave his opinion on 
the identity of the Asii thinks they were the Wu-sun. The 
same theory was propounded formerly by Charpentier and 
Deguignes 1®"). Couvreur, however, denies the identity of arfi 

156) G. Haloun, Zur Oe-ts'i Frage, Z.D.M.G., vol. 91, pp. 243-318, esp. p. 
276. 

157) W. W. Tarn, The Invaders of Bactr'ia, in: Seleucid-Parthran Studies, 
Proceedings of the British Academy 1930, London, pp. 105-135, esp. p. 107. 

158) E. Sieg, Ein einheimischer Name fur Tox^h S.B.A.W., 1918, Band I, 
pp. 560-565, esp. p. 564. 

159) A. J. VAN Windekens, Huns Blancs et Arqi, Essai sur les appellations du 
'dokharien', Le Museon, vol. LIV, Louvain 1941, pp. 161-186, and Lexique 
etymologique des dialectes tokhanens, Louvain 1941, pp. XV-XXVIL 

160) W. Couvreur, Overzicht van de Tochaarse Letterkunde, faarbericht Ex 
Oriente Lux, N° 10, Leiden 1945-1948, pp. 561-571, esp. p. 563- 

161) J. Charpentier, Die ethnographische Stellung der Tocharer, Z.D.Al.G,, 
vol. 71, 1917, pp. 347-388, esp. pp. 357 seq. 

162) Deguignes, Recheuhes sur quelques h'hiemem^ qiii concernent this- 
toire des Rois Grecs de la Bactriane, et particuhhement la destruction de leur 
Royaume par les Scythes, I'etablissement de ceux-ci le long de ITndus, et les 
guerres qu ils eurent aiec les Parthes, Histoire de I'Academie Royale des In¬ 
scriptions et Belles-Lettresf tome 25, 2^ partie, Paris 1759, pp. 17-33, esp. p. 26. 
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and Asii, proposed by van Windekens So did Bailey who 
explained drsi as Sanskrit drya and the Asii as a people related 
to the Ossetes or As in South Russia . This last identification 
seems very convincing. The first was opposed by Sieg^®®). In 
connection with all this the prologue to chapter XLII of Trogus 
is very interesting: “Additae his res Scythicae. Reges Tocharorum 
Asiani interitusque Saraucarum.” Haloun proposes to correct 
Asiani into Cusani. This hypothesis would give a much clearer 
meaning to the text and it would explain why we seemingly have 
no Indian equivalent for the name Asiani, whereas all the other 
tribes which came to India are given names which are clearly an 
indianisation of the original names. The Yiieh-chih—Tochari be¬ 
came known there as Tukhara, or Tusara, and it is now clear that 
the Indian equivalent for the name of their kings, Asiani (Cusani), 
is Kusana. 

In enumerations of the different wild tribes in North-West India, 
apart from the Yavanas and the Pahlavas, we find the Sakas and 
the Tusaras also continually mentioned together in the epic poetry. 
The different texts in which these tribe-names occur probably all 
go back to one Puranic text, and the names in question did not 
convey much to the authors. The impression is given that the 
coupling of the two names Sakas and Tusaras finds its 
analogy in standard couplings as Utkala-Mekala, Yavana-Pahlava, 
Suhma-Pundra, Ahga-Vahga etc., all people mentioned over 

163) W. CouvREUR, Overzicht ran de Tochaarse Lettoknnde. Jaarhericht Ex 
Ortente Lux, N° 10, p. 562. 

164) H, W. Bailey, Ttaugara, Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, 
vol. VIII, London 1935-’37, pp. 883-921, esp. p. 912. 

165 ) H. W. Bailey, Asica, Transactions of the Philological Society, London 
1946, pp. 1-38, esp. pp. 1-3. 

166 ) E, SiEG, Und dennoch „Tocharisch'\ S.B.A.W., 1937, pp. 130-139. 

167 ) G. Haloun, Zur Ve-tsi Frage, Z.DjM.G., vol. 91, p. 253, note 4. 

168 ) Mahdbhdrata, Bombay Text Ed., II, 51, 1850; III, 51, 1991; III, 177, 
12350; VI, 75, 3297; VIII, 73, 3652; VIII, 88, 4506; XII, 65, 2429. Hariramsa 
I, 5, 20 (311); I, 14, 20 (784); II, 57, 20; The Parisistas of the Atharraveda, 
ed. by G. Melville Bolling, and Julius von Negelein, Leipzig 1909-TO, 
vol. I, pp. 351-378 etc. 

169) Professor Gonda drew our attention to the fact that there are also com¬ 
binations of folknames, as for instance Sindhus and Sauviras, of which it is 
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and over again in epic poetry and the Pur^as. Although in litera¬ 
ture they are mentioned side by side, it seems to us that in reality 
there was not much difference to be made between Tusaras and 
Sakas. This had its origin primarily in the fact, that the greater 
part of the Sakas was assimilated in the Yiieh-chih—Tochari; 
secondly the last named people spoke a Saka language and 
thirdly it is exceedingly probable that the Indians called the 
people of the Yiieh-chih—Tusara mostly by the name of the people 
with whom in North-West India they first came into contact, 
namely, the Sakas Already in Alexander’s time Sakas lived 
at the North-West Indian borders, according to Arrianus 
From the Chinese record quoted we know that the probability 
exists that Sakas went to North-West India some time earlier 
than the Yiieh-chih—Tochari. We know of a like process of giving 
names in more periods of world-history, for instance, in other 
countries the general name for Dutchmen is Hollanders, as the 
part of the Netherlands’ population that came into first contact 
with foreign countries were the sea-going Hollanders. 

The Tochari and Sakas were already greatly intermingled before 
they invaded India and probably became even more unified after 
joining those Sakas who presumably had settled there earlier. This 
plus the three above mentioned arguments explain, in our opinion, 
why persons who according to Chinese sources are decidedly 
Yiieh-chih—Tochari, as Kujula Kadphises and Wima Kadphises, 
were often considered Sakas by the Indians in later times. This 
appears from several facts, for instance, that Samudragupta calls 

presumed that the one is the name of the people and the other that of the 
territory in which they lived. See F. E. Pargiter, The Aiarkandeya Purana, 
translated with notes, Calcutta 1904, p. 315. 

170) Tarn, p. 288. 

171) Vincent Smith is of the same opinion as we are, he says: “The ancient 

Indians having been accustomed to use the term Saka in a vague way to denote 
ail foreigners from the other side of the passes, without nice distinctions of race 
and tribe.”, The Oxford St indent’s History of India, Oxford 1908, p. 22. 

172) Flavius Arrianus, Anabasis Alexandria ed. E, Iliff Robson, The 
Loeb Classical Library, London 1929-’33, vol. II, p. 234. 

173) Ch'ien han shu, Ch. 96 A, translated by A. Wylie, ],A.LGr Br.&l, 
vol. X, p. 34, quoted on p. 31, see also note 118. 
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their successors Saka-Murundas in his well-known inscription on 
the iron pillar of Allahabad, giving them at the same time the 
typical Kusana titles Daivaputra-Sahi-Sahanusahi (Perhaps 
chis murunda which means “master” in Saka can be compared with 
the “wang” in the name Sai-wang?) Another point which is remark¬ 
able is the fact that an image of Castana, one of the Saka Western 
Ksatrapas, has been found in the devakula or family chapel of 
Kaniska which shows that also the Kusanas themselves did not 
make much racial difference between themselves and the Sakas, 
which can be explained by the intermingling of these two Scythian 
peoples since two centuries. Lastly we mention the fact that the era 
instituted by Kaniska was called Saka era. 

Considering the vagueness about the idea Saka in the West as 
well as in India, and the intermingling of the Yueh-chih with the 
Sakas, it is very comprehensible that, when relating the conquest 
of Bactria by the Yiieh-chih, western authors mention also Sakas, 
so that the information by Trogus and Strabo in the passages 
about the Sakas need not necessarily be incorrect as Tarn 
thinks 

That the invasion of the Yiieh-chih in Bactria (which had no 
connection with the invasion of the Sakas in Parthia and took 
place somewhere on the eastern frontiers of Persia without exer¬ 
cising much influence over the rest of that country, as Tarn wishes 
to suggest), was not an unimportant question, seems to us clear 
enough from the fact, that this conquest is, with emphasis, men¬ 
tioned in Chinese sources, while less important movements in 
the far West are not recorded by them. 

The fact that very quickly already the Yiieh-chih—Tochari and 
the Sakas were mixed up together by outsiders, and only remained 
distinguished from each other by the Chinesehas been too 

174) J. F. Fleet, Inscriptions of the Early Gupta Kings and their Successors, 
Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, vol. Ill, Calcutta 1888, p. 8. If O. Maenchen- 
Helfen and Bachhofer are right that the Kusanas are Sakas these points are 
even sirrtpler, The Yiieh-chih Problem Re-examined, f.A.O.S,, 1945, pp. 71-81, 
and note 48. 

175) Tarn, pp. 283-284. 

176) See quotation on p. 24. 
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much lost sight of by different scholars who concerned themselves 
with this question. By making a sharp distinction between Sakas 
and Yiieh-chih, Tarn has also lost his way. His reasoning is as 
follows: the era used in the KharosthI inscriptions must be a 
Saka era, considering the fact, that the Jihonika vase is dated in 
a Saka era, and because Moga, a Saka, used this era, therefore a 
fact important for the Sakas must have been the starting-point of 
the era’"’’). He seeks this important fact in the occupation of 
Sakastana (Seistan) by the Sakas under Mithradates I in 155 
B.C. 

Now to begin with, it is not at all certain that the Jihonika vase 
is dated in a Saka era. Diksit and Konow agree that there is no 
sa to be seen Moreover, it seems to us there is no space for 
it; so, as long as that is uncertain we must not build up any conclu¬ 
sions upon it. The reading of "Saka” on the Shahdaur inscription, 
which could be brought forward as an argument, is also very un¬ 
certain so, unless we moreover are able to answer the question 
whether Maues was indeed a Saka or not’^'), the reasons why 
the starting-point of the old era must be a fact from Saka history 
are not clear to us. Finally, it was among others the Yiieh-chih with 
Kujula Kadphises and Wima Kadphises who used this old era, 
and furthermore it is the Yiieh-chih about whom the Chinese in 
connection with India chiefly tell us, so that they must have had 
a very important place in North-West India, in contradiction to 
the Sakas, who, according to the Ch’ien han shu were already 
long ago partly absorbed among the Wu-sun and partly among 
the Yiieh-chih. 

Still one of the many arguments against the beginning of an 
era about 155 B.C. is the following: One can either assume that 
the inscription on the Amohini ayagapata from Mathura is dated 

177) Tarn, pp. 494-502, esp. p. 496. 

178) Tarn, p. 500. 

179) S. Konow, Chiirsadda Kbarop_hl Itinription of the Yeai 303, Acta Oi., 
vol. XX, 1948, p. 115. 

180) Corpus, pp. 14-15, 

181) For this see Ch. VII, pp. 3S7 see], 

182) Ch'ien han fhu, Ch. 96 B, ] Ad.Gj.Br.&I . vol. XI, p. 84. 
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in the old era, or one must fall back upon the most improbable 
hypothesis which is accepted on the authority of Konow and 
E^pson that the Mahaksatrapa Sodasa would have used the 
Vikrama era, which, according to Konow, was instituted after a 
victory by the Indians over his own race. If, together with this, 
we see that a second inscription also from Mathura (Luders’ List 
N° 78) which, judging from the script, is clearly later than the 
AmohinI ayagapata, is indeed dated in the old era, so that, in 
this case, we must assume that the Satraps first, for a short time, 
used the enemy Vikrama era and then afterwards again their own 
chronology, it is clear that we must give no heed to this opinion. 
The probability remains that the inscription, just as all other known 
inscriptions originating from the north-western barbaric races, is 
dated in the old era. If this did begin about the year 155 B.C. 
we must assume that the Scythians had had already for years a firm 
foot in Mathura in 83 B.C., as the year 72 is mentioned in the 
AmohinI plaque of Sodasa’s reign Now, on grounds of in¬ 
formation about the Greeks in India, Tarn gives about 60 B.C. as 
a probable date for the conquest of Mathura by the Scythians ^®®). 
We entirely agree with this, be it on other deliberations than 
Tarn’s, and it is therefore clear that the AmohinI ayagapata could 
not date from the year 83 B.C., and in consequence the era did 
not begin already in 155 B.C. 

We are thus not at all convinced that a sharp division can be 
made between Yiieh-chih and Sakas, and that the invasion of the 
Sakas in Parthia in 129 B.C. could have been distinct from the 
conquest of a small part of Bactria in the East by the Yiieh-chih, 
as Tarn thinks In our opinion it was one and the same in¬ 
vasion by different nomad races, frequently indicated together by 
western authors under the general name of Scythians. One of the 
many arguments for this is the following passage quoted from 
JUSTINUS: 

183) Corpus, p. XXXIV. 

184) E. J. Rapson, vol. I, pp. 575-576. 

185) See for the version of this date, the appendix at the back of this Chapter 

186) Tarn, p. 325. 187) Tarn, p. 294. 
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“In huius locum Artabanus, patruus eius, rex substituitur. Scythae 
autem content! victoria depopulata Parthia in patriam revertuntur. 
Sed et Artabanus bello Tochariis inlato in bracchio vulneratus, 
statim decedit. Huic Mithridates filius succedit, cui res gestae 

Magni cognomen dedere.Sed et cum Scythis prospere aliquo- 

tiens dimicavit ultorque iniuriae parentum fuit.” 

This has been incorrectly translated by Pessonneaux as: 
“Artaban, blesse au bras dans une guerre centre les Thogariens, 
mourut aussitot.” The correct translation, according to us, 
should have been: “But also Artabanus, after he had declared war 
on the Tochari and was wounded in the arm, died immediately.” 
In consequence one may probably deduct from the quoted passage 
that not only Phraates, but also Artabanus died in the fight against 
the Scythians or Tochari, and the passage is thus, at the same time, 
again a proof that these Tochari were none other than the Yiieh- 
chih, which is distinctly shown by Haloun and van Win- 
DEKENS on the grounds of other information. We therefore do 
not think Tarn is right in saying: “Tocharis may only be one of 
Justin’s usual blunders in proper names.” The invasion of 
Parthia, described by JUSTINUS in the just quoted passage, is 
therefore nothing more in fact than the attack by the Yiieh-chih 
or Tochari, for Scythians was simply a collective name. Strabo 
says about this: ... tovs 6e JtQoaeoxyug rovtcov ndX.X,ov Maocavetas xai 
Sdxas 6vo(id^ox)ai, xovg 6’aW,aus xoivd»s (liv 2xi59ae ovond^oDOiv, I8i(y 
8’ d)s exdtrtovs — “Scythians” is consequently, neither ethno- 
graphically nor linguistically nor culturally speaking, a unit, but 
only a geographical idea. 

188) JuSTiNUS, XLII. 2. 1-3. 

189) Oeuvres complies de Justin, abrege de I’Histoire universelle de Trogue 
Pompee, traduction frangaise par Jules Pierrot et E. Boitard. Edition soigneuse- 
ment revue par M. E. Pessonneaux, Paris, no date, p. 372. 

190) G. Haloun, Zur Ve-tsi Frage, Z.D.M.G., vol. 91, pp. 243-318. 

191) A. J. VAN WiNDEKENS, Flutis Blancs et Arqi, Essai sur les appellations 
du “tokharien”, Le Museon, vol. LIV, Louvain 1941, pp. 161-186 and Lexique 
etymologique des dialectes tokhariens, Louvain 1941, pp. XV-XXVII. 

192) W. W. Tarn, The Invaders of Bactria, in; Seleucid-Parthian Studies, 
Proceedings of the British Academy 1930, London, pp. 105-135, esp. p. 116. 

193) Strabo, 11. 8. 2; C. 511. 

Van Lohuizen-de Leeuw, The “Scythian” Period 4 
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It thus goes without saying that the Scythian invasion by the 
Yiieh-chih into Parthia in 129 B.C., described by western authors, 
is to be considered as one and the same expedition as the invasion 
into Bactria by the Yiieh-chih, which we know from Chinese 
sources. We think therefore that it is a mistake to bring in a division 
here only because together with the Yiieh-chih also Sakas have been 
mentioned by western authors in some cases. Our idea, that the 
Yiieh-chih—Tochari together with the Sakas, as they had become 
partly assimilated, conquered Bactria in 129 B.C., tallies wholly 
with the Chinese narratives, and also the prologue of chapter XLI 
of Trogus Pompeius agrees with this, for it mentions only that 
“Saraucae et Asian! Bactra occupavere et Sogdianos”, “The Sakas 
and Yiieh-chih have occupied Bactria and Sogdia”. 

But to return to our starting-point: whether there was a Saka in¬ 
vasion in 160 (or 155) B.C. or not finally does not make much 
difference to our reasoning, for when we search for the date of the 
conquest of Bactria by the Yiieh-chih mentioned in the Chinese 
record of the Hou han shu, it is undoubtedly 129 B.C., which agrees 
very well with Strabo and Justinus. We see therefore that the 
commencement of the old era is situated in the year 129 B.C. 

Next to the old era we have stated the existence of an era 
which was specially used by Kaniska and his successors. It goes 
without saying that the following question to be faced will be: 
What was the position of those eras in relation to each other? that 
is to say, did the Kaniska era come after this old era or were 
they, for some time, used next to each other? 

Konow’s first conception was that they were used simultane¬ 
ously. In February 1947 he supposed the existence of an old 
Parthian era, and consequently the date with the highest number 
of the old era would be equal to (249 B.C. + 399 =) 150 A.D. 
As Konow then supposed that Kaniska’s reign must have begun 
about the year 138 A.D., it comes nearly to the same thing that the 
older era was supplanted by Kaniska’s chronological system and 
that after about ten years, the latter was the only one in use. 


194) See for this question moreover Ch. VII, pp. 327-328. 
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Konow’s last opinion was that Kaniska started his reign in 
about 200 A.D. which even leaves a gap of about half a 
century between the end of the old era and the beginning of the 
Kaniska era. 

There are different objections to the conception that the era of 
Kaniska only began after the old era. 

First of all, the date of Kaniska’s accession to the throne would 
be about 129 B.C. + about 400 = ± 270 A.D., which is im¬ 
possible. 

Further, as we have shown above the series of inscriptions 
with the dates 303-399, began only after the Kaniska dynasty, 
which is the same as saying that the 100 years during which Kaniska 
and his successors reigned came before the year 303. 

These are just so many arguments to point out that the Kaniska 
era did not commence after the end of the use of the old era. 
There is, however, one objection, viz. the Brahmi inscription of the 
year 299, of which Konow formerly, on wrong grounds however, 
rightly thought that the date which Banerji wished to assume for 
it, namely about the beginning of our era, was too early. 

This inscription in question, of the year 299 '®'), was first 
published by Buhler who thought that the date referred to 
the Kaniska era. This era, according to him, would have omitted 
the number for 200, so that, for example, 52 would be 252. The 
era used by Kaniska and his successors would then be the same as 
that in the Brahmi inscription on the AmohinI tablet and in the 
old KharosthI inscriptions, which would begin in the first half 
of the 1st century B.C., and so the piece in question would be one 

195) S. Konow, Note on the Eras in Indian Inscriptions, India Antiqua, 
p. 195. 

196) See pp. 19-22. 

197) The inscription is N° 78 in: H. Luders, A List of Brahmi Inscriptions 
from the earliest Times to about A.D. 400, with the exception of those of Asoka. 
Appendix to Epigraphia Indica and Record of the Archeological Survey of India, 
vol. 10, Calcutta 1912; henceforth abbreviated as Luders’ List. 

198) G. Buhler, Epigraphic Discoveries at Mathura^ The Academy, vol. 49, 
2nd May 1896, pp. 367-368; Epigraphic Discoveries at Mathura, f.R.A.S., 1896, 
pp. 578-581; Epigraphic Discoveries at Mathura, .Z.K.M., vol. X, 1896, pp 
171-174. 
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of the very last edicts of Vasudeva, and would date from the first 
half of the 3rd century A.D., about 200-250 A.D. Vincent 
Smith later on thought the date 299 should be referred to the 
Laukika era or the Vikrama era 

In a voluminous article entitled 'The Scythian period of Indian 
History Professor R. D. Banerji deals with several problems 
concerning the chronology of this period. In it also the inscription 
of 299 is discussed. According to his opinion, which we think is 
correct, the inscription must be much older than Buhler supposed. 
In favour of this Banerji brings forward some palaeographical 
arguments, among others the fact, that in the piece discussed the 
sub-joined ya is always tripartite and never bipartite, while in the 
inscriptions of Kaniska’s time the bipartite form is used simul¬ 
taneously with the tripartite. His final conclusion is: “This form 
of ya is not to be found in any of the inscriptions of the Kusana 
period. This detailed examination clearly proves that the inscription 
from Mathura of the year 299 does not belong to the Kusana 
period. And likewise its date cannot be referred to the same era in 
which the Kusana inscriptions are dated. Then the question arises 
as to which era the date in the inscription is to be referred.” 

In 1934 Konow rightly remarked the following in his article 
Note on the Mathura Inscription of Samvat 299 regarding this 
statement of Banerji: “His conclusion is that “it is certain that 
the date 299 must be referred to an era, the initial point of which 
lies in the third or fourth centuries before the Christian era. Only 
two such eras are known to have been in actual use in India. The 
first is the Maurya era which probably was counted from the 

coronation of Candragupta in or about B.C. 321 . The other 

era is founded by Seleukos Nikator in B.C. 312 ... If referred to 
the Maurya era, the year 299 is equivalent to 321—299 = 22 B.C., 

199) V. Smith, The Ku5_han, or Indo-Scythian Period of Indian History, B.C. 
m to A.D. 320, J.R.AS.,1^905, pp. 1-64, esp. p. 38. 

200) R. D. Banerji, The Scythian Period of Indian History, Ind. Ant., vol. 
37, 1908, pp. 25-75. 

201) Ibidem p. 40. 

202) S. Konow, Note on the Mathura Inscription of Samvat 299, K.B. Pathak 
Commemoration Volume, Poona 1934, p. 264. 
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and if referred to the Seleukidan era it becomes equal to 312—299 
= 13B.C” ” 

After this quotation Konow continues: “Now it is a well-known 
fact that we do not possess the slightest scrap of reliable evidence 
to the effect that there ever existed a Maurya era or that the Seleu¬ 
kidan reckoning has in any period whatever, been used in India. 
It is of course not impossible that some foreign or national secular 
era may have been used in India before the advent of the Indo- 
Scythians, but if such should have been the case, no trace has so 
far been found. It is only in the old KharosthI inscriptions of the 
Indo-Scythian period that we, for the first time, are faced with a 
secular era in India, and every theory which operates with secular 
eras is based not on facts, but on conjecture.” 

Konow then proceeds to refute the opinion of Banerji that 
the palaeography of the inscription should point to a great an¬ 
tiquity. Quoting Buhler ‘^®^), he says: “As regards the details, the 
following innovations (viz. in the Kusana period) deserve special 
mention: ... The bar denoting the length of A is attached low 
down; ... The ... is mostly triangular below; ... The lower 
end of ... is drawn further to the right, and the bulge on the 
right becomes larger; ... The horizontal stroke of is curved ... 
or looped ...; ... The pa is occasionally rounded on the left ... 
the Visarga first appears in these inscriptions ...” 

Konow continues: “An examination of the plate published by 
Professor Banerji, l.c. p. 66, shows that the details mentioned 
above are found in our inscription. 

“Old forms are found in the first four lines of the record; cf. 
the initial m and especially the }'a and the sa. Professor Banerji is, 
however, if his plate is reliable, mistaken when he says that the 
subscript ya is always tripartite, for in mahavirasya, 1. 2, we have 
the later tripartite form.” 


203) S. Konow, ibidem, pp, 264-265. 

204) G. Buhler, Indhche Palaeographie, Grundtiss der Indo-Aruchen Philo- 
logic und Altertuniskutjdef Band I, Heft 11, Strassburg 1896, § 19. 

205) S. Konow, Note on the Mathura Inscription of Samvat 299, K.B. Pathak 
Commemoration Volume, Poona 1934, pp. 265'266. 
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We must indeed assume that in this case a very dangerous mis¬ 
print has crept into the text, for the later form of the ya is not 
tripartite, but bipartite. 

But even when we would suppose the existence of this misprint, 
we regret that we cannot agree with Konow’s opinion. What can 


be seen in the rubbing reproduced in the article by Banerji 



is decidedly not a bipartite ya. Konow, who imagined that he 

saw ^ ^ in the worn-away part, could just as well have completed 

the character as ^ ^ . The last supposition is therefore more 

probable, because the whole piece continually shows the tripartite 
ya, to wit, in line 1 in maharajasya and rajatira]asya\ in line 4 in 
mikasya and slvadlnasya. 

Further, Konow makes a comparison between the inscription 
of 299 under consideration and that of Sodasa of the year 72 and 
rightly arrives at the conclusion that the inscription of 299 must be 
later. Now Konow starts from the supposition that the inscription 
of Sodasa is dated in the Vikrama era, an idea which is perfectly 
illogical. He has himself been the one who continually pointed out, 
with the greatest emphasis, that this era was a specific national 
Indian era, which even should have come into being after the 
victory over the Scythians by the legendary king Vikramaditya. Be 
this as it may, it would anyway be very strange if a Saka ksatrapa 
should use an era in his inscriptions which was instituted in 
memory of a victory over his own race. Konow arrived at this in- 
acceptable hypothesis as it was the only way out of the difficulties 
into which his data brought him, yet we shall see that those diffi¬ 
culties find their own solution if we leave these anomalies alone 
and allow the inscription of Sodasa to pertain to the old era, 
just as all the others of the ksatrapas. 

For Konow, however, who thought that the inscription of 
Sodasa originated from 15 A.D., this inscription was a definite 
proof that Banerji’s conclusion about the date of the inscription 
of 299, in 22 B.C. (reckoning according to the Maurya era), or 
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13 B.C. (reckoning according to the Seleucidian era), was in¬ 
correct. 

The fact, that the inscription of 299 cannot pertain to these eras, 
has, according to him, “its parallels in the North-west, where 
palaeographical considerations make it impossible to refer the 
dates of the Loriyan Tangai, the Jamalgarhi, the Hashtnagar and 
the Skarah Dheri inscriptions to eras such as the Seleukidan or the 
hypothetical Maurya reckoning.” -°®) 

Konow’s final conclusion is that the piece must be dated in 
the same era in which the old Kharosthi documents are dated: 
“... according to the chronology adopted as a working hypothesis 
in my edition, our record would belong to A.D. 45, corresponding 
to the year 88 of the Kaniska era, and the Maharaja Rajatiraja 
would be Vasudeva, the Kus^a Emperor.” 

These calculations are wholly incomprehensible unless we 
admit that also here a serious fault has crept in, and that instead 
of 45 A.D. it must be 215 A.D. In that case it would agree with 
the opinion given in the Corpus Insertptionum that the old 
era began in the year 84 B.C. Konow had, however, already 
retracted this last opinion in 1932. 

Apart from the date 215(.^) A.D. it is quite impossible that 
the inscription from Mathura could originate from the year 88 
of the Kaniska era. For this statement many arguments could be 
summed up, but we will restrict ourselves to the most striking. 

First of all, the form of the ligature ku in the word devakulam 

in line 5 The u is a stroke going upwards, and there is no 

sign of a box-head. The ya has still the round form CJkJ , and 
not yet the later square one in which the middle upright slants 
backwards, while there is a small loop at the left of the character 

fN^i . The long /. for instance in line 4: sivadtnasya ^ is still 
delineated with turn hooks on the character, instead of one curl 


206) S. Konow, ibidem, p. 26”. 

207) Ibidem, p. 268. 
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as in later times. The bipartite ya, as far as we can see, is not 
represented; and so there are several more arguments that could 
be mentioned. The box-head is not, or hardly ever, to be found 
in the whole inscription, and the entire ductus, at most, reminds 
us of the pieces of Kaniska’s time, but decidedly not later, and 
then only of the beginning of his reigri 

Our conclusion is thus that Konow’s opinion, that the piece is 
later than the inscription of Sodasa, is correct, but his idea that it 
dates from 88 of the Kaniska era is a mistake. On comparison the 
piece fits in better with the very earliest inscriptions of Kaniska’s 
time. 

In our opinion Banerji was quite right when he thought that 
the piece was older than Buhler supposed, but his hypothesis 
regarding a Seleucidian era, or Mauryan era, had neither rhyme 
nor reason, and in that respect we would like to agree with 
Konow’s remarks about this. 

Konow’s last idea was a Parthian era which begins in the year 
249 or 259 B.C. and therefore the inscription should date from 
the year 249 + 299 = 50 A.D. or 259 + 299 = 40 A.D. That this 
is also impossible clearly appears from the palaeography; the in¬ 
scription from its great resemblance to the early pieces of Kaniska’s 
time must have been written after 40 or 50 A.D. Moreover this 
theory would include that all inscriptions with high numbers in 
the dates were written either just before or during the reign of this 
last named Emperor, and this we have proved to be incorrect 
in pages 19-22. Konow himself has, moreover, once pointed 
out that the palaeography of those pieces denotes a late date, as, 
for example, the inscription from Loriyan T^gai of the year 
318 and this is yet underlined by Foucher’s opinion that the 


208) For particulars about the palaeography of the Brahmi inscriptions see 
Ch. IV and V. 

209) See p. 16. 

210) Cor pusf p. 106, see also Note on the Maihuta Inscription of Sam vat 299, 
K. B. Pathak Commemoration Volume^ p. 267. 
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stupa, where this image in question was found, could not be very 
old and presumably dated from the 2nd century A.D. 

As matters are now we have therefore an inscription of the 
year 299, which, as Konow rightly remarked and later on con¬ 
firmed presumably used the same era as the inscriptions from 
North-West India, to wit, those of Charsadda of 303, Loriyan 
Tahgai of 318, Jamalgarhl of 359, Hashtnagar of 384, Skarah 
Dherl of 399, and so this inscription would date after Kaniska’s 
dynasty. This inscription of 299, however, shows strong palaeo- 
graphical resemblances to the very earliest inscriptions of King 
Kaniska. Further, the mention of a maharaja rajatiraja without the 
proper name reminds us of the passages in the inscriptions at our 
disposal dating from the time before Kaniska, in which also a 
maharaja is mentioned, but not his proper name, as, for example, 
in the inscription of Panjtar of 122, the Taxila inscription on silver 
of 136, and that of 191 , where the name of the king is not 
mentioned, but only a “maharajabhrata”. 

During the dynasty of Kaniska this was very unusual, and the 
proper name was always added to the title of maharaja rajatiraja. 
Ail this together with the very clear palaeographical indications 
ought to point to a date for the inscription of 299, which would 
be just before Kaniska’s accession to the throne. 

This must bring us to the conclusion that the inscriptions of 
the years 318, 359, 384, and 399, and possibly even that of 303, 
were made during the reign of Kaniska and his immediate suc¬ 
cessors, while we have brought forward two decisive proofs 
that the series of inscriptions with high numbers in their dates can 
only be dated after the dynasty of Kaniska. Considering all these 
arguments there must still be a fault hidden in our reasoning about 
the inscription from Mathura. It cannot be denied that the palaeog¬ 
raphy shows that the Brahml inscription from Mathura under 
discussion immediately preceeds Kaniska, and therefore it seems 


211) A. Foucher, A.G.B., vol. II, p. 490. 

212) S. Konow, Charsadda Kharosth'i Inscription oj the Year 303, Acta Or., 
vol. XX, 1948, p. 115. 

213) See pp. 19-22 and 51 above. 
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that we have got into a very disagreeable position, because we are 
forced to draw the following very inacceptable conclusions, viz., 
that in this special case Kaniska and his successors should have 
reconciled themselves to the fact that in Gandhara and Afghan¬ 
istan the old era, which was in vogue before Kaniska constituted 
his realm and instituted an era of his own, continued to be used. 
This becomes even more improbable when the totalitarian and 
absolute power of the Kusana rulers is only slightly realized, and 
when we conceive that Gandhara and Afghanistan in the eyes of 
the Kusanas were a far more important part of the kingdom than 
Mathura. Apart from the unlikeliness of the overlapping of differ¬ 
ent eras, there are, moreover, indisputable proofs that the Kaniska 
dynasty could not be dated during or after the series of inscriptions 
with high numbers in their dates. On closer scrutiny of the inscrip¬ 
tion there fortunately appears a very simple solution for this 
seemingly unsolvable question. 

The date which up till now has been read by all scholars as 299 
is really 199, and this solves the problemsBut let us first 
account for this change in the reading: The character for the 


hundreds, as far as it is visible, has the following shape: 



and. 


although the crack in the stone begins near the character, is clearly 
to be seen. Buhler, in his list of the characters for the num¬ 
bers, does not give a sign for 100 or 200 for the Kusana period, 
but does indeed give them for the Ksatrapa coins. In a detailed 
examination we discovered that the principle on which the creation 
of the signs for the hundreds is based is the following. For 100 


214) The only person who seems to have felt that there really was a problem 
in this date 299, is Luders, judging by the notes which Professor Georg Mor- 
GENSTiERNE of Oslo took down in 1915 when following the lectures of Luders at 
Berlin. Luders expressed his doubt about the date and suggested reading sam 
instead of 200 but this is impossible as the date is expressed in words also in 
the end of line 1 as starvaccharasvate ... w'hich shows that there is in any 
case question of hundreds. We wish to thank Professor Morgenstierne most 
cordially for his kindness in lending us his note-book, containing the remarks 
which Luders made during his lectures on Brahmi inscriptions. 

215) G. Buhler, Indische Palaeographie, Table IX. 
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an is written, for 200, an a (this is an a, plus a horizontal line 
at the left of the character), and for 300 an a with an extra stroke 
at the left side of the character. We find this principle applied in 
the Western Ksatrapa coins; here the basic sign has developed 
from an a: but also in much later times in the script 

used by the Valabhl kings in the 6th-8th century, and in the 
Nepalese manuscript at Cambridge N° 866 we find this principle 
again. The characters for the hundreds on the Ksatrapa coins are 
therefore as follows : 

100 : y 

200 : ^ 

300: ^ 

Presumably the character for the hundreds in the inscription from 
Mathura of the year 199 has always been read as 200, because at 
the top it seems to show a horizontal line to the right. If, in 
reality, it would be 200, then the sign must agree with the other 
as which appear in the inscription, and that is not the case. In 
arahdttanain in line 1, drahdto in line 2, and druhdtdyatdne in line 
4, we thrice find an d which clearly has a horizontal line in the 
middle or at the bottom of the upright which distinguishes it from 


the a\ 




Now in the character for the hundreds this 

line is missing halfway down the upright. It could be put forsvard 
that the stroke at the upper right corner in this case is the stroke 
under discussion, and has been moved slightly upwards here; that 
is still no solution, for the stroke which we see on the right at the 
top of the character for the hundreds seems to appear from time to 
time together with the lower stroke as we distinctly see in drd/jd- 
tdyatdne in line 4, and perhaps m drahdto in line 2, so that this 
stroke at the right above, in this sort of script, often is not the stroke 
that distinguishes the a from the a, as it is here in the a continually 
half-way, or even lower down, attached to the upright 


216) E. J. Rapson, Catalogue of the Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, the 
Western Ksatrapas, the Traikiltaka dynasty, and the “Bodhi” dynasty, London 
1908, p. CCVIII. 

217) Another striking example of an a with a horizontal stroke at the top of 
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Altogether we think this is a distinct proof that we must read 
the date of the inscription as 199. Concerning the end of the first 
line, in which BuHLER and Banerji thought they could read 
s{y)avaccharas{v)ate d{u) we must make the following 
remarks. 

First of all, the word is clearly svate. Buhler and Banerji 
were not sure whether this was followed by a syllable du. In the 

rubbing, with the best of intentions, perhaps a d could be read: ^ 

But the u is not to be seen at all, as the stroke which Buhler and 
Banerji took for it goes too far slanting downwards to the 
left. In line 3: vitu, and line 5: devakulam (see p. 55), the sub¬ 
joined u appears still as a horizontal stroke on the right at the 
bottom of the character running upwards not downwards. 

Because the stone is broken nothing can be said about the words 
following svate. It might have been a literal mentioning of: one 
hundred and ninety-nine, written in full. 

If Buhler and Banerji were right, and we could read s{v)ate 
du, even then it could be the year 199, and we would only have to 
suppose that ekuna followed, which together with 200 would also 
signify 199, just as in the inscription from Skarah Dherl, in which 
399 is indicated with ek{u')nacadusatimae, and in Luders’ List 
N° 35, where the year 29 is also expressed with the help of the 
word ekuna, viz. ekunatt{sd) so that it was apparently custom¬ 
ary to use the word ekuna to express a number like 199 as “200 
minus one”. 

It is difficult to make a choice between these two possibilities 
as it depends upon how much of the stone is broken off. If a 
large part, then there is more to be said for the first possibility; 
if only a small part, then more is to be said for the solution with 
ekuna. This can only be decided when a photograph of the top, 
taken from above, is at our disposal, as there presumably will be 

the upright (whk;h is, however, no can be found in Luders* List N® 25; 
Rubbing in Ep. Ind.^ vol. 2, 1894, N° 13 in line A: asya. 

218 ) R. D, Banerji, The Scythian Period oj Indian History, Ind, Ant,, 
vol. 37, pi. HI opposite p. 66. 

219) Rubbing in Ep. Ind., vol. 2, 1894, 26. 
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traces of the feet of the Mahavira image which, judging by the 
contents of the inscription, must originally have stood or sat there. 
As the feet always stand in the middle it should be possible to 
find out how much of the inscription has been broken off. 

Let us now return to our starting-point. We see then that the 
reading 199 in stead of 299 takes away our confusion, so that we 
no longer have to assume, in spite of all kinds of distinct proofs, 
that Kaniska and his successors used two chronological systems 
in their kingdom. 

What then is the case? 

As the Brahml inscription from Mathura appears, in our opinion, 
to be 100 years older than was assumed up till now, the group 
of inscriptions of Kaniska and his successors, so closely related 
in palaeography and in contents, must also be ante-dated, and 
will have to be placed in the chronological sequence after the 
inscriptions from Khalatse of 187, from Taxila of 191, the in¬ 
scription under discussion from Mathura of 199, and that from 
Dewai of 200. The Kaniska inscriptions do indeed follow this 
group immediately, for in the inscription from Khalatse, Wima 
Kadphises is mentioned, as Konow lately proved once more ““®), 
after F. W. Thomas had doubted this. It is at present an in¬ 
disputable fact that this monarch, if he was not the immediate 
predecessor of King Kaniska, was only separated from him by 
a few decades. That this inscription from Khalatse just as all 
the other KharosthI inscriptions bears a date of the old era, 
and not, as Konow assumes in an exceptional way, a date of the 
Vikrama era is, we think, clear, after all that has been said about 
the use of the Vikrama era by a Kusana. 

Besides this, the inscription from Khalatse is one more proof 
that the group of inscriptions of Kaniska and his successors chron¬ 
ologically connect with the inscriptions just mentioned above. 
And now the remarkable fact appears, that, when we draw up 
a scheme of the known dated KharosthI inscriptions, an unbroken 


220) S. Konow, Charsadda KharosthI Inscription of the Year 303, Acta Or., 
vol. XX, 1948, pp. 117-119. 
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series appears to have existed from the year 58 down to the 
year 200, but after the date 200 there is suddenly a great gap. 
From that time onwards no inscriptions were made in the old 
era, until 102 years afterwards, when again a beginning was made 
with the inscription from Charsadda of the year 303 of the old 
era (see list B, p. 389). 

This most remarkable and striking vacancy in the rather serried 
row of inscriptions from the year 58 onwards can now suddenly 
be explained by the insertion of the group of KharosthI inscrip¬ 
tions of Kaniska and his successors which, extending from the 
year 1 to 89, pretty nearly fills this century-long vacancy. 

On the one hand, by the evident data which the inscriptions 
from Mathura of 199 and from Khalatse of 187 provide for us, 
the beginning of this series of inscriptions of Kaniska and his 
successors connects closely with the place where the series of in¬ 
scriptions of the old era suddenly breaks off. 

On the other hand the end of the Kaniska series connects (as 
we have made acceptable above) again with the beginning of 
the series of inscriptions in the old era, which is composed 
of the group with high numbers in their dates from 303-399. 

Our conclusion, therefore, must be that Kaniska indeed generally 
introduced the new era throughout his whole kingdom and did 
away with the old era, and that in Gandhara during his sway 
only one chronological system was in use. After the fall of the 
dynasty, the old era which had taken root there came again into 
use in the North-West, and so we see in 303 the old era 
coming to the fore and continuing in use until at least 399. In 
Mathura, the more Indian part of the kingdom, the old era was 
apparently never very much in use^-^), because the Ksatrapa 
mastery lasted only a short time, hence the era had never become 
their own property, and so, after the down-fall of the dynasty, 
the old era did not return, but the Kaniska era was maintained. 
Perhaps the successors of Kaniska ruled longer in Mathura 


221) Viz. only in the inscription of the year 72, during the reign of Sodasa, and 
the inscription from Mathura of the year 199. 
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than in the North-West of the country from whence they originally 
came. The indianisation of Vasudeva could also point to this 
, We see, therefore, at the present extent of our knowledge, that 
the year 1 of the Kaniska era must be either in or shortly after 
the year 200 of the old era—in other words that Kaniska began 
to reign shortly after the year 71 of our chronological system. 
Or, that the year 89 of the Kaniska era must be in or shortly 
before the year 303 of the old era, so that the year 1 of the 
Kaniska era must be just before the year 86 A.D. 

This tallies with the fact that the reign of the octogenarian 
Kujula Kadphises together with that of Wima Kadphises and 
Jihonika could not have lasted for more than about 100 years. 
Considering that Kujula Kadphises came to the throne in the last 
quarter of the 1st century B.C., then we must expect that the 
accession of Kaniska took place about the last quarter of the 
1st century A.D. 

As Konow wished to date the group of inscriptions from 
303-309 at the same time or even before Kaniska (whom he 
assumes began to reign about 130 or 140 A.D.), he could not 
accept the fact that the era in which this group of inscriptions 
was dated was the same as the one of the inscriptions of Kujula 
Kadphises and Wima Kadphises of 103-187, and he therefore 
had to accept another era for these last, which began much later 
than the old era, in order to bring the inscriptions of the Kad¬ 
phises kings closer to the chronological system of 303-399 and 
to the Kaniska period. This explains how Konow arrived at the 
very strange conclusion that Wima dated his inscriptions in the 
Vikrama era. 

The theory regarding the old Saka era beginning in 84/83 
B.C. is founded on a mistaken interpretation of the word ayasa. 

The theory of an era beginning in 150 B.C., which Konow 
launched after the discovery of the copper plate from Kalawan, 
depended on a calculation which dated the inscription of AmohinI 
in the Vikrama era, and that of Patika in the old Saka era. 


222) See further Ch. VI. 
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It is, in the first place, inadmissable that under Sodasa another era 
should be used than the one used by Patika, his tribesman, as 
appears from the Lion capital. Secondly, it is improbable that 
So^a should all at once approve that in the same Mathura where 
“nota bene” formerly, and later on, all inscriptions were dated 
in the old era, an inscription should be engraved under his sway, 
dated in an era which was introduced after a victory over his 
tribesmen by the Indians. 

Finally, as we saw, the theory regarding the Parthian era seems 
also to be very improbable. 

To return to our starting-point: we think we have made it accept¬ 
able: 1st, that before the accession of Kaniska only one era was 
in use; 2nd, that this was an era which was used by the Yiieh- 
chih alias Asii—Tochari—Tusara, in which the greater part of the 
Sakas was absorbed; 3rd, that this era began in 129 B.C.; 4th, that 
not long after the year 200 of that era, i.e. shortly after 71 A.D. and 
before 86 A.D., Kaniska ascended the throne. 

Now we know that the era used for more than 300 years by 
the Western Ksatrapas, residing at Ujjain—the true vassals, also 
according to Ghirshman and others ^2^), of Ka¬ 

niska’s dynasty—was the Saka era of 78 A.D. This is an incontro¬ 
vertible fact as the last Ksatrapa known to us from the unbroken 
sequence of coins which have been found connects with the Gupta 
dynasty which subjugated these rulers-^®). Kielhorn tried to 
prove this fact in another way^^®). 

Konow wishes to make us believe that the Saka era of 78 A.D. 
was instituted by Wima Kadphises in memory of his victory 
over the Malava’s and was therefore also used by his feudal lords. 


223) Corpus, p. LXX. 

224) R. Ghirshman, Be gram, Recherches archeologiques et historiques sur les 
Kouchans, pp. 135 and 174. 

225) See A. Cunningham, Arch. Surv. Rep., vol. X, Calcutta 1880, Appendix, 
p. 127. 

226) F. Kielhorn, On the Dates of the Saka era in InscriptionSf Ind. Ant., 
vol. 26, 1897, pp. 146-153. 

227) See p. 6. 
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the Western Ksatrapas. According to Konow, Wima himself, 
however, did not make use of this era but of the Vikrama era, 
which according to him, "nota bene”, was instituted by an Indian 
king after a victory over the Sakas --*). 

It is clear how inacceptable these theories and hypotheses are. 
Why, for example, did Wima not just as well use the era that 
was instituted by himself? 

If indeed we rightly may conclude that Kaniska began to reign 
shortly after 71 A.D., it seems to us, considering that his vassals 
in Ujjain used the Saka era of 78 A.D., to be obvious that the 
so-called Kaniska era, which began in the first year of Kaniska’s 
reign, is no other than the Saka era of 78 A.D. (For further proofs 
and arguments see Chapter VII.) 

We shall now consider in the following Chapters to which con¬ 
sequences in the different domains the results achieved in this 
Chapter lead us, such as the development of art, epigraphy, pa¬ 
laeography and also the history of this epoch in general. 

APPENDIX 

A detail that has led to much controversy among epigraphists is 
the question whether the date on the AmohinI ayagapata during 
Sodasa’s reign must be read as 72 or as 42. This question was 
formerly touched upon by Luders ’). Buhler in his Indische Palae¬ 
ography had accepted the same two signs for 40 as well as for 70 -). 
Luders, however, rightly starting from the opinion that it was im¬ 
possible for one figure to be used for two numbers, suggested in 
the publication of N° 60 of Luders’ List, that X stood for the 
decimal 70, and finally he mentioned some inscriptions in which he 
would read X as 70. The weak point was, however, that his opinion 
was based on a damaged inscription and Rapson rightly pointed 

228) Corpus, pp. LXVU-LXVlll and LXXXVIU; Kalaudn Cop per-plate In- 
scription of the Year 134, J.R.A.S., 1932, p. 964. 

1) H. Luders, Three early Brahm'i inscriptions, Ep. Ind., vol. 9, 1907-’08, 
pp. 239-248, esp. pp. 243-246. 

2) G. Buhler, Indische Palaeographie, Tabel IX. 

Van Loh[ izrN-Dr Lrrrw, The ‘‘SqThian’' Period 
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this out to him. Rapson proposed to value the figure as 40, and 
consequently to read the date of the Amohini ayagapata as 42 . 

In an article in Indian Studies in Honor of Charles Rockwell Lan- 
man he made his view-point as clear as possible in all details, 
and combatted Luders’ opinion on grounds of the fact that the 
figure in Luders’ List N° 60 is illegible taking as an argument 
the decimal 70 in the inscription of Rudradaman at Girnar ®) and 
the figures on the coins of the Western Ksatrapas. 

In our opinion, this was the first point in which Rapson’s 
method was not altogether right, for even if it were possible that 
in Ujjain exactly the same form was used for the figures as in 
Mathura, we must still leave room for the possibility that in the 
different parts of India divergent forms were written. 

The second point in Rapson’s method with which we do not 
agree is that he used material for comparison from a much later 
time. The coins of the Western Ksatrapas display the figure 40 
only in the decades 140-149, and 240-249, i.e. one or two centuries 
after the Huviska inscriptions; in the case of the figure for 70, 
which we find on the coins in the decades 170-179 and 270-279, 
one must add even thirty years. 

The Amohini ayagapata is still more distant from this material 
for comparison, viz. if one dates it in the year 42, that is to say 
87 B.C., about 300-450 years distant; if one puts the date as 72, 
id est 57 B.C., about 275-400 years '^). The average distance in time 
is therefore 300 to 400 years, which is too much to be of service as 
material for accurate comparison. It seems better to us then, if one 
wants to define the value of a figure in Mathura, to take examples 

3) E. J. Rapson, C.H.L, vol. I, p. 576. 

4) E. J. Rapson, The date of the Amoh'tm Vothe Tablet of Mathura, Indian 
Studies in Honor of Charles Rockwell Lanman, Harvard Univ. Press, Cam¬ 
bridge 1929, pp. 49-52. 

5) Ibidem, p. 51. 

6) F. Kielhorn, fundgadh Rock-Inscription of Rudradaman, Ep. Ind., vol. 8, 
1905-’06, pp. 36-49, esp. rubbing opposite p. 44. 

7) From the year 42 of the old era to the year 140-279 of the Saka era = 
from 87 B.C. to 218-357 A.D. "which is 305-444 years, say 3^4 centuries. 
From the year 72 of the old era, i.e. 30 years shorter: 275-414 years. 
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from the same district and from the same time, as material for com¬ 
parison. 

Rapson does in fact grant Luders, that the inscription 
Luders’ List N° 60 bears the date 74, which is proved by the 
mention of the name of Vasudeva, but he opposes the idea that the 
figure for 70 on the stone looks like a St. Andrew’s cross and says 
that it could just as well have been Now the said decimal is 
indeed no longer clearly legible in the rubbing; the stone which 
at present has disappeared, was probably damaged and, moreover, 
Rapson says that afterwards some one has tried to touch up the 
rubbing with pencil. However, the drawings in the article by 
Rajendralala Mitra ®) as well as those in that by Dowson 
clearly show X. Rapson concluded his article with the remark, 
that X was a sloping form of 

The weak point in Luders’ argument that X is the figure for 
70 was the broken inscription and the fact that in the seven in¬ 
scriptions where, in his opinion, X was used for 70, there was 
no mention of a monarch, except once, unfortunately, of Huviska, 
who reigned from 33-60 of Kaniska’s era, and not in the seventies. 

In his answer to Rapson ’s study “) Luders points out that a 
number of palm-leaf manuscripts from East Turkestan gives ev¬ 
idence to the exactness of his hypothesis. Here one finds after the 
numeration 139 in the following number the character that Luders 
wishes to read as 40, and in order to refute the idea that the St. 
Andrew’s cross perhaps was used as a second form by others, or 
that the writer of the MS. gradually changed his 40, he brings 
forward two fragments from the same writer who uses both 


8) Rajendralala Mitra, Notes on Sanskrit Inscriptions from Mathuia, 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. 39, part I, 1870, pp. 117-130, esp. 
pi. VI, N° 15; henceforth abbreviated as f.AS.B. 

9) J. Dowson, Ancient Inscriptions from Mathura, J.R.AS,, New Series, 
vol. V, 1871, pp. 182-196, esp. 4. 

10) E. J. Rapson, The date of the Amo him Votive Tablet of Mathura. Indian 
Studies in Honor of Charles Rockwell Lanman, p. 52. 

11) H. Luders, Das Zeichen fiir 70 tn den Inschriften ton Mathura aus der 
Saka- und Kusana-Zeit. Acta Or., vol. X, 1932, pp. 118-125. 
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characters, and because one cannot accept the fact that this man 
wrote two entirely different characters for one number, the matter 
seems to be proved. 

Rapson does not leave it at that, and already in the following 
year his answer appears As an argument for his theory that 
X is only a sloping form of ^ he advances the inscriptions of the 
Western Ksatrapas, viz. that at Nasik of Rsabhadatta dated in 42, 
and that of Ayama of 46 at Junnar 

Afterwards he admits that Luders is right as far as concerns the 
manuscript of East Turkestan; but he doubts whether the manu¬ 
script dates from the Kusana period, and suggests the Gupta age. 

Let us now consider what remains to be said about this question; 
out of the different material at our service, we will, as explained, 
preferably bring forward those characters for comparison which 
are nearest geographically as well as chronologically to the 
character under discussion of the AmohinI ayagapata, be it dated 
in 42 or 72. Geographically speaking the nearest inscriptions are 
those at Mathura (of Huviska) of the decade 40-49 of the Kaniska 
era, and those (of Vasudeva) of the decade 70-79 of the Kaniska 
era. 

Chronologically speaking, the nearest inscriptions are again those 
just mentioned, as well as the inscriptions of Ayama, Rsabhadatta 
and Rudrad^an. As the inscriptions of Huviska and Vasudeva 
satisfy both the desired demands, we shall examine them as to the 
form of the decimals used for 40 and 70. At the same time we will, 
however, discuss in our examination those inscriptions in which the 
contents clearly indicate that they must show either the character 
40 or 70 in their dates. Those are then the 4 following inscriptions 
for the character 40 (T4): 

1. Luders’ List N° 45, a (Rubbing, Ep. Ind., vol. 10, p, 

112, N° V) 

12) E. J. Rapson, The Numeral 40 in Inscriptions at Mathura during the 
Saka and Kusana period, Acta Or., vol. XI, 1933, pp. 260-264. 

13) J- Burgess, Report on the Buddhist Cave Temples and their Inscriptions, 
Arch. Surv, of Western India, vol. IV, London 1883, pp- 102 and 103, pi. LII, 
N° 9 and pi. LIV, N° 11. 
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2. LiiDERS’ List N° 149, b (Rubbing, A.S.I.A.R., 1908-’09, 

pi. LVI, a) ^ 

3. Luders’ List 46 (Rubbing, Arch. Surv. Rep., vol. 

Ill, pi. XIV N“ 15) H. 

4. Luders’ List N° 47 (Rubbing, Ep. Ind., vol. 2, p. 

205, N° 20) 

And for the figure 70, the inscriptions 5-10; 

5. Luders’ List N° 60 (Rubbing, Ep. Ind., vol. 9, p. ^ 

242) ^ 

6. LiiDERS’ List N° 6l (Rubbing, Arch. Surv. Rep., vol. ^ 

III, pi. XIV, N“ 11) A 

7. Luders’ List N° 62 (Rubbing, Arch. Surv. Rep., vol. 

Ill, pi. XIV, N° 12) X 

8. Luders’ List N° 63 (Rubbing, Arch. Surv. Rep., vol. 

III, pi. XIV, N° 13) A 

9. LiiDERS’ List N° 64 (Rubbing, J.A.S.B., vol. 39, pi. 

VII, N° 18) 

10. Luders’ List N° 65 (Rubbing, Arch. Surv. Rep., 

vol. Ill, pi. XIV, N° 14) ^ 

In addition the following explanations may be of service: 

The inscriptions 1-3 mention Huviska’s name in connection with 
the date; so here the character must have the value of 40. 

N° 4 (LiiDERS’ List N° 47) betrays by the contents of the in¬ 
scription that the date must be read as 49, and not 79. In it namely 
a certain preacher Arya Vrddhahasti of the Koliya gana, the Vajrl 
sakha, is mentioned. In another inscription on an image of the 
year 60 (Luders’ List N° 56) it is said that the image was made 
at the insistence of a certain preacher, who was again a pupil of 
Arya Vrddhahasti. It goes without saying therefore that the in¬ 
scription LiiDERS’ List N° 47 is older than Luders’ List N° 60; 
vice versa seems pretty well excluded. In case this internal in¬ 
dication might not be considered as definite, then there is still a 
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dear external indication, viz. in the relief itself (fig. 66). On 
the remaining right half of the base a lion is visible turned out¬ 
wards. This is, as we shall see, a characteristic of the bases before 
the year 51 of the Kaniska era. Later on they were always represent¬ 
ed “en face”. The graceful adorants moreover indicate that the 
relief was made during the first part of the Kusana period when 
stiffness had not yet entered into the sculptures. 

In N° 5 the decimal must have the value of 70, as is indicated 
by the mention of the name of Vasudeva in connection with the 
date. 

Nos ( 5-10 are inscriptions on pillars, which, as they were all 
discovered together by Cunningham and their contents are 
very similar, and as moreover they are all dated in the same year, 
must be equally old. The palaeography of Nos 6 and 8 points to 
the fact that the figure X must be read as 70. The form of the 
character ku is namely similar to that which we know from the 
second half of the 1st century of the Kaniska era It is there¬ 
fore not probable that the decimal sign must be read as 40. 

It seems to us that with this the matter is sufficiently proved, 
for the four inscriptions of which it is certain that they must bear 
the figure 40, show the decimal sign X, while the six inscriptions 
which ought to show the decimal 70 show X, except N° 9 which 
is damaged. 

These are then the examples of 40 and 70, which are geographic¬ 
ally nearest to the inscription of Amohinl. Chronologically the 
nearest is the same group, plus the inscriptions of Rudradaman, 
Rsabhadatta and Ayama. Of these three inscriptions the first must 
give the date 72 as it is also written in words behind the character. 

The decimal sign displays the following shape; The in¬ 
scription of Rsabhadatta displays a decimal sign that is not 
the same as that of Rudradaman, but agrees with what we usually 
find in Mathura for 40, so that we presumably may read it as 40. 
The character in the inscription of Ayama could be taken 


14) A. Cunningham, Arch. Sun, Rep., voi. Ill, pp. 30 seq. 

15) See Ch. IV and V and List C. 
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for a St. Andrew’s cross, but it could just as well be the same 
sign as that in the inscription of Rsabhadatta only slightly more 
sharply drawn and more compact so that it appears as if the left 
upper hook and the right lower hook of the slanting upright run 
into one. We can account for this difference between the decimal 
for 40 in the inscriptions of Ayama and Rsabhadatta and that in 
Mathura bv the fact that the first two inscriptions are about 200 
years earlier than those of Huviska^®), but even taking this 
chronological difference into account, then it still seems that the 
geographical factor is of more importance, for this character for 
40 points already in the direction of the form for 40 displayed 
later on on the coins of the Western Ksatrapas y(. Moreover the 
difference in the decimal for 70 in the inscriptions of Rudradaman 
and Vasudeva can not be explained by a chronological difference. 
It appears namely that the character for 70 in the inscription of 

Rudradaman ^ is somewhat different from the one in use at 
the same time in Mathura. It is more similar to the form which 
the coins of the Western Ksatrapas show in later times for 70 
Geographical considerations therefore seem to be of more impor¬ 
tance. 

The decimal for 70 in Mathura, according to LCmERS originates 
from the character for 60, by adding a line at the left. We would 
like to add that this principle applies equally to the character for 
70 in Ujjain as appears from the following list; 

60 70 

Mathura: y - X 

Ujjain; (Rudradaman) 

Ujjain: ^ ^ (Western Ksatrapa coins 

of 2 centuries later) 

W on the coins of Ujjain is not to be confused with the more 


16) For the date of Nahapana and consequently of Ayama and Rsabhadatta 
see Ch. VII, pp. 331-332. 
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compact form for X, which was usual in Mathura two centuries 
earlier. 

From the foregoing we are thus able to state that the characters 
in the districts Mathura and Ujjain were written differently after 
the course of some centuries. The inscriptions prove this, and the 
script on the coins which diverges still more is a confirmation as 
well. 

The results we get are these: 

In Mathura the sign for 40 was; X for 70: X 
In Ujjain the sign for 40 was: X ^od for 70: Jf 
Some centuries later, on the coins of the Western Ksatrapas, the 

sign for 40 was: }~( and for 70: ^ 

Our conclusion therefore is that probably about the beginning 
of the Christian era the divergence between the northern and 
southern branch of alphabets started. 

A last argument in favour of the opinion that the Amohini 
tablet is dated in the year 72 is, that it is improbable that the 
finely carved ayagapata would be earlier than the clumsy Lion 
Capital. Moreover this Capital mentions Sodasa as ksatrapa while 
the ayagapata already styles him mahaksatrapa. 
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THE ART OF NORTH-WEST INDIA 


When dating the art of Gandhara most writers started either 
from style-critical remarks, in which case especially the art of 
Greece and Rome served as "tertium comparationis”, or from an 
aesthetical appreciation of the reliquaries of Kaniska and that of 
Bimaran, while also hypotheses regarding the era in which some 
images are dated, exercised influence. The first way of arriving 
at a chronological fixing of the school of North-West India may 
undoubtedly lead to correct results in some cases, provided it is 
carefully used, but the two other methods must be rejected in 
advance, as we will see later on. 

In the course of time a large number of various opinions have 
been put forward, the principal ones of which we will sum up in 
chronological order. 

Sir Alexander Cunningham in 1871 was the first to give 
a scientifically formed judgement concerning the date of the art 
of Gandhara ^). According to him the golden age of this art took 
place during the reigns of the Emperor Kaniska and his successors, 
namely from about 40 B.C. to 100 A.D., while some pieces would 
date already from about the year 80 B.C. Cunningham identified 
the era in which the pieces of these monarchs are dated with the 
Vikrama era. Moreover, he thought that the founder of this era 
was Wima Kadphises -), so that the reign of Kaniska would begin 


1) For the sake of brevity we omit the opinions of older archaeologists as they 
do not contribute much to a solution of the problem. Less important explanations, 
like those of Simpson, Deniker and G. C. M. Birdwood {The bidustrial a^ts 
of India, South Kensington Museum Art Handbooks, London 1880), have also 
been omitted. 

2) A. Cunningham, Arch. Sun. Rep., vol. Ill, pp. 39 and 41-45. 
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about the year 40 B.C. ^). Why Cunningham settled the flourish¬ 
ing period during Kaniska’s reign, we will not consider here, as it 
would involve us in a too lengthy discussion. 

In 1883 Cunningham identifies the era of Kaniska with that of 
the Seleucids, omitting the number 400, so that Kaniska’s accession 
to the throne occurred about the year 80 A.D. Cunningham then 
assumes the end of the Indo-Scythian mastery in North India to 
be about the year 190 A.D. '*). Because of this change of opinion 
his date of the golden age of Gandhara art had necessarily to be 
changed as well, and indeed Cunningham correspondingly con¬ 
firms this date in a letter to Vincent Smith of January 8th, 1889: 
"I would, therefore, ascribe all the greater works, both sculpture 
and architecture, to the flourishing period of Kushan sway under 
Kanishka, Huvishka, and Vasudeva—, or from 80 to 200 A.D.” 

In 1876 Fergusson advanced an opinion, which was in flat 
contradiction to that of Cunningham. Because of reasons we will 
omit for the sake of brevity here, he placed the flourishing period 
of Gandhara about the year 400 A.D., and the duration of the 
whole school from the 1st century B.C. until the 8th century of 
the Christian era ®). 

In 1889 Vincent Smith distinguished Hellenistic and Roman 
influences from the West on North-West India. The “Indo-Roman 
School”, as he called the art of the area in question, in his opinion, 
came into existence about the year 200 A.D., and decayed about the 
year 350 or 450 A.D. at the latest^). In 1903 Smith pushes the 
flourishing period back a little to the year 100-300 A.D.®). In 
1904 he writes, as in 1911, that in his opinion the flourishing period 


3) A. Cunningham, Anh. Suyv. Rep., vol. V, p. VI of the Introduction. 

4) Published by Vincent Smith in Graeco-Roman Influence on the Civili¬ 
zation of Ancient India, JAS.B., vol. 58, part I, 1889, p. 149. 

5) Published by Vincent Smith, ibidem. 

6) J. Fergusson, Histo)y of Indian and Eastern Architecture, London 1876, 
pp. 18M82. 

7) Vincent Smith, Graeco-Roman Influence on the Civilization of Ancient 
India. f.A.S.B., vol. 58, part I, 1889, pp- 107-201, esp. p. 172. 

8) Vincent Smith, The Kushan, or Indo-Scythian, Period of Indian History, 
B.C 163 to A.D. 320, J.R.A.S., 1903, pp. 1-64, esp. p. 52. 
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coincides with the reign of Kaniska : “Whenever the date of 
Kanishka, the celebrated king of Gandhara, shall be determined, 
that of the best period of Hellenistic sculpture will also be known. 
Many of them undoubtedly are contemporary with him, though 
some are earlier and others later. Without going into complicated 
antiquarian discussions, it may suffice to say here that none of the 
sculptures are later than A.D. 600, few, if any, later than 400, and 
that in all probability extremely few are earlier than the Christian 
era. The culmination of the art of the school may be dated from 
about A.D. 50 to A.D. 150 or 200.” 

These fluctuations in Smith’s ideas about the date of Gandhara 
art are due, inter alia, to his continually changing opinion about 
the year 1 of Kaniska’s reign. In 1889 he assumes that this monarch 
reigned from the year 78 till about 110 A.D. In 1903 he gives 
the period as 125-152 A.D. ^-). In 1911 he returns to his former 
opinion 1^), to support again in 1919 the year 120 A.D. as the 
date of Kaniska’s accession to the throne '^). 

In 1890 Emile Senart pointed to some mistakes made by Fer- 
GUSSON in his attempt to date the art of North-West India. As 
influences from Gandhara on Amaravatl can already be stated in 
the 2nd century A.D. Senart’s opinion is: “La periode de floraison 
et de grande expansion de cet art est anteneure a la seconde moitie 
du He siecle” and further “. en rapportant au ler et au 


9) Vincent Smith, The Early History of India, Oxford 1904, p. 233, 2nd 
ed. 1908, p. 248. 

10) Vincent Smith, A History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, Oxford 
1911, 1st ed., p. 99, 2nd cd., pp. 52-53- 

11) Vincent Smith, Graeco-Roman Influence on the Civilization of Ancient 
India, J.AS,B., vol. 58, part I, 1889, pp. 107-201, esp. p. 193. 

12) Vincent Smith, The Kushan, or Indo-Scythian, Period of Indian History, 
B,C. 163 to A.D. 320, J.R.AS., 1903, pp. 1-64, esp. pp. 31 and 61. 

13) Vincent Smith, A Histoty of fine Att in India and Ceylon, 1st ed., p. 
99; 2nd ed., pp. 52-53. 

14) Vincent Smith, Oxford History of India, Oxford 1919, p. 127. 

15) Emile Senart, Notes d'e pi graphic indienne, 111: De quelques monuments 
indo'bactriens, B: Les statues de Sikri. J.A., 1890, 8e serie, tome XV, pp. 130-163, 
esp. p. 150. 
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He siecle de notre ere la masse des sculptures jusqu’ici connues, 
nous ne risquerons de nous egarer que de bien peu.” 

The next person to give his opinion is Alfred Grunwedel. In 
the chronological list in his Buddhistische Kunst in Indien he 
assumes the starting-point of the school of Gandhara to be about 
the year 100 A.D., while he annotates the 4th century A.D. as the 
"Hauptbauperiode von Gandhara” Elsewhere in the same book 
he fixes the beginning of the school a century earlier; “Aus stilisti- 
schen Griinden, welche zumeist aus der griechisch-rbmischen Kunst 
sich ergeben, ist als Zeit der Entwicklung nur die Zeit um Christi 
Geburt bis zum vierten Jahrhundert moglich.” 

After Grunwedel came Foucher, who, since 1894, had been 
very intensively occupied with the problem of the date of North- 
West Indian art. Originally he agreed with the opinion of 
Senart but later on he decided on account of the—accord¬ 
ing to him and to others -^)—decadent style of the reliquary of 
^ah-jl-kl Dherl, discovered in the meantime, that, “la constitution 
de I’ecole greco-bouddhique est sensiblement anterieure a Ka- 
niska”--). Consequently he ascribes the origin of North-West 
Indian art to the 1st century B.C., the flourishing period to the 

16) E. Senart, ibidem, p. 163. 

17) A. Grunwedel, Buddhistische Kunst in Indien, Handhuchet der konig- 
Uchen Museen zu Berlin, Berlin 1890, 1st cd., p. XIV. 

18) Ibidem, 1st ed., p, 81. 

19) A. Foucher, Lart bouddhique dans I hide d^aprh un litre recent, Keiue 
de rhistoire des religions, annee 15, tome XXX, Paris 1894, pp. 318-371, esp. 
p. 328, and A.G.B., vol. I, p. 42, 

20) In 1912: A. Foucher, Lorigine grecque de rimage du Bouddha, Annales 
du Musee Guimet, Bihliotheque de vulgarisation, tome XXXVIII, Chalons-sur- 
Saone 1912, pp. 231-272, Eng. ed. The G>eek Origin of the Image of Buddha in 
The Beginnings of Buddhist Art and other Essays in Indian and Central-Asian 
Archaeology, Paris-London 1917, pp. 111-138. 

In 1913: according to F. W, Thomas in The Date of Kanishka, f.R.AS., 1913, 
p. 632. In 1928: Bukkyo Bijutsu Kenkyu (Studies concerning the Fine Arts of 
Buddhism), Lecture by Foucher for the Maison Franco-Japonaise at Tokyo, 
entitled: Etudes sur I'art bouddhique de ITnde. 

21) For instance Marshall, Spooner and Vogel, see for instance: D. B. 
Spooner, Excavations at Shah-jTki-Dherl, AS.I.A.R., 1908-’09, pp. 38-59, esp. 
p, 50. 

22) A.G.B., vol. II, p, 442. 
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1st century A.D., after which decay begins in the 2nd half of that 
century -®). 

In 1903 Vogel declared that in his opinion the era, in which 
some images from Gandhara are dated, must be the Seleucidian era 
because he considers in agreement with Senart the first two 
centuries of the Christian era to be the flourishing period, after 
which the “degeneration” or Indianisation of the true Greek 
tradition begins 

Later on he does not touch upon the matter as to which era has 
been used in the dated inscriptions in question, but, sharing the 
opinion of Foucher, thinks on account of the reliquary of Kaniska, 
that the golden age had passed already before the reign of that 
monarch, “that is to say probably in the beginning of the second 
century A.D.”. 

In 1919 Gauranga Nath Banerjee also agreed with Foii- 
cher, only he gave a wider margin to the duration of that period, 
viz. from the 2nd century B.C. to the 2nd or 3rd century A.D. 

In his opinion the era of Kaniska is the same as the Vikrama era, 
so that, when following this reasoning one should have to conclude 
that he ascribes the flourishing period of Gandhara to even before 
58 E.C 

The next person to pronounce an opinion is Hackin, in 1923 
who places the period of decay later, viz. only in the 5 th century 
A.D. as a result of the invasion of the White Huns. 

Most archaeologists agree for the greater part, or wholly, with 
Foucher's opinion, that during Kaniska*s reign the flourishing 
period of Gandhara art had ended. To mention only a few: 


23 ) vol. II, p. 496 . 

24) J. Ph. Vogel, Inscribed Gandba)a Sculptures, A S.LA.R., 1903-’04, pp. 
244-260, esp. p. 259. 

25) J, Ph. Vogel, De Buddhistische Knnst tan Voor-hid/e, Amsterdam 1932, 
p. 35. 

26 ) G. N. Banerjee, Hellenism in Ancient India. 1st ed., London 1919, pp. 
51, 52. 

27) J. Hackin, Guide-Catalogue du ?*{usee Guirnei, Les collections bouddhi- 
ques (Expose historique et iconographicjue), hide Cent)ale et Ciandhara, Tinke- 
stan, Chine Septentrionale, Tibet, Paris 1923, p. 24. 
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Adam^*), Scherman-^), Grousset^®), Vogel 3^), Baner- 
JEE 3-), and Waldschmidt 

Chronologically then follows Bachhofer’s opinion in 1925 in 
his Zur Datierung der Gandhara-Plastik, copied almost word for 
word in his handbook Die fruhindische Plastik four years later, but 
we will leave the discussion of it for a while, to return to it later 
on in more detail. 

CooMARASWAMY, too, assumes the 1st century B.C. till the 3rd 
or the 4th century A.D. for the life of the art of North-West 
India. In contrast to Foucher, however, he puts the flourishing 
period in the reign of Kaniska^^), according to him from 120- 
160 A.D. 

For nearly a decennium no new ideas on the subject are put 
forward, till in 1936 Rowland decides, on the base of stylistic 
comparisons between Roman art and that of Gandhara, that the 
latter came into existence after the middle of the 1st century A.D., 
while it had its flourishing period from the end of the 2nd century 
A.D. till the beginning of the 4th century He denies that the 
^ah-jl-ki Dherl casket was dedicated by Kaniska and ascribes 
it to the 3rd century A.D. The Bimaran reliquary would, according 
to him, also be centuries later than hitherto assumed. In some 
respects his opinions strongly resemble those of Vincent Smith 


28) L. Adam, Buddhastatuen, Ursprung 7md For men det Buddhagestaltj Stutt¬ 
gart 1925. 

29) L. ScHERMAN, Die dltesten Buddhadarstellungen des Aiiinchener Aluseums 
fur Volkerkunde, Milnchener fahrbuch der Bildenden Kunst, Band V, 1928, 
Heft 3, pp. 64-80 and Band VI, 1929, Heft 2, pp. 147-166. Der alteste National- 
indische Buddha-typ, Pantheon, Aionatschrift fur Freunde und Sammler der 
Kunst, Jrg. 1928, Heft III, Miinchen 1928, pp. 147-150, esp. p. 150. Recently again 
in F. W. Thomas Volume, 1939, p. 242, and in Professor Jean Philippe Vogel 
zum Gedachtnis, Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, vol. 8, 1944, pp. 227-234. 

30 ) R. Grousset, Les civilisations de FOrient, tome II: LTnde, Paris 1930. 

31 ) See preceding page notes 24 and 25. 

32) G. N. Banerjee, Hellenism in Ancient India, p. 147. 

33) E. Waldschmidt, Gandhara, Kutscha, Turf an, Leipzig 1925, p. 15. 

34) A. K. CooMARASWAMY, History of Indian and Indonesian Art, London 
1927, p. 52, German edition, p. 58; henceforth abbreviated as H.LLA. 

35) B. Rowland Jr., A revised Chronology of Gandhara Sculpture, The Art 
Bulletin, vol. 18, Chicago 1936, pp. 387-400. 
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and Foucher®®), e.g. as regards the import of craftsmen from 
the Roman empire; "Considered as a part of the stylistic develop¬ 
ment of the Late Antique world, there is every reason to suppose 
that the great majority of these so-called Graeco-Buddhist carvings 
are the result of a sudden and intensive mass production that began 
no earlier than the second century A.D. and was almost entirely the 
work of artisans imported from the Roman East.” 

In 1945 Buchthal came forward with a date based, just like 
that of Rowland, on stylistic comparisons with the art of the 
Roman Imperium. According to him the art of Gandhara lasts 
from the 2nd to the 5th century A.D. 

Finally in 1946 Ghirshman proposed a very short period: be¬ 
ginning in the 1st century A.D., apex in the second half of the 
2nd century followed by stabilization and finally decay in the 
second half of the 3rd century'^®). 

Summarizing we thus see that several of the older archaeologists 
placed the florescence of North-West Indian art before the end 
of the 2nd century A.D. on account of the influence which this 
art has had on that of Amaravatl and at the same time during 
Kaniska’s reign, probably because of the tradition that this monarch 
had greatly promoted the fine arts. After the discovery of the 


36 ) A. Foucher, L'ar^ houddhique dans I'bide d'apres un litre recent, Annates 
du Musee Gnimet: Reine de Vhistoire des religions, annee 15, tome XXX, 
Paris 1894, p. 365. Afterwards Foucher has partly recanted this theory in 

voi. II, p. 527. 

37) B. Rowland Jr,, Gandhaia and Late Antique Art: The Buddha Image, 
Supplement to the American Journal of Archaeology, vol. XLVI, 1942, pp. 223- 
236, esp. p. 224; henceforth abbreviated as A.J.A. Further by this author: 
Gandhara and early Christian Art: Buddha PaUiatus, A.J.A., vol. XLIX, 1945, 
pp. 445-448. 

38) H. Buchthal, The Western Aspects of Gandhara Sculpture, Proceedings 
of the British Academy, vol. XXXI, London 1945, p. l6. By the same author: 
The Foundations for a Chronology of Gandhara Sculpture, Transactions of the 
Ceramic Society, vol. XIX, 1942-’43, London 1945; The Common Classical 
Sources of Buddhist and Christian Narrative Ab, J.R.A.S., 1943, pp. 137-148; 
The Haughton Collection of Gandhara Sculpture. The Burlington Magazine, vol. 
86, 1945 , pp. 66-73. 

39) R. Ghirshman, Begiam, Rechetches archeologique^ et histoiiques sur les 
Kouchans, pp. 153-154. 
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reliquary of this monarch Foucher changed his opinion and most 
other archaeologists with him . 

It is of no advantage to plunge into the discussion which has 
been going on for years already, and which flares up with new 
vehemence again and again, as to whether the origin of Gandhara 
art is due to Greek, Hellenistic or Roman influences. The enor¬ 
mous amount of literature devoted to this subject almost completely 
emanated from authors who are originally classical archaeologists. 
This is very comprehensible. It is always interesting to trace the 
influences exercised by the domain of one’s own study on neigh¬ 
bouring countries. In the same way indianists are always very much 
interested in the influence of India on South-East Asia and Central 
Asia. The danger connected with this, however, is that one begins 
to see “a tort et a travers” influences that either do not exist at all 
or in a slighter degree. This is certainly the case with a great part 
of the literature dealing with the art of North-West India 

But although opinions differ about the influences that have 
asserted themselves from the West on the art of North-West India, 
in our opinion it is beyond dispute that the ideas in this art very 
often originate from native Indian art as we know it from former 
stages at Bharhut and Sanchi. We are not always able to trace this, 
as the material for comparison is often lacking in either the one 
or the other. In Gandhara the Indian idea often was given a Hellen¬ 
istic appearance, but there are also several examples in which not 
only the idea, but design and working-out as well of a certain 
religious scene were simply copied from ancient national art. As 
an example we would like to advance e.g. the descent of the 
Buddha from the Trayastrimsa Heaven (see textfig. 1). Here the 
whole design of the scene has been directly copied from Indian art, 
for it appears from examples of the older art of India in which 
the Buddha is not yet represented (see textfig. 2), that this design 


40) See further for a quotation of Foucher on the casket of this king, p. 99. 

41) For a striking example see the articles by Buchthal cited in note 38, 
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existed already for a long time^^). In Gandhara we see in the 
centre “en face” the triple ladder; on the middle one the Buddha is 
standing; at his right and left the gods Brahma and Indra; some¬ 
times a large number of gods are represented on both sides 
but this was not a new idea either, for these were also often 
represented in this scene in the older Indian art (see textfig. 3). If 
the North-West Indian sculptor had possessed some originality and 
had wanted to give a representation of his own, then he could 
without difficulty have rendered the same scene in a somewhat 
different manner, e.g. by giving a side view of the ladders leaning 
aslant which would even have rendered the design more clear. 
Another instance showing that ancient Indian art forms the base of 
North-West Indian art is the representation of the visit of Indra to 
Buddha (see fig. 3, 9, 35, and textfig. 7 on p. 109). 

We can therefore take for granted that the influence from India 
on Gandhara has been considerably greater than was generally 
assumed up till now. The western influence, on the other hand, 
has probably been much less, especially in the later centuries A.D., 
than is generally supposed. During the golden age of Gandhara 
there is little to be discovered of direct western influence, and what 
reminds one of western art are for the greater part elements from 
the real period of influence. This period probably nearly coincides 
with the Parthian domination of North-West India, and includes 
part of the 1st century A.D., when the mastery had already passed 
from the Parthians to the Scythians. These Parthian monarchs 
probably copied and imported much from the Hellenistic West, 


42) At Bharhut: A. Cunningham, The Stupa of Bharhut, London 1879, pi. 
XVII; S. Kramrisch, Indian Sculpture, The Heritage of India Series, London 
1933, pi. V, fig. 22. At Sanchi: F, C. Maisey, Sanchi, and its remains, London 
1892, pict. XI; J. Marshall, A Guide to Sanchi, Calcutta 1918, p. 56, 3rd ed. 
p. 61. 

43) C. L. Fabri, a Graeco-Buddhist Sculpture representing the Buddha!s 
Descent from the Heaven of the Thirty-three Gods, Acta Or., vol. VIII, 1930, 
pp. 288-293. Further A. Foucher, A.G.B., vol. I, fig. 265 on p. 539. 

44) See further pp. 108-109. T. Bloch already pointed out the Indian influence 
in this scene in: The Buddha worshipped by Indra: a favourite subject of Ancient 
Indian Art, Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Jan.-Dec. 1898, Calcutta 
1899, pp. 186-189. 
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following the example of the kings of Parthia, the Arsacids. Un¬ 
fortunately we know rather little of the art of the Arsacids but 
they undoubtedly felt strongly attracted to Hellenism ■*®), judging 
“inter alia”, from the fact that on their coins which are of a Grecian 
type, they carried the epitheton tpAeUiiv ■*'). Another fact which 
points in that direction is, that Greek was the official language in 
the realm of the Arsacids'**), and several Greek inscriptions of 
these monarchs have been found. Consequently it is quite possible 
that most objects in India, so strongly resembling those found at 
Alexandria and other Hellenistic towns about the same time*®), 
were imported by these Parthian monarchs into India, via the realm 
of the Arsacids, or by sea-route, or else copied on the spot •^°). The 
possibility that this import had already begun under the prede¬ 
cessors of the Parthian rulers, the Indo-Bactrian kings, must not be 
excluded. 

The famous and amply discussed casket of Bima ran iig- 1) 
has nearly always bc-en ascribed up till now to the period of the 
Parthian domination. On its sides under ogives, between which 


45) C. Huart, La Perse antique et la civilisation iranienne, Levolution de 
rkumanite, Paris 1925, pp. 143-146. 

46) W. M. Mac Govern, The early Empires of Central Asia, A Study of the 
Scythians and the Huns and the part they played in world history, Ghapel Hill 
1939, p. 73. 

47) In the long run this surname became stereotyped and had no longer a 
literal meaning. Ernst Herzfeld says; “ “Griechenfreund’' ... ein Beiwort das die 
hellenistische Zeit lang iiberlebt, bezieht sich wohl immer auf das Verhaltnis zu 
den griechischen Stadten mit Selbstverw^altung. Auf den Westen bezogen wiirde es 
eher fiiaoeojjiaiog bedeuten, was man nicht gut auf Miinzen setzen konnte'’, 
Sakastan, Archaeologische Mitteilungen aus Iran, Band IV, Berlin 1932, p. 48: 
henceforth abbreviated as Arch. Mitt. ban. 

48) A. Christensen, Ulran sous les Sassanides, Copenhague 1944, p. 49; 
C. Huart, La Perse Antique et la civilisation iranienne, p, 144. 

49) We have in mind objects like those found by Sir John Marshall at 
Taxila reproduced for instance in his Guide to Taxtla, 3rd ed., Delhi 1936, 
pi. 1, and Excavations at Taxila, A.S.LA.R, 1912-’13, pp. 1-52, pi. XX and 
XXIII, fig. a; Excavation at Taxila, A.S.LA.R., 1928-'29, pi. XIX, fig, 1; 
pi. XX, figs. 10 and 11. 

50) See also L. Bachhofer, On Greeks and Sakas in India, J.A.O.S., vol. 61, 
1941, pp. 223-250. 
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eagles are hovering, figures are seen, one of which is a Buddha 
figure. The attitude of the body is jaunty, his right hand is lifted in 
abhayamudra in front of the chest, and on his head he wears an 
usnisa. Further the moustache is remarkable. Figures are standing at 
his right and left side, each one under an ogive of its own, turned 
towards the Buddha, obviously in an attitude of worship. Bach- 
HOFER calls the figure on the right a lay-brother Codrington 
inclines to the idea of a Brahmin ascetic on the left and a prince 
on the right ®“). The aureole behind the head of both secondary 
figures, however, does characterize them as divine figures. Further¬ 
more the figures differ from each other by the fact that the one on 
the right is wearing a turban and is completely draped in a robe, 
the one on the left, on the other hand, is bareheaded, wears his 
hair in the ascetic’s knot and has a beard. The upper part of the 
body is partly naked, and in his left hand he is carrying a small 
jar. This figure undohbtedly represents Brahma, while the other 
figure is Indra or Sakra, the two most important gods of Hinduism, 
who, as we will see further on, are often reproduced on either side 
of the Master. The most current date for the reliquary was about 
the year 50 B.C., as some coins of Azes were lying with the 
reliquary when it was discovered, so scholars were convinced that 
the casket consequently originated from Azes’ reign, and there¬ 
fore from the Parthian period. 

Against this conception however, some ver/ serious objections 
can be made. In the first place the pilasters on the sides, bearing 
a row of ogives, show a shape that is not very old. Not only are 
they flat but moreover a little oblong ^ is cut out on the surface 
of the column, which does not appear on pilasters at the beginning 


51) L. Bachhofer, Z//r DaUerung der Gandhara-Plastik, Zeitschrijt fur 
BuddhhmuSy VI Jahrgang, 1924-'25, Neue Folge, III Jahrgang, Miinchen 1925, 
pp. 4‘29, esp. p. 26. Also issued separately, in which edition p. 25. Henceforth we 
will give the numbers of the pages in the separate edition; in Zekschrijt fur 
BuddhhmuSy vol. VI, it will be the same page plus one. 

52) K. DE B. Codrington, Ancient India, p. 52 . 
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of Gandhara art but somewhat later The oldest sculptures, as 
far as we can check them, do not show this oblong. Furthermore 
we observe that the design on the casket, viz. a row of ogives, 
supported by pilasters, strongly reminds us of the decoration shown 
on several stupas, ‘‘inter alia” the stupa of Shevaki at Kabul, 
ascribed by Bachhofer to the 3rd century A.D. and which in our 
opinion originates in any case from the Kusana time A similar 
row of ogives was unusual in the early art of North-West India. 
The oldest period had only the round, high and slender Corinthian 
pilasters, forming the separation between the different reliefs in a 
row, and they were moreover often placed in a separate rect¬ 
angular partition. Round Corinthian pilasters do occur now and 
then in later times, but then they are mostly short, thick and 
tapering. 

A most remarkable monument has been found at Sirkap, the 
town in Taxila, v/hich, judging “inter alia” by the coins discovered 
there was deserted after the reign of Kujula Kadphises 
Marshall calls it; ‘‘The shrine of the double-headed eagle.” 
Here we find a stupa placed on a plinth and decorated with some 
Corinthian pilasters, two of which are round and four flat, "nota 
bene” without the little oblong. The monument possibly has been 
built in the transition-period from the round to the flat pillar. At 
any rate it dates from early North-West Indian art. When the 


53) For instance in the relief fig. 234 on p. 465 in A. Foucher, A.G.B,, 

vol. F the architectural details of which point to a date in the flourishing period 
of Gandhara art, further fig. 346 on p. 87 in vol. 11, which is also of 

a later date on account of the draping of the Buddha’s robe, the way in which 
his hair is represented and the attitude of his hands, see for more details pp. 124 
seq. Lastly our fig. 12, for discussion see pp. 114 seq. Codrington believes that 
this oblong “is traceable only in post-Kushan Mathura sculpture” which therefore 
would lead to a late date for the casket, Ancient India, p. 52; Rowland too 
Ascribed the reliquary to the 3rd century: A revised Chronology of Gandhara 
Sculpture, The Art Bulletin, vol. XVIII, 1936, pp. 387-400, esp. p. 399. In our 
opinion the rule is: The shorter and the more tapering the pilaster (and in con¬ 
sequence the shorter the oblong), the later the relief. 

54) L. Bachhofer, Die fruhindische Plasttk, Munchcn 1929, pJ. 159, fig. 1. 

55) For details see Ch. VII, pp. 374-376. 

56) J. Marshall, A Guide to Taxila, 3rd eJ., pi. XIH. p. 88, 
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town was deserted the stupa was in excellent condition, evidently 
not having been built so long ago. But suppose the monument 
existed for a long time already, e.g. 50 years, even then the rel¬ 
iquary would date only from about the beginning of our era. A 
second reason for assuming that the monument belongs to the 1st 
century of our era, is the fact that one out of the four birds, which 
have been pictured on the plinth, is very distinctly a double-headed 
eagle, which unfortunately can no longer be seen in the other three. 
According to Sir John Marshall, this motive decidedly points to 
Scythian influence. As it was such a specific Scythian motif it is 
very difficult to assume that the Parthian monarchs would have 
made use of it, and thus this double-headed eagle might also point 
to the fact that the stupa was built in the 1st century A.D., probably 
during the reign of Kujula Kadphises. Comparing the pilasters on 
the plinth of this stupa and those on the reliquary of Bimaran, we 
have to conclude that the reliquary must be dated later, as the latter 
shows no round pilasters, and on account of the fact that we see 
the well-known oblong “en repousse” on the body of the flat 
pilasters. 

We can, therefore, assume that the reliquary dates from the 
1st century A.D. at the earliest, but possibly from some time after¬ 
wards, as it is not probable that the great emperor Kaniska had 
ordered a reliquary to be made which was far less beautiful in all 
respects (see fig. 2). Undoubtedly he commissioned the best artist 
of his time. But in spite of this, Agesilaos’ work cannot vie with 
that of Bimaran. Moreover, all caskets remaining from the time 
before Kaniska are simple pyxeis or small, round, flat boxes. Even 
princes like Viyakamitra during the reign of King Menander had 
very simple reliquaries made Not one piece from early times, 
which can be compared in any respect with that of Bimaran, has 
been found. On the other hand the superfluous settings with precious 
stones remind one rather of the barbaric art of the Sakas of the 
2nd and 3rd centuries, who used much gold and precious stones in 
their jewellery, judging by their Bodhisattva images, who imitating 

57) N. G. Majumdar, The Bajaur casket of the reign of Menander, Ep. Ind., 
vol. 24, 1937, pp. 1-8. 
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the Scythian kings wore countless ornaments and precious stones. 
The design of the eagle between the ogives, as already mentioned 
above, can also hint to Scythian influence. Finally we should like 
to add one more argument; Should the Bimaran reliquary indeed 
date from the year 50 B.C., then it is at least strange that during the 
following century till halfwav the 1st century A.D. not a singi,. 
Buddha image has been found. At Sirkap, which was deserted in 
favour of Sirsukh and which was still inhabited during the reign of 
Kujula Kadphises, as appears from the discovered coins, not a 
single Buddha image or even a fragment of one has been found. 
CoDRiNGTON feels this difficulty, as he says: ‘The problem of 
Sirkap, where no coins later than Wema Kadphises have been 
found, is very great.” ■'’*) But he goes no further than stating the 
problem. As appears from the above mentioned facts, a revision 
of the opinion current up till now is necessary. The only argu¬ 
ments, which have been put forward in favour of the early dating 
of the casket about the year 50 B.C., are first, the discovery of a 
deposit with the reliquary consisting of four copper coins of Azes, 
furthermore, the good style of the casket, and finally, the palaeog¬ 
raphy of the inscription on the steatite vase in v'hich the casket 
was found. Particularly the first argument has been stressed over 
and over again. Lastly, once more by R. Le May '’®), who dates it 
somewhat later than is usually done, namely in the 1st century A.D. 

In our opinion a find of coins may be used as a criterion for a 
date only then, when it concerns a coin which apparently was lost 
by chance at a time when it was still current. Similar discoveries 
of coins can be used for calculations concerning the date of the 
stratum in which the coins are found, but it must be remembered 
that in India coins remained in circulation a very long time. When 
however, a coin is found, which was apparently meant as a deposit, 
the situation is quite different. The only conclusion to be drawn 
in that case is that the reliquary cannot be older than the coin. That 
it is contemporary with the coins found near it, even if all of them 

58) K. DE B. Cod KINGTON, Ancient India, p. 42. 

59) R. Le May, The Bhnaran Casket, The Burlington Magazine, vol. 82, 
London, May 1943, pp. 116-123. 
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are of one monarch and not very much worn down, would be, how¬ 
ever, a premature conclusion Besides, something special, some¬ 
thing precious is given as a deposit and certainly not something 
common. The objection might be made, of course, that in those 
times coins were something precious, but undoubtedly even gold 
coins were not so valuable compared with the burden of the costs, 
v\'hich the pious layman had to bear for having the brilliant rel¬ 
iquary made, apart from the question, whether he had the stupa 
beautified as well, or even built. It is very improbable therefore, 
that a current copper coin, which must have had a rather small 
value for the donor, was given as a deposit. On the other hand— 
according to the deposits found—an old coin is considered to be 
very precious, not because of its value in metal, but for the remark- 
ability of its age. This is proved by hoards consisting of coins of 
ver\^ different dates. In 1879 Simpson found a hoard of coins in 
the stupa of Ahin Posh which contained "inter alia” coins of Wima 
Kadphises (about the middle of the 1st century A.D.) and a 
slightly wom-down coin of Julia Sabina Suppose that this last 
coin had been current during 20 years before it reached India and 
was deposited, and that that coin was struck immediately after 
Hadrianus’ wedding in 128, then it might only have been deposited 
in 128 -j- 20 = 148 A.D. at the earliest. The difference between 
the time of the depositing and the date of the coins of Wima 
Kadphises, is therefore about a century, but perhaps even more. 
This most clearly proves that old coins were used as a deposit. A 
still stronger argument is the deposit found in stupa I at Lalchak. 
Codrington says about it: "A pit sunk into the rubble core brought 
to light large numbers of coins, including those of Antialkidas” 


60) L. Bachhofer builds his hypotheses on this uncertain base, see: Z//; 
DaUerung der Gatidhara-Plastik, separate edition, pp. 8-18, Die fruhhidische 
Plastik, pp. 75-79. An example of his method can also be found on p. 88 of Die 
\yuhindische Plastik, where he deducts from the fact that a coin of Wima Kadphi¬ 
ses was found underneath the Buddha image of Charsadda, that this image, there¬ 
fore, dates from about 50-78 A.D. See for our opinion also Ch. VII, p. 375. 

61) Lecture by Dr. Hoernle on the gold coins found by W. Simpson in the 
Ahin Posh Tope at Jalalabad, Proceedhigs of the Asiatic Society of Beiigal, 1878, 
pp. 122-138, esp. pi. II and III. 
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(about 130 B.C.), ‘Kadphises II, Indo-Sassanian kings and Sa- 
manta Deva” (about 950 A.D.) ®-). 

So to us it seems “a priori” incorrect to use a coin from a deposit 
as a basis for dating, as has been done up till now, and therefore, 
in our opinion, we can only say in this case that the reliquary of 
Bimaran has been made after Azes. 

The second argument in favour of the early date for the casket 
was its good style. This brings us to the second maxim, always ap¬ 
plied when judging North-West Indian art, which, in our opinion, 
is incorrect as well. It was Foucher who emphasized this maxim 
mostly, but before and after him it was always repeated that “the 
better the style, the earlier the date”, and even Coomaraswamy, 
whose views often differ from the general opinion, endorses it ®^). 
In itself this maxim is very dangerous, as a strongly subjective 
valuation will influence the judgement of “good” and “bad”. For: 
what is “good” and what is “bad”.^ This entirely depends on the 
applied standard. To all archaeologists of the nineteenth century 
and the first quarter of this one "good” implied all that, in which 
much of the beloved and adored Greek art was found, and this 
still applies to many archaeologists of to-day. The Greek ideal of 
beauty has during some time fascinated the minds of scholars to 
such an extent that they were of the opinion that this surely brilliant 
period of the world’s historv of art was so far above all other art 
that an ideal of beauty from any other period could scarcely be 
compared to or much less compete with it. Hence some scholars 
even went so far that they could only appreciate that kind of art 
showing western influences, whilst they disapproved of all other 
art. Some of them, like Vincent Smith, went even further, as 
they could no longer appreciate the art influenced by the West, 


62) K. DE B. CoDRiNGTOX, Ancient India, p, 49. The explanation Sir John 
Marshall wishes to give for this fact, \i 2 . that “the debris used to raise this 
mound was carted from one of the earlier sites where early coins would be 
pJentifur', seems to us too far-fetched. 

63) A. K. Coomaraswamy, The Origin of the Buddha Image, The Art Bulle¬ 
tin, vol. IX, no. 4, New York 1927, p. 33; henceforth abbreviated as Origin 
Buddha Image. 
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which they considered inferior by far to that all-surpassing classic 
art from old Hellas; 

“The Gandhara or Peshawar sculptures ... are only echoes of 
the second rate Roman art of the third and fourth centuries ... in 
the expression of human passions and emotions Indian art has com¬ 
pletely failed, except during the time when it was held in Graeco- 
Roman leading strings, and it has scarcely at any time essayed an 
attempt to give visible form to any divine ideal.” We cannot 
digress any further on the question of the philhellenism of the 
nineteenth century and the first quarter of this century, as we 
would wander too much from our subject. 

The appreciation of art as being “good” or “bad” is very sub¬ 
jective, and in itself this reason makes the maxim “the better, the 
older” very dangerous. But apart from that it seems to us that the 
matter has other aspects. 

If the art of Gandhara was a fragment of Hellenistic art sud¬ 
denly removed as a whole from the eastern part of the Mediter¬ 
ranean basin to Gandhara, then indeed the maxim would hold 
good, as the oldest art-specimens would then be strongly Hellen¬ 
istic, while a decrease of the Hellenistic element could be stated 
in the further course of development, a kind of dying down for 
lack of sufficient western influence, or an increasing domination of 
the native element, according to one’s view. Indeed it is in this 
way that the process of development of the art of North-West 
India or even of the whole of India has been generally pictured. 
Fergusson says e.g.: "The history of Indian art is a history of 
decay.” But North-West Indian art certainly is not a fragment of 
Hellenistic art suddenly removed from the eastern part of the 
Mediterranean basin to Gandhara. This art with genuine Indian 
elements originated in a country where strong Hellenistic influ¬ 
ences had been active during a number of years, and began to 
build up a life of its own on its fruitful native Indian soil, trying 
to assimilate foreign influences as well as possible. In the begin¬ 
ning this process went by fits and starts, so that brilliant results 

64) V, Smith, Graeco-Roman Influence on the Civilization of Ancient India, 
J.A.S.B.. vol. 58, part 1, 1889, p. 173. 
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were not immediately achieved, as can be understood. The two 
worlds that met here had slowly to assimilate each other, and onlv 
after years of efforts a harmonious whole could come into exis¬ 
tence as we find in the best works of Gandhara art, like the Buddha 
of SikrI, the Bodhisattvas of Shahbaz-Garhi, Sahr-i-Bahlol, Takht- 
i-Bahi and so many others 

As we saw, the period of strong Hellenistic influence probably 
coincides with the domination by the Parthian monarchs. Their 
objects of art are for the greater part imported wares or copies of 
these, and therefore in this short period we can indeed speak of a 
fragment of Hellenistic art, removed from the eastern part of the 
Mediterranean basin. But soon after, in rhe Scythian period, the 
reaction of Indian art on this western influence presents itself, and 
the assimilation-process begins, that will usher in the rise of 
Gandhara art. 

Toucher denies this course of events with the following words; 
“Ce criterium de plus ou moins grand developpement nous parait 
en effet valable pour une ecole qui suit son evolution naturelle, 
mais non point pour un art plus qua demi importe et d’avance en 
pleine possession de sa technique. Nous persistons plutot a penser 
qu’en these generate la plus brillante floraison du rameau helle- 
nistique ente sur le vieux tronc indien dut se produire a I’origine, 
et qu’ensuite il ne put aller qu’en deperissant. Toute tendence 
d’apparence archai'sante dans un bas-relief ou une statue greco- 
bouddhique serait ainsi a nos yeux, au lieu d’une preuve d’anti- 
quite, une marque de decadence par “re-indianisation” croissante 
du motif ou du type.” 

We do not see how Toucher can combine this line of thought 
with the fact that the beautiful, and not in the least archaic stucco 
plastic from the monastery of Mohra Moradu undoubtedly dates 
from the later part of Gandhara art as he acknowledges himself. 


65) Reproduced in L. Adam, Buddhastatnen, pL 6; A. Foucher, vol. 

I, frontispiece; L. Bachhofer, Zur Datienmg der Gandh^a-Plastik, fig. 9; 
L. Bachhofer, Die jruhindische Plastik, pL 145 and 146. 

66) A. FoUCHEr, Les l>as-reliejs du stu'^a de Sikrt {Gandhara), j.A., iOe 
serie, tome II, 1903, pp. 185'330, esp. p. 320. 
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We should like to emphasize once more the difference betu^een 
this scheme of development, which was customary up till now (see 
textfig. 4) and that which we offer. In our opinion, there is a 
short period of strong Hellenistic influences, resulting in the origin 



Textfig. 4. Graph showing the course of North-West Indian art 
according to FouchkR and others. 


of a thoroughly new art, showing the normal stages of rise, 
florescence and decay, or a change into a new art (see textfig. 5). 
Of course this does not exclude the fact that the art of Gandhara 



Textfig. 5. Graph showing the course of North-West Indian art 
according to us 


did receive influences from surrounding countries in later times as 
well, as almost every art is open to influences from abroad. Hov/- 
ever, these could not in the case of Gandhara change the trend 
North-West Indian art had taken. These later influences were 
assimilated into the “own” art just as is done by every healthy art 
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which encounters foreign influences, and incorporates only those 
elements which it understands and can assimilate into its gamma 
of motifs and forms of expression. We think this presentation of 
the evolution of the art of North-West India is something quite 
different from the process of a suddenly removed fragment of a 
flourishing period with the following slow decay, as nearly all 
archaeologists have suggested (see textfig. 4). Cunningham for 
instance says; 

“It is a fact, which receives fresh proofs every day, that the art 
of sculpture, or certainly of good sculpture, appeared suddenly 
in India at the very time that the Greeks were masters of the Kabul 
valley, that it retained its superiority during the period of the Greek 
and half-Greek rule of the Indo-Scythians, and that it deteriorated 
more and more the further it receded from the Greek age, until its 
degradation culminated in the wooden inanities and bestial 
obscenities of the Brahmanical temples.” 

The maxim “the better (that is to say the more beautiful), the 
older”, does not hold good in our opinion, the more so as in the 
flourishing period of Gandhara art sculptures have been made, 
which, according to the taste of thephilhellenians, decidedly ought 
to be called very good. According to their maxim these would have 
to be very early ones, which however, is not the case. 

Moreover, with regard to the Buddha figure on the reliquary oi 
Bimaran, it is also generally pointed out that the action, shown by 
the figure, should indicate western influence. As an argument: 
against this view we should like only to refer to the action shown 
by a rather late piece of art viz. the striding Buddha found bv 
Barthoux at Hadda Good style therefore cannot serve as an 
argument in favour of the antiquity of the Bimaran casket. 

Discussing the object in the Burlington Magazine Le May has 
added still another argument to the usual ones, which, according 

67) A. Cunningham, Arch. Sure. Reg, vol. Ill, p. 100. 

68) Reproduced by J. Hackin, jouilles de la Delegation archeologique 
franca/se a Hadda (Afghanistan), Rciiie des Arts Asiattques (henceforth abbre¬ 
viated as R.A.A.), t'ol. V, 1928, pp. 66-76, pi. XXI, fig, 11. Also reproduced 
by Ph. Stern, Dart de ilnde in Histoire nnne^selle des arts des tentps pu- 
mitifs jiisqua nos jours, edited by Lours Reau, vol. IV, book II, fig. 93 on p. 133- 
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to him, is the strongest of all, viz. that, according to Konow and 
Thomas, the Kharosthi inscription on the steatite vase, in which 
the golden reliquary was found, points to an early date. Now' 
Konow says that the palaeography is older than that of the Taxila 
scroll and the inscriptions of Takht-i-Bahi and Paja and about 
contemporary with that of the Lion Capital ®®). In a letter to Le 
May, Thomas informs him that in his opinion the script dates 
from about 50-70 A.D. When these two authorities give dates 
wdth a difference of 100 years, it is clear that the palaeography of 
the Kharosthi script is not a very safe guide in determining the 
age of the casket. 

So the arguments in favour of the antiquity of the reliquary of 
Bimaran, to wit: the coin-deposit, the good style, and the palaeog¬ 
raphy do not hold good, and the arguments in favour of a later 
date impel us to conclude that the casket probably was not made 
until Kaniska, and rather in the first half of the 1st century of his 
era than in the second half, judging by the moustache of the 
Buddha. 

In 1927 CooMARASWAMY advanced some arguments by which 
he tried to prove that the Buddha image of Mathura has at least 
equally as ancient rights as the image of Gandhara. Although 
believing that the Mathura Buddha was older, he could not prove 
this: “I am inclined to presume on general grounds a priority for 
Mathura; but that is not evidence. All that w'e can assert is that 
the earliest Buddha types in each area are in the local style...” 
CooMARASWAMY mentions six arguments, put forward by those 
who wish to ascribe an older date to the Buddha image of Gandhara 
than to that of Mathura, viz. the images of Loriyan Tahgai, Hasht- 
nagar and Skarah Dherl, the reliquaries of Bimaran and that of 
Kaniska, and, finally, a coin of Maues, on which a seated Buddha 
is said to be seen. Some of Coomaraswamy’s objections to these 


69 ) Corpus, p. 51. 

70) R. Le May, The Bimaran Casketj The Burlington Magazine, vol. 82, May 
1943, p. 120. 

71) Origin Buddha Image, p. 37; see also The Indian Origin of the Buddha 
Image, f.A.O.S., vol. 46, 1926, pp. 165-170. 
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arguments are"^), that the first three sculptures have been dated 
in a sofar unknown era; furthermore the casket of Bimaran was 
found nearly a century ago and “methods of excavation nearly 
ninety years ago were not by any means as critical as they are now”, 
while moreover “Wilson himself was of opinion that the stupas of 
Afghanistan “are undoubtedly all subsequent to the Christian 
era.” ” 

It seems to us that indeed these are rather weak objections. 
Though the era is unknown, this is no argument against the opinion 
that the images do not date from the 1st century before or after 
the beginning of our era. Still weaker is the objection that methods 
of excavation a hundred years ago were less critical than they are 
now. It seems incorrect to us to assume beforehand that Masson 
did not actually find the coins of Azes with the reliquary of Bima¬ 
ran. Finally the fact that Wilson himself was of opinion that all 
stupas had to be dated after the beginning of our era, is of no value, 
for then scholars knew even less about the history of those times 
than we do now, and the most fantastic theories were launched. 
So we should like to attach little or no value to the scientific con¬ 
clusions derived from certain discoveries at the time these were 
made, while the sober enumeration of what was discovered, and in 
which way, still keeps its value in our opinion. Therefore we would 
rather assume these last data to be certain in our argumentation, 
but we think we can advance the opinion that the discovery of coins 
of Azes in itself does not yet imply a possibility of assigning the 
reliquary to the reign of that monarch. So although Coomara- 
swamy’s counter-arguments were rather weak, he nevertheless was 
on the right way, perhaps, as was more often the case with him, 
more because of an instinctively correct feeling for several matters 
in Indian art than because of logical reasoning and argumentation. 

Starting from the results achieved in Chapter One we can now 
ascertain that the three images with dated inscriptions actually 
originate from a much later time, as they have been dated in the 
old era, beginning in our opinion in the year 129 B.C. Therefore 

72) Origin Buddha Image, p. 33. 

73) H. H. Wilson, Ariana antiqua, London 1841, p. 322. 
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their date really is 129 B.C. + 318 = 189 A.D., 129 B.C. + 387 
= 258 A.D. and 129 B.C. + 399 — 270 A.D. In the meantime 
more dated inscriptions have been discovered which now could be 
added here. The age of the casket of Bimaran has already been 
amply discussed. The last argument, advanced by the supporters 
of the priority of the Buddha image from North-West India, was 
a coin of Maues, on which scholars thought a seated Buddha could 
be distinguished . Coomaraswamy already refuted this point 
in the article we cited before '^^), but Tarn apparently overlooked 
this, for he makes the said coin the starting-point of a long argu¬ 
ment in his book The Greeks in Bactria and India, in which he 
explains that in his opinion the image of the Buddha came into 
existence in Gandhara in the beginning of the 1st century B.C. at 
the latest, and consequently existed for almost two centuries 
already, when at Mathura people only began to represent the 
Master in stone ^®). In this connection the theory of Grunwedel 
and Toucher that the Buddha image goes back to the Apollo 
figureis revived: 

"I am only concerned with chronology, and the long priority of 
the Gandhara Buddha is now, I think, proved by a definite piece 
of evidence; but I should like to sketch what, in my opinion, must 
have been the course of events. The Greek, as we have seen, was 
becoming Indianised from about the beginning of the first century 


74) For instance: V. A. Smith, Numismatic Notes and Novelties, II: Ancient 

and Mediaeval India, vol. 66, part I, 1879, pp. 298-309, esp. p. 300; M. 

Longworth Dames, Review of R. B. Whitehead’s Catalogue of the Coim in 
the Panjab Museum, Lahore, Vol. I: Inclo-Greek Coins, f.R.AS., 1914, pp. 
791-795, esp. p. 793. 

75) A. K. Coomaraswamy, Origin Buddha Image, p. 16 and fig. 6. See also 
Notes on Indian Coins and Symbols, Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, Neue Folge, vol. 
IV, Berlin 1927-’28, pp. 175-188, esp. p. 185; henceforth abbreviated as O.Z. 

76 ) Tarn, pp. 399-408. 

77) A. Grunwedel, Buddhist Art in India, Eng. ed. by J. Burgess, London 
1901 , p. 164. A. Foucher, Vorigine grecque de i'Image dti Bouddha, Annales du 
Musee Guimet, BibL de Vulgarisation, tome XXXVIII, pp. 231-272, esp. p. 258; 
Eng. ed. in The Beginnings of Buddhist Art, p. 128. See also L. Bachhofer, 
Plastik der Kushana, Pantheon, Jrg. 1931, Miinchen, pp. 355-359 and 502-506, 
esp. p. 359. 
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B.C., and therewith was born the Gandhara school, which must 
from its date be in the line of development of the Greeks who came 
to India from Bactria; the Indian Buddhist, influenced by Bhakti, 
wanted the story of the life and previous lives of Buddha cut in 
stone, and the Greek was now, as he might not have been in the 
time of Demetrius and Menander, ready to respond. The first 
Greek artist had to decide what to do with the perpetually recurring 
central figure. He may or may not have known, or cared, whether 
Gautama had been a man or god; being a Greek, he only knew one 
way of representing either, and therewith was born, in the mind 
of some unknown and obscure Greek sculptor, the idea of repre¬ 
senting Buddha in human form. The Greek artists took their 
own Apollo type and Indianised it; the steps from the Greek 
Apollo to the Graeco-Indian Buddha have often been traced. But 
their Buddha went no deeper than their Apollo; he was just a 
beautiful man; you mav search these suave faces in vain for what 
should have been there, the inner spirit of the great Reformer. 

"So some Indians ultimately felt. It can only have been dissatis¬ 
faction with the established Gandhara type of Buddha which first 
produced the Indian type at Mathura. It was recognised that it was 
now far too late to represent Buddha in any way but as a man; 
but they wanted a Buddha of their own, not a Greek Apollo.” 

“The Indian artists of Mathura discarded the old rule of repre¬ 
senting Buddha only by symbols, not because of Bhakti, but because 
for generations that rule had vanished from the Graeco-Buddhist 
art of the North-West and they could not fall behind; it was too 
late to do anything else.” 

We will return to this matter concerning the priority of Gan¬ 
dhara or Mathura further on®’’). The starting-point of Tarn’s 
argumentation, the coin of Maues, is incorrect, as had been proved 
already by Coomaraswamy and recently again was explained by 
Bachhofer in a very convincing way ®^). The supposed Buddha 


78) Tarn, pp. 404-405 

79) Tarn, p. 407. 

80) See Ch. Ill, pp. 169-171. 

81) L. Bachhofer, On Greeks and Sakas in India, J.A.O.S., vol. 6l, 1941, 

Van Lohuizen-de Leeuw, The “Scythian" Period 7 
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figure is nothing more than a seated monarch, a motif frequently 
occurring on the coins in the 1st century B.C. and A.D. both on 
the obverse and reverse of the coins ®*). 

So the arguments of those scholars who insisted that the Buddha 
of Gandhara was older than that of Mathura, do no longer hold 
good. The oldest dated pieces of both areas now date resp. from 
the years 1 and 2 of the Kaniska era, and this makes so little 
difference that for the present we cannot yet decide as to which 
one has the priority 

The oldest dated Buddha image in Gandhara can be found on 
the reliquary of Kaniska (see fig. 2). This much discussed casket 
was discovered by Spooner in 1909 during his excavation of the 
stupa of Kaniska at ^ah-ji-kl Dherl in the neighbourhood of 
Peshawar. It is made of gilded brass. On the side putti carry a 
garland. In between, several figures have been inserted: Buddhas 
with adorants, and also a figure, which is clearly meant to represent 
the Emperor Kaniska himself in his typical Scythian costume; to 
the right and to the left of him the personification of sun and 
moon. The upper border is decorated with flying ducks, a motif 
also popular in the ivories found by Hackin in Afghanistan 
On the cover a Buddha is seated in abhayamudra on a lotus, behind 
his head a large halo, adorned with flower petals. At his right 
Indra, at his left Brahma, the hands in anjah, wrongly described as 
two disciples by DahlmANN and as two Bodhisattvas by 


pp. 223-250, esp. pp. 229-230. We had the opportunity to check this opinion of 
CooMARASWAMY and Bachhofer on observation of the coins in the Cabinet de 
Medailles at Paris, and it seems absolutely right. Whitehead is of the same 
opinion: Notes on the Indo-Greek, Num. Chron., 5th series, vol. XX, 1940, pp, 
89-122, esp. pp. 114'115. 

82) Tarn argued that had the figure on Maues coin been a seated king then 
it ought to have been on the obverse, this being in his opinion the king’s place 
on a coin, p. 402. 

83) See further, Ch. Ill, pp. 169-171, 

84) J, Hackjn, Recherches archeologiques a Be gram, Memoires de la Delega¬ 
tion archeologique jrangaise en Afghanistan, tome IX, Paris 1939, fig. 205, etc. 

85) J. Dahlmann, Die Thotnas-Legende und die altesten historischen Be- 
ziehungen des Christentums zum fernen Osten im Licht der indisc hen Alt er turns- 
kunde, Freiburg i. Breisgau 1912, p, 105. 
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CooMARASWAMY ®®). The head-dress of the figure at the right of 
the Buddha, however, clearly indicates this person as Indra. 

Now the remarkable thing is, that all scholars who have occupied 
themselves with the casket, as Vogel, Spooner, Toucher and 
Marshall, have dated it at the end of the development of North- 
West Indian art, because in their opinion it looked so degenerated; 

“. les Buddhas figures sur ce reliquaire sont tristement 

eloignes des origines hellenistiques du type. Des lors la demonstra¬ 
tion en est faite; la constitution de I’ecole greco-bouddhique est 
sensiblement anterieure a Kaniska 

Certainly everybody will agree that the casket does not belong 
to the flourishing period, but then to speak of degeneration and 
decay is rather dangerous, and it does not seem justified to build 
up a scheme of development for Gandhara art on emotional argu¬ 
ments. The only thing we may generally state is whether or not a 
piece belongs to a flourishing period, and in the latter case the 
piece can then be dated before or after the flourishing period, i.e. 
during the rise or the decay. In the same way we have to proceed 
when dealing with the reliquary of Kaniska. Ever}nne agrees that 
it is clumsy, consequently it may originate from the rise or the 
decay. Had the casket been made in the last days of Gandhara art, 
then the many beautiful pieces from North-West India conse¬ 
quently should have to be dated before Kaniska. Now this is 
impossible. In the first place we have seen that no single proof can 
be advanced for the existence of Buddha images before Kaniska. 
Furthermore Marshall did not find one Buddha image or even a 
fragment of one during his excavations at Sirkap, which, according 
to coins and other things discovered there, appears to have been 
abandoned only after Kujula Kadphises. Our conclusion therefore 
must be that the first Buddha images could have been made at the 
earliest only during Wima Kadphises’ reign. Consequently Ka- 
niska’s reliquary must be dated at the beginning of Gandhara art. 
Some strong arguments in favour of this can moreover be found in 


86) CooMARASWAMY, p. 54. 

87) Foucher, A.G.B., vol, II, p. 442. 
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the plastic qualities and the style of the casket. In the first place it 
shows a rather strong Hellenistic influence in the motif of the 
putti or garland-bearers and the frieze of the flying ducks. Such 
Hellenistic decoration-elements rather belong to Indo-Bactrian and 
Parthian times and occur far more sporadically in later real Gan- 
dhara art. They are, as it were, remnants of the import-art, which 
caused the art of Gandhara to come into existence. Furthermore the 
way in which the Buddha’s hair has been brushed sleekly backwards 
points to an early representation of the Buddha. For the figures on 
the reliefs of the stupa of SikrI, which belong to the earliest 
specimens we possess of Gandhara art, as we will see later on, 
show the same treatment of the hair. Then the aureoles of the 
secondary figures, Brahma and Indra, as well as those of the figures 
on the sides are small, and a tiny engraved line runs along the 
circumference of the disk, as was rather customary in early times. 
The nimbus behind the Buddha’s head is decorated with an opened 
flower, most likely a lotus; this specialty is not found in other 
North-West Indian art, but it occurs rather often in native Indian 
art . Furthermore there is the almost square piece of the monk’s 
robe with the indication of pleats in the form of parallel en¬ 
gravings, which falls over the crossed legs. In later times the 
sculptor or modeller uses this very piece of material as an occasion 
to show his skill in representing jaunty pleats. In the very last 
period of Gandhara art, just before its decay, the piece of material 
in question becomes conventional again and loses its grace®®), 
but this cannot be a reason for us to conclude that the reliquary of 
Kaniska originates from the 5th century A.D. We also find this 
treatment of the pleats in the small Buddha figures on the reliefs 
of SikrI, which is another argument in favour of dating the rel¬ 
iquary in the beginning of Gandhara art. As a last argument in 
favour of the early date of the casket, we finally put forward the 
fact that the small Buddha figures are wrapped up entirely in their 

88) See Ch. Ill, pp. 216-217. 

89) J. Marshall, Excavations at Taxtla, The Stupas and Monasteries at 
jatdidn, Memoirs oj the Archaeological Survey of India, N° 7, Calcutta 1921, 
pi. V, a and XII, c; henceforth abbreviated as iM.A.S.I. 
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monk’s robes, even the sleeves are rolled tightly around their hands. 
This early aspect also occurs on the reliefs of SikrI. 

So we see that the reliquary of Kaniska not only shows the 
oldest dated Buddha image, but moreover should be placed in the 
period of the beginning of North-West Indian art. Here we have 
a starting-point, from which we will proceed to follow and describe 
the development of that art, but before doing so we will first of 
ail expound Bachhofer’s opinion. 

Although an enormous quantity has been written about Gan- 
dhara art, ever since the first moment scientists started to occupy 
themselves with this kind of art, the first serious endeavour to 
classify the available material in a chronological and stylistical 
sequence was not made until 1925, viz. by Bachhofer’"^). A general 
view of his conception gives us the following: In the beginning of 
North-West Indian art the reliquary of Bimaran was made, which 
is dated about the year 50 B.C. on account of the deposit of 
coins of Azes, while the casket of Kaniska belongs to the final 
period of this art, owing to, in his opinion, signs of decay. 

Besides we have some specimens of Gandhara art, showing a 
date in an unknown era, which Bachhofer— in agreement with 
Vogel —takes to be the Seleucidian era. These dates viz. Loriyan 
Tahgai 318, Hashtnagar 384 and Skarah Dherl 399 therefore 
correspond to resp. A.D. 6, 72 and 87. Of these pieces the first 
one is excellent (see fig. 10) and consequently represents the 
flourishing period, while the latter (see fig. 19), according to the 
extremely bad execution, is obviously a product from the time of 
decay. The robe in the piece dating from 72 A.D. (see fig. 11) is 
still treated as something substantial, but nevertheless the body 
begins to show through, while the pleating becomes more stereo¬ 
typed. On the whole the sculpture from the third part of the 1st 

90) Namely in his Zuv DatteMing der Gandhara-Plastik. This was reprinted 
in his Die fy/ih/iid/sche Plastik, Munchen 1929, pp. 74-88. The text was somewhat 
rearranged but the ideas remained the same. 

91) In his article On Greeks and Sakas in India, f.A,OS., vol. 6l, 1941, pp. 
223-250, esp. pp. 228-229^ Bachhofer now changes this date to “first decennia 
of the 1st century A.D.” on the ground of his opinion that the coins would be 
of Azes II. 
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century A.D. shows a mannerism in the conventional treatment, 
which announces decay . The period is then closed by the rel¬ 
iquary of Kaniska. According to Bachhofer this can be ascribed 
to about the year 90 A.D. at the earliest, as it is impossible to date 
it earlier, that is to say nearer to the still rather well-executed 
sculpture of Hashtnagar from the year 72 A.D. After this a period 
of rough, boorish art follows in the 2nd century, of which the 
reliefs of the Dharmarajika stupa at Taxila (see figs. 5 and 6) and 
those of stupa R 4 from the end of the 2nd century are examples. 
Then a new revival follows in the 3rd century, which Bachhofer 
wants to be considered as a kind of renaissance after the Kusana 
period, as in this time one is strongly reminded of the good art 
from the 1st century A.D., e.g. the stucco images in the chapels 
N 18 (see fig. 20) and N 16 at Taxila. The end of this art is then 
found in the stucco reliefs, discovered by Marshall in the mon¬ 
asteries of Mohra Moradu (see fig. 21) and Jaulian at Taxila, 
dated by Bachhofer in the 3rd and 4th century ®'’). So, in short, 
Bachhofer’s scheme of development of Gandhara art comes to 
this: 

Rise in the 2nd half of the 1st century B.C. during the reign of 
Azes; golden age about the beginning of our era and 1st half 
of the 1st century A.D.; decay 2nd century A.D.; rise of the renais¬ 
sance: beginning of the 3rd century; new flourishing in the middle 
of the 3rd century; definite decay at the end of the 4th century. 

Such a double flourishing, which also in Bachhofer’s eyes is 
a “ratselhafte Renaissance” ®*), is, “a priori”, not impossible, though 


92) L. Bachhofer, Zur Datierting der Gandhara-Plastik, p. 26. This group 
of images, which he dates in the 2nd half of the 1st century A.D. in Die frdh/mli- 
sche Plastik, vol. II, pi. l45 and 146, is now ascribed by him to 1st half of the 
2nd century A.D., as appears from his On Greeks and Saka^ in India, ],A.OS.. 
voL 6l, 1941, pp. 223 seq. The reason for this change is the fact that he now 
identifies the coins which accompanied the reliquary of BImaran as of Azes II in¬ 
stead of Azes I. Consequently the whole chronology becomes somewhat later. 

93) L. Bachhofer, Zur Datierung der Gandhara-Plastik, pp. 18-20. Sir John 
Marshall dates these monasteries in the 4th and 5th centuries A.D., A Gnide 
to Taxila, 3rd ed., pp. 125, 130. 

94) L. Bachhofer, Die fruhindische Plastik, p. 93. 
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not very probable, but conclusive arguments can be advanced 
against it in this case, for it is not very acceptable that between 
these two flourishing periods sculptures could have been made, 
which have so few peculiarities left from the first flourishing 
period. The reliquary of Kaniska is an instance of this. This piece 
and the reliefs from building L at Taxila (see figs. 5 and 6) show 
a technical ability only just starting on a line of development. 
Besides it is generally assumed that those reliefs, which are more 
or less still in the stage in which the scene meant to be represented 
is indicated more precisely with symbols, belong to the beginning 
of the line of development, as this custom of using symbols 
originates from old native Indian art and does no longer occur so 
definitely in later sculptures. And now it happens that exactly one 
of those reliefs from building L is such a piece. Here we see the 
first preaching in the deer-park at Benares represented: the 
Buddha, seated on a platform under the Bodhi-tree, is turning a 
large dharmacakra with his right hand, which is placed before 
him on a little pillar with triratna-symbol, a deer on either side 
of this. This is obviously a remainder of the time in which only 
symbols were used and so the relief should undoubtedly be dated 
very near the beginning of Gandhara art. 

But this scheme of a golden age followed by a renaissance is not 
only incorrect because of the reasons just explained, but the two 
starting-points of Bachhofer: the reliquaries of Bimaran and 
Kaniska as landmarks at the beginning and the end of the 
flourishing period, admit of doubt. That the first casket was not 
made in the 1st century B.C. we have proved in detail before; that 
the latter cannot be judged by emotional arguments, like Bach¬ 
hofer does, following in the track of Vogel, Spooner and 
Marshall, we have also explained already. Bachhofer himself 
points to the dangers of such emotional arguments with the words: 
■'...mk den bisher iiblichen Worten: gute Arbeit, schlechte Zeit, 
Stiick der besten Zeit, gute hellenistische Tradition, ist gar nichts 
geholfen, solange alles schwankt und prazise Aussagen fehlen.” 


95) L. Bachhofer, Zur Datierung der Gandhara-Plastik, p. 14. 
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Summarizing, we cannot share Bachhofer’s point of view that 
the reliquary of Kaniska originates from the end of the flourishing 
period, not to mention moreover the fact that he dates it in the 
year 90 A.D., as an earlier date does not fit into his stylistic scheme 
of development. We have argued in detail before, why the rel¬ 
iquary does not stand at the end but at the beginning of the devel¬ 
opment; and with regard to the date it is clear—now that Konow 
has again explained in the Corpus his opinion about the reading 
of the year 1 on the reliquary—that the piece dates from the year 
78/79 A.D. to which Thomas, another first-class epigraphist, 
agrees 

Between the two reliquaries Bachhofer then inserts the three 
images with dated inscriptions resp. Loriyan Tahgai, Hashtnagar 
and Skarah Dheri. If we compare these sculptures from a style- 
critical point of view with those of which we know for certain that 
they originate from the beginning of Gandhara art, like e.g. the 
sculptures from the stupa of SikrI and from building L at Taxila, 
then it is clear that the first two images have not been made until 
long after these reliefs. Not only the technique and the ability of 
the sculptors has considerably improved, but the various elements 
of decoration show a further degree of development as well, as 
for instance the pilaster, still round and slender at Sikri, flat and 
broad on the relief of the basis of Loriyan Tahgai; and finally 
on that of Hashtnagar strongly tapering towards the upper end. 
Therefore our conclusion is, that the images from the so-called 
flourishing period of Bachhofer have been made much later than 
the reliquary of Kaniska, and for the greater part must rightly be 
classified with those images, ascribed by Bachhofer to a renais¬ 
sance of Gandhara art, because in many respects they strongly 
resembled the sculptures which he placed in his flourishing period 
of the 1st century A.D. The explanation of the resemblance 
between both groups is very simple now; it is one and the same 
group, to wit the golden age of Gandhara art. Bachhofer has 

96) Corpus, pp. 135-137. 

97) F. W. Thomas, Review of the Corpus hiscript/onum Indicarutn, vol. II. 
Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeigen, Jrg. 193 1931, pp. 1-15, esp. p. 5. 
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probably also been deceived by the fact that the material of the 
objects under comparison was stone in one case and stucco in the 
other, which difference in material causes various effects, also on 
account of the fact that plaster is modelled more easily. 

The fact that sculptures like those of Loriyan Tahgai, Hasht- 
nagar and Skarah Dherl belong, style-critically speaking, to a much 
later period than the reliquary of Kaniska, makes it impossible 
in itself that the era, in which they are dated, is the Seleucidian era. 
For further objections to the Seleucidian era we moreover refer 
to Chapter One As the sculptures are undoubtedly dated in the 
old Scythian era they can moreover serve as landmarks in our 
following survey. 

We have seen that during a rather limited period of either 
import or copies of Hellenistic ware, the native art is given an 
impulse leading to the first timid steps of Gandhara art so famous 
later on. Rather soon the Buddha image presents itself in this art, 
but not yet during the reign of Kujula Kadphises, as we saw above. 
Moreover we wonder whether these early Scythian monarchs had 
an art of their own or not. They were far too much occupied with 
warfare to have time for art. In the centuries before and after the 
beginning of our era North-West India was repeatedly harassed by 
invasions and this is by no means conducive to art. According to the 
discoveries at Sirkap it is very obvious that at that time Buddha 
images did not vet exist, as not one single image or even a fragment 
of one has been found. With the reliquary of Kaniska we have the 
first dated image of the Buddha, but of course it is possible that 
the custom of representing the Master had come into vogue some 
decennia before. During Kaniska’s reign tins custom then quickly 
increases, as also appears from the reproduction of the Buddha on 
a coin of Kaniska, indicated as such by the inscription in Greek 
characters of BOAAO (see textfig. 6). 

The oldest type of the Buddha image seems always to have been 
represented with a moustache. All sculptures, of which for other 
reasons we can assume that they date from the beginning of Gan- 


98) See Ch. I, pp. 19-22. 
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dhara art (reliquary of Kaniska, stupa of SikrI and building L at 
Taxila) show Buddhas with moustaches. This does not exclude, 
however, that also in later times Buddhas with moustaches some¬ 
times do occur, but in general the Master seems to be clean-shaven. 

Apart from that—and we should like to 
emphasize this here—it is very difficult 
to give a definite statement about the 
later images, as the possibility still 
remains that the moustaches were paint¬ 
ed on the images afterwards. In our 
opinion, this has generally been taken 
too little into consideration viz., thac 
the images, as we have then now, are no 
longer in their original state, and that 
it is consequently possible that several 
details only painted on, have been lost. 
Stucco heads “inter alia” found at 
Hadda show moustache, eyebrows, eyes and urna painted on ^°°). 
Von Le Coq found a Buddha head with a painted moustache in 
Central Asia So the only thing we can say is that on the early 
images the moustache was always represented in relief. 

In general, one gets the impression that small reliefs were in 



Textfig. 6. Coin of Kaniska 

{Buddhastdlueri) 


99) See e.g. E. Waldschmidt, Die Entwkkbmgigeschichte des Buddhabildes 
in Indian, O.Z., Neue Folge, voL VI, Berlin 1930, pp. 265-277, who wants 
to distinguish two types on the ground of this ‘'Typ des reifen Mannes” and 
“Jiinglingstyp’* or with other names a realistic or naturalistic and an idealized type, 
see pp. 268 loc. cit. Waldschmidt copied these categories from A. Grunwedel, 
Buddhistische Kunst in Indian, pp. 126-127. The idealized type should be older 
then, because of its greater resemblance to Greek art, which was built up again 
on the wrong premise; the more Grecian the more ancient. Most images classified 
by these two authors as belonging to this type, belong in our opinion (but on 
account of other reasons) to the flourishing period, while those which they count 
as belonging to the realistic type and consequently as of later date, are on the 
contrary for the greater part the earlier specimens. 

100) See J. J. Barthoux, Las fouilles de Hadda, Figuras at Figurines, Me¬ 
moir as de la Delegation archeologsque francaise en Afghanistan, tome III, Paris 
1930, pi. 79, d. 

101) A. VON Le Coq, Die Buddhistische Spat an tike in Mittelasien, vol. I, 
Die Plastik, Berlin 1922, pi. 23, c. 
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vogue in the import-period, as we have several reliefs from that 
time which as far as concerns their style could have been imported 
directly from the Mediterranean area. We mention, for instance, 
the relief with the so-called river-gods Besides we possess some 
reliefs where laymen are often arranged in three or four 
couples As far as we can see no large detached images from 
this time exist. The artists restricted themselves to the smaller 
genre-pieces, like the tiny image of Harpocrates Now, 
as free sculpture was not executed very much yet in the short 
period during the reign of the Parthian monarchs, but on the 
contrary the small oblong relief apparently was used as 
decoration, it is obvious to assume that also at the beginning of 
Gandhara art this kind of plastic was rather common, v/hile the 
detached image had not yet reached that popularity, which it 
vmuld enjoy in later centuriesActually we have not found 
detached Buddhas up till now, corresponding in style to the 
Buddhas of the earliest reliefs. Apart from the difference in stvle 
which seems to exist between the oblong reliefs from import-art 
and those from early Gandhara art, there also seems to be a differ¬ 
ence with regard to the subjects represented. In Hellenistic import- 
art these are mostly tableaux from classical mythology or from 
worldly, daily life: little, domestic scenes, men and women at 
drinking-bouts and feasts, etc., etc. The subjects, represented by 
early Gandhara art, which continue to occupy all North-West 
Indiari art afterwards, are scenes, which in some way or other have 
something to do with religious life if they do not represent the 
life of the Buddha himself, or that of one of his predecessors, or an 

102) A. Foucher, A.G.B., vol. I, fig. 126, p. 247. 

103) See e.g. A. Foucher, A.G.B , vol. I, fig. 131, p. 233. 

104) Reproduced in J. Marshall, A Guide to Taxila, pi. XV and L. Bach- 
HOFER, Die jiuhindiiche Plastik, pi. 140. 

105) Buchthal’s opinion is, that the Buddha images first came into vogue 
and that the narrative reliefs followed only afterwards. This is impossible, as the 
narrative relief was very popular in India since olden times, so that such reliefs 
undoubtedly were known also in Gandhara in very early times already. In case 
Buchthal would be right, many detached Buddha images of the type met with 
in the oldest reliefs ought to have been lound also; H. Buchthal, The W''eiterK 
Aspects of Gandhara Sculpture, London 1945. 
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episode from one of his former existences. As far as we can judge 
now, this difference between the two styles and periods of art as 
regards the subjects seems decidedly striking, but of course it 
remains possible that in the long run we will discover that often 
even the very frivolous representations of Hellenistic import-art 
may have had something to do with religion. 

It seems to us that the oldest sculptures from early Gandhara 
art are reliefs, placed as decoration round the drums of several 
stupas, like those at SikrI (see figs. 3 and 4), representing the most 
important events in the Buddha’s life: birth, first meditation, the 
great renunciation, meditation under the Bodhi-tree, attack of Mara 
and the calling-to-witness of the earth, first preaching in the deer- 
park at Benares, the Nirvana etc., etc. The function of these panels 
could be compared with that of the stations of the Cross in the 
Roman Catholic churches, both used as illustrations of the Master’s 
life and at the same time as a meditation-object during the circum- 
ambulance. In these panels the Buddha is always represented in a 
thick woollen monk’s robe, enveloping the whole body and only 
leaving the feet free. In the attitude of meditation even the hands 
are completely wrapped up in the robe—especially in these oldest 
specimens; a square piece of the garment often hangs down over 
the lap to the ground. The hair is tightly drawn backwards and 
gathered in a top-knot while the eyes are wide-open and the 
upper lip wears a moustache. In many cases the representation of 
the figures is rather clumsy. These scenes from the Buddha’s life 
often give the impression of still being very close to that stage of 
old Indian art in which the special scenes meant to be represented 
were only indicated by means of symbols. If for instance we 
compare the visit of Indra at SikrI with the same at Bodh-Gaya 
(see textfig. 7), we find in both cases the remarkable fact that the 
sculptor apparently considered Pancasikha more important than 
Indra as a means for the identification of the scene. Here in early 
North-West Indian art, “inter alia” at SikrI, the language of symbols 

106) Occasionally the hair is represented in ribs running over the head and 
crossed by little grooves, probably a first clumsy endeavour to render wavy hair. 
See e.g. the visit of Indra to the Buddha on the stupa of Sikri, fig. 3. 
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is still very distinct, as is the case in early Central Indian art. By the 
way we would like to point out that this close resemblance to the 
representation of this same scene in early Indian art makes it 
impossible to assume that the “ultimate models can be found among 
classical reliefs pertaining to grotto cults” (viz. Mithras, etc.), as 
Buchthal thinks The mu- 
dras assumed by the Buddha are 
those of dhyana, bhumisparsa, vara 
and abhaya. The various scenes are 
separated by little round Corin¬ 
thian pilasters, which are some¬ 
times standing in individual com¬ 
partments. We should like to take 
the reliquary of Kaniska and the 
reliefs on the sides of the stupa of 
SikrI as representatives of this early 
stage The enumerated argu¬ 
ments seem sufficient to assign the 
reliefs to the very beginning of the 
development of North-West In¬ 
dian art. Toucher, who was the first to publish an article on the 
reliefs of SikrI also admitted that various archaic elements in 
the reliefs, reminding one of Sanchi and Bodh-Gaya, indicate anti¬ 
quity but as on the other hand he applies to all Gandhara art 
the maxim: “The more Grecian the older, and the more Indian the 

107) H. Buchthal, The Western Aspects of Gandhara Sctdpture, Annual 
Lecture on aspects of Art, Henriette Hertz Trust of the British Academy 1945, 
Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. XXXI, 1945, pp. 17-18. 

108) Other examples of sculptures belonging either to this or the next stage 
of development are: A. Foucher, A.G.B., vol. I, fig. 136 on p. 259, in the 
Museum at Lahore; fig. 141 on p. 279, in the Museum at Lahore (the heads of 
these two examples are missing); fig. 151 on p. 299, fig. 155 on p. 307, and 
fig. 156 on p. 309, all in the Guides* Mess at Hoti Mardan; fig. 289 on p. 587, 
in the Museum at Lahore; fig. 276 on p. 557, in private collection; A.G.B., vol. 
II, fig. 447 on p. 297, in the British Museum. 

109) A. Foucher, Les bas-reliefs du stupa de Sikri {Gandhara), ].A., lOe 
serie, tomie II, 1903, pp. 185-330. 

110) “... a premiere vue on pourrait les prendre pour de simples transpositions 
gandhariennes d'anciens motifs magadhiens”, ibidem, p. 325. 



Textfig. 7. Relief on the railing 
at Bodh-Gaya representing Indra’s 
visit to the Buddha {O.Z., Neue 
Folge, vol. XVI) 
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later” he decides on a date halfway between the rise and decay 
of Gandhara art^^^). 

Buchthal also thinks that the evolution runs in the direction of 
archaisation, describing it as a ‘‘revival of the Early Buddhist and 
prenarrative scheme of Bodh-Gaya” It seems to us that this is 
reversing the matter. The archaic traits in the sculptures of SikrI, 
also observed by other writers, added to the arguments advanced 
above, consequently force us to decide that we have to do with one 
of the oldest works of North-West Indian art. 

The reliefs of building L follow in a somewhat later time (see 
figs. 5 and 6). Here already the perspective is represented much 
more easily and the hair is indicated slightly wavy. But the symbols 
are still present, viz. the cakra and little deer, and a mistake like 
the too large hands shows a not yet experienced ability. The aureole 
is rather small, compared with later images, and has a thin line 
scratched along the outline of the disc. The robe has been rendered 
already far less stiffly; the hem of the garment, falling down from 
his right wrist over the front, runs upwards again in a beautiful 
round curve over his left wrist. This left hand, however, gathers 
the material into a bundle of pleats, sometimes held up slightly, 
sometimes simply kept in the hand lying in the lap; the rest, 
however, falls down over the seat in a number of pleats (see 
fig. 6). Round the neck the garment is folded into two typical 
triangles (see textfig. 13 on p. 189). It is the Buddha image in this 
stage of development that has undoubtedly served as a model for the 
images at Mathura about the year 130 A.D. As we will see further 
on in Chapter Three, the sculptors at Mathura have had examples 
from North-West India that must have been closely related in 
all respects to this type of Buddha image from building L at 

111) See p. 91. 

112) A. Foucher, Les bas-reliejs du stupa de Sikri {Gandhara')^ J. A., lOe 
serie, tome II, 1903, p. 329- His argument that the fact that the Buddha figure is 
represented a little larger than his acoi)^es points to a late date, is incorrect. 
Since the earliest times also in the art of Mathura Buddha was mostly represented 
larger than the persons surrounding him. 

113) H. Buchthal, The Western Aspects of Gandhara Sculpture^ London 
1945, p. 19. 
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Taxila. To mention only a few of the striking resemblances be¬ 
tween these Buddha figures and the copies from Mathura about 
the year 130 A.D.: the pleating round the neck with the typical 
large triangle on either side, the right hand only slightly raised, 
the curve of the hem of the garment, the direction of the pleats 
over the knees. In later times the robe often folds closer together 
directly under the right wrist, so that the leg is no longer visible. 
Finally the Buddha wears a moustache and his eyes are wide-open. 
As this stage of development (of which only a few pieces are 
left, and which apparently was limited chiefly to the decorating 
reliefs round the base of a stupa) was copied about the year 
130 A.D. at Mathura, it must have already existed at that time 
and probably somewhat earlier. 

A relief found at Begram by Barthoux is very closely related 
to these reliefs of building L at Taxila (see pi. 7). In the middle 
of the relief we see the Buddha seated on a throne, on both sides 
two acolytes, and in addition a severely damaged figure at the 
right end of the relief. In Chapter Three we will return to the 
identity of these acolytes This relief shows again all 

enumerated peculiarities: the typical line of the hem and the 
lappet of the garment gathered up, the triangular pleat around 
the neck, the rather large hand, wide-open eyes, the moustache, 
the small halo with the line inside the outer edge. The hair, 
gathered into a big knot, has been combed rather tightly back¬ 
wards, one would almost be inclined to say more tightly still than 
is the case with the Buddhas of building L. But the lappet, falling 
over the seat, has been draped somewhat more elegantly and the 
undergarment, covering the leg and visible because the upper- 
garment is lifted by his right hand, has also been draped in a 
typical pleating: for just before the pleats touch the seat, they 
form a graceful curve, giving some elegance to the whole image. 
When publishing the inscription, Konow expressed the opinion 
that the script has a form, older than that of the inscription of 
Mamane Dherl from the year 89 of the Kaniska era, i.e. 167 A.D. 


114) See Ch, III, pp. 172-177. 
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and later than that of the inscription of Hadda from the year 28, 
i.e. 106 A.D. This tallies with our opinion, expressed on 
style-critical grounds, viz. that the piece dates from about the time 
to which the reliefs of building L at Taxila belong. Perhaps the 
typical pleat in the undergarment, which we will find further 
on in several pieces from the golden age of Gandhara art, points 
to the fact that the relief from Begram is somewhat later than 
that from building L at Taxila. 

After having discussed some seated Buddha images from the 
early period we will now proceed to some examples of standing 
Buddhas. Almost all characteristics of this period are to be found 
best in the Buddha of fig. 8 and the two Buddha figures repro¬ 
duced in Foucher’s L’art greco-bouddhique dit Gandhara, vol. I, 
p. 375, fig. 189; and vol. II, p. 775, fig. 583 The most 
striking characteristic is the large, high cluster of hair on top 
of the head. Behind the head, in two cases, a small halo with an 
engraved line inside the outer edge. In the third case the halo 
is missing. All three have their eyes wide-open. Their faces show 
large moustaches. In two out of three cases the robe forms a 
triangular pleat round the neck. Their right hands are lifted in 
abhayamudra, the left hands hold a lappet of the robe, and are 
raised in two cases, in the third case the hand hangs down along¬ 
side the body. So we should like to assign these three reliefs also 
to the early period of Gandhara art. Of the two reliefs, resp. 
from Berlin (see fig. 8) and Mardan, {A.G.B., vol. I, p. 375), 
this is moreover very likely on account of the fact that they show 
the typical triangular pleat around the neck, which we also find 
on the oldest images at Mathura betraying the influence from 
Gandhara, so that this pleat must have been in vogue in North- 
West India in the time before the year 51 of Kaniska, i.e. 129 A.D., 


115) S. Konow, Kharoshthi Inscription on a Begram Bas-relief, Ep. Ind., 
voi. 22, 1933, part I, pp. 11-14, esp. p. 12. 

116) This image is also reproduced in E. Waldschmidt, Die Entwicklungs- 

geschichte des Buddhahildes in Indien, Neue Folge, vol. VI, 1930, pi. 34, a 

and J. Burgess, Buddhist Art in India, London 1901, fig. 117. 
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the year from which the oldest dated image from Mathura showing 
influence from Gandhara originates. 

Proceeding, we have, chronologically speaking, a hold on the 
image found at Mamane Dherl of the year 89 of the Saka era or 167 
A.D. (see fig. 9). Here w^e have obviously arrived at what we should 
like to call a flourishing period. In the past three or four decennia 
the art has rapidly improved. This does not only appear from the 
Buddha image itself, but also from the entourage of the scene, 
which obviously represents the visit of Indra to the Buddha. With 
an extreme love for detail the wood with its inhabitants has been 
depicted: tiny monkeys, deer, all kinds of birds, such as doves, 
a peacock, etc. In the midst of all this animal life are figures 
worshipping the Buddha, among whom we also discover Indra 
with his harpist Pancasikha. Below, to the right, we see Airavata, 
Indra’s elephant, holding up a sun shade in its trunk. By the love 
with which all this animal life and the details of nature have been 
represented we recognise the Indian sculptor. Here an artistic 
aptitude finds expression, which can also be admired in the beau¬ 
tiful gates at Sanchi. 

The human figures have been set up in space with great ease, 
standing or kneeling in loose, graceful attitudes and the draperies 
accentuate this element by their jaunty representation. 

The Buddha image itself shows a great improvement after the 
sculptures from building L at Taxila and that from Begram. 
Certainly the robe is still rendered as a rather thick material, and 
the body does not show through it, however, some differences can 
be observed: the hair, which is rendered very naturally and distinctly 
wavy, drops to a sharp point in the middle of the line of the fore¬ 
head, the aureole has become larger and has been left completely 
smooth, the Buddha does not seem to wear a moustache (unless 
it was painted on), the fold in the undergarment, in this case 
under both legs, has been much more accentuated. We notice 
this pleat, folded towards the front along the leg, coming into 
vogue along the legs of the standing and kneeling figures as well. 
We have good examples of this in the fourth and sixth figure 
from the left in the lowest row. (It is possible that the figure to 

Van Lohuizen-de Leeuw, The “Sqtthian ’ Period 8 
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the right of the Buddha of Begram also shows already that pleat 
along the right leg, but that is not clearly visible in the photo¬ 
graph.) That the eyes are all but closed does in itself not necessarily 
lead to the conclusion that the Buddhas in this period no longer 
have wide-opened eyes (although that is very probable indeed), 
for in this case the Buddha has been represented in meditation, 
which implies that the eyes are half-closed. 

The stage of development following that of Mamane Dherl 
we find in the image of Loriyan Tahgai from the year 318 of the 
old era, i.e. 189 A.D. (see fig. 10). The detached image appears to 
have come into existence. This was to be expected, as standing 
images of the type of Mamane Dheri are also to be found. Cer¬ 
tainly the material is still indicated as a rather thick substance, but 
here and there the body shows through. On the pedestal (see fig. 
12) a Bodhisattva is represented between four figures, flanked by 
two flat pilasters, which, however, do not yet taper upwards, and 

show a still elongated oblong || on the shaft, which points to a 

date in the beginning of the great flourishing period. Unfortunately 
the image itself as well as the pedestal have been badly mutilated, 
so that we cannot draw many conclusions about the style, although 
the unconstrained, loose attitude of the acolytes on the pedestal 
points to an experienced sculptor. 

Halfway through the 3rd century the climax is reached. The 
image of Hashtnagar from 384 = 255 A.D. is proof of this (see 
fig. 11). Sculptors now begin to render the robe as of much thinner 
material and the shape of the body shows through in main outlines. 
For instance, the left knee is very distinctly visible. The relief on 
the pedestal (see fig. 13) shows us a scene, now enclosed by two 
graceful Corinthian pilasters with tapering shafts, so characteristic 
of the sculptures from the golden age of Gandhara and later. Also 
the oblong on the shaft has become shorter p. The scene on the 
pedestal finally shows that a master-sculptor has been at work 
here. The three figures are placed in an unconstrained attitude 
around the Bodhisattva, who addresses a figure on his right side. 
The turned attitude, especially that of the second figure on the 
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left, has been represented very skilfully, but the figure on the 
extreme right also deserves our attention in this respect. Because of 
strong mutilation but little can be said about the figure on the 
extreme left. Unfortunately it is impossible to discern in the photo¬ 
graph, whether the two figures flanking the Bodhisattva, have 
a halo behind their heads. In that case we would have a confir¬ 
mation of what we now only suppose, relying on the head-dress of 
both figures, as well as on the presence of many jewels on the 
figure on the right, and the lack of them on the one on the left, 
namely that they represent Indra and Brahma. 

It is a pity that the Buddhas of Loriyan T^gai and that of 
Hashtnagar no longer possess heads, but we can form an idea our¬ 
selves on the ground of sculptures, which after comparison appear 
to belong to the same style-period. An image, showing, to say the 
least of it, striking resemblances to the Buddhas of Loriyan Tahgai 
and Hashtnagar, is a Buddha from Takht-i-Bahl (see fig. 14), at 
present in the "Museum fiir Volkerkunde” at Berlin""). For¬ 
tunately this piece is much less damaged than the Buddha of 
Loriyan Tahgai, and, moreover, the head is undamaged except 
for the nose. "Par acquit de conscience’’ we first give some reasons 
for assuming that this image originates from about the same time 
as the Buddhas mentioned. First of all, the same corpulency of 
the body and the thick-set figure. Furthermore, the pleating is 
very similar: often a thinner and a thicker pleat alternate. In both 
cases the robe is of a rather transparent material, through which 
the body can be surmised in several places, e.g. especially the 
abdomen and the legs. Over their right legs the Buddhas from 
Takht-i-Bahl and Hashtnagar show a very typical V-shaped pleat 
just above the lower hem of their robes. Moreover the pleating on 
the left shoulder and upper-arm of the first Buddha is nearly similar 
to that of the Buddha of Loriyan Tahgai, while the pleating on 
the right breast is exactly the same as on the Buddha of Hasht¬ 
nagar. From the latter image the left shoulder and arm are lacking. 


117) Museum fiir Volkerkunde L C. 5996, reproduced in L. Adam, Buddha- 
statuen, pL 1; further in J. Burgess, Buddhist Art hi India, fig. 122. 
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SO that they cannot serve for comparison. Most striking, however, 
is the pleat of the undergarment, showing from under the upper- 
garment to our left, and which occurs in the same form in the 
image of Loriyan Tahgai. This part unfortunately also has been 
broken away in the Buddha of Hashtnagar. This pleat is something 
very special. On a definite part of the leg, viz. at the knee, 
it suddenly stands out widely from the 
body. This is so striking that it is a conclusive 
argument for the resemblance between both 
pieces. On the photograph of the Berlin Buddha 
it looks as if something is holding the pleats of 
the undergarment together at the knee and 
that this is the cause why the pleats stand out 
so widely at the bottom. If we are not mis¬ 
taken, the line of the pleats confirms this 
supposition. Textfig. 8 shows what we think 
we see. It cannot be discerned on the 
photographs what holds the pleats of the 
undergarment together at the knee, but some 
other images and reliefs of standing Buddhas 
give a solution: In several cases we see 
a piece of material suddenly ending at the 
knee; probably a rather long shirt. It is true 
that these Buddhas do not show the strikingly 
wide pleats in the undergarment which characterize the Buddhas 
of Loriyan Tahgai and Takht-i-Bahi, but nevertheless we can now 
explain the origin of the pleat from the fact that the shirt kept the 
material of the undergarment together rather tightly as high as the 



Textfig. 8. Detail of 
the monk’s robe worn 
by the Buddha 


118) Ancient Indian and Graeco-Buddhist Sculptures on view at the Gains¬ 
borough Studios, New York, no date, pp. 24 and 41; L. Adam, Buddhastatuen, 
pi. 5; A. Foucher, A.G.B., vol. I, fig. 234, p. 465; A. K. Coomaraswamy, 
H.l.LA., fig. 90; W. Cohn, Buddha in der Kunst des Ostens, Leip2ig 1925, 
p. 5. Coomaraswamy has published in an article entitled Notes sur la sculpture 
bouddhique, III: Trois bas-reliejs du Gandhdra, R.A.A., vol. V, 1928, pp. 250- 
252 in pi. LIX, fig. 6, a relief, in which we see the Buddha, crossing the Naira- 
hjana. The Master has taken off the uppergarment and is standing in the water, 
dressed in undergarment and shirt. 
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knee. Let us now consider the head of the Buddha of Takht-i-Bahl 
somewhat closer. Perhaps some conclusions can be drawn from it 
with regard to the appearance of the Buddha heads from this period. 
In the first place we have to state that it cannot be seen on the 
photograph whether the Buddha wears a moustache or not. It 
seems that the face is clean-shaven, but the possibilitv that the 
moustache was painted on always remains, the more so when we 
see, that a piece like the Buddha bust at Berlin which has 
a distinctly visible moustache in relief, has a naked right shoulder, 
which as we will see further on points to a period after the middle 
of the 2nd century A.D. ^-°). So we cannot be certain about the 
moustache. Like that of the Buddha of Mamane 
Dheri, the head is covered with wavy hair, which 
begins at the top of the forehead without that 
sharply cut line of the forehead which we will often 
see on later images (see textfig. 9). The hair runs 
backwards from the middle of the line of the fore¬ 
head in wavy strands and shows a deep point in the 
middle, just like that of the image of Mamane 
Dheri. Although the eyelids are damaged, it can 
still just be seen that the eyes are no longer wide- 
open, like in the early period of Gandhara. Pro¬ 
bably this was the case already in some earlier images, but as said, 
it could not be ascertained for the Buddha of Mamane Dheri. Just 
as that of Mamane Dheri the halo is smooth and large, compared 
with the nimbus of the early Buddhas. 

Still another Buddha at Berlin stylistically speaking, very 
strongly resembles that of Hashtnagar (see fig. 15). This one 
shows the same corpulency as the Buddha of Hashtnagar. In 
both images the trunk of the body is very distinctly visible under 
the robe, which has been tightly drawn especially over the ab- 



Textfig. 9- 
Sharply cut line 
of the forehead, 
peculiarity of 
later images 


119) Berlin, Museum fiir Voikerkunde N‘^ I. C. 32461. Reproduced in L. 
Adam, Buddhastatuen, pi. 2. 120) See pp. 125 seq. 

121) Reproduced in A. von Le Coq, Die Buddhistische Spatantike in Mittel- 
asien, vol. I, Die Plastik, pi. 5 and E. Waldschmidt, Gandhara, Kutscha, 
Turfan, pi. 4. 
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domen, and, as a matter of fact, the garment seems to be only 
a thin film. The Buddha at Berlin shows the same wide pleat at 
the side of the right leg, only in a somewhat less exaggerated way. 
And here too the photograph seems to show something at the 
knee, which resembles the hem of the shirt. Again in both images 
we see the same pleats on the right breast and the right leg. 
Concerning the head of this Buddha we can remark that the 
hair also still runs backwards from the forehead in the same wavy 
strands. Once more the halo is large and smooth. The moustache 
is again missing, so in the Buddha images moustaches are probably 
out of fashion (as far as they were indicated in relief), but we 
regularly find them in the representations of Bodhisattvas. 

So we see that the golden age of Gandhara art expands from the 
middle of the 2nd century A.D. onwards. The influence of Gan¬ 
dhara on Amaravatl, observed by Senart, should not necessarily 
lead to the conclusion that consequently towards the end of the 
2nd century the flourishing period of Gandhara had already 
passed, but rather that it had just started. Probably the Hellenistic 
influence found in Amaravatl is due to influence exercised by 
Mathura, where about 130 A.D. examples of early Gandhara art 
were copied. 

To the flourishing period of North-West India belong sculptures 
like the Buddha from Sahr-i-Bahlol (see fig. 17), and the seated 
Buddha at Berlin (see fig. 16); further, the Bodhisattvas from 
Sahr-i-Bahlol ^^^) (see for instance fig. 18), to mention only a few 
detached sculptures. 

The great resemblance Bachhofer saw between some of these 
pieces, e.g. the Buddha from Sahr-i-Bahlol and the stucco Buddhas 
from a—according to him—much later time, like those in chapel 
N 18 (see fig. 21) at Taxila, made him decide on a renaissance 
period in the 3rd century A.D. Now in our opinion this is 
incorrect, as we have already said, and the explanation for the 
resemblance between both groups of images lies in the fact that 


122) L. Bachhofer, TLur Datierung der Gandhara-Plastik, pi. 10, Die \ruhtn- 
dische Plastik, pi. 145, fig. 2. 
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they really belong to one and the same period, viz. the golden age 
of Gandhara, to wit, since the middle of the 2nd century down to 
and including the 3rd century and presumably even the beginning 
of the 4th century So the separate first flourishing period in 
the 1st century A.D., assumed by Bachhofer, did not exist at all. 
It goes without saying that in the golden age not all pieces 
reached perfection; less capable artisans are found in all times, but 
that should not necessarily lead to conclusions of an absolutely 
separate period for the less artistic pieces of work. The mannerism 
which according to Bachhofer would be characteristic of this 
period and which can indeed be discerned in many sculptures from 
North-West India, is a trait, the germs of which are present already 
very early. We remind the reader of the fold under the leg of the 
Buddha of Mamane Dherl, which can also be noticed in a lesser 
degree in earlier images. 

The stuccos found by Sir John Marshall in the monastery of 
Mohra Moradu show this mannerism to such an extent that one 
might speak of a baroque inclination. The hanging lappets, which 
in former times were already in vogue especially for Bodhisattvas 
and royal figures (see fig. 9), now appear also in the Buddha 
images. These lappets now fall down in V-shaped flounces with 
rippling edges, which give an extremely jaunty expression, but 
when exaggerated we may talk of a turbulent, baroque excess. Sir 
John Marshall dated the finds from the complex of Mohra 
Moradu in the 4th and the 5th century on grounds of the form 
of the brickwork. 

After the discovery of the monasteries of Mohra Moradu and 
of Jaulian most archaeologists, from the fact that so many stucco 
images were found there, drew the conclusion that after the 2nd 
century A.D. Gandhara art had completely died out as far as 
stone sculpture was concerned, and after that time only sculpture 
in plaster was produced In favour of this conception the 


123) We would like to draw our reader’s attention to the fact that Rowland 
arrived at almost the same date, be it along another line of arguments, see p. 78. 

124) A. Foucher in J. Marshall, Excavations at Taxila, MA.S.L, N° 7, 
p. 38; B. Rowland Jr. in Gandhara and Late Antique Art: The Buddha Image, 
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fourth and up till now latest dated image from North-West India 
could plead, we mean the Hariti figure from Skarah Dherl, dated 
in the year 399 of the old era or 270 A.D. Everyone agrees that 
this image is ugly, and accordingly the conclusion was drawn that 
it is a specimen from the time of the decay of Gandhara art. In 
contrast to the theory just given about a decay in stone sculpture 
with only a continuation or—as Bachhofer thinks—a revival of 
sculpture in stucco afterwards, represented by the monastery-com¬ 
plexes of Jauliah and Mohra Moradu, another possibility exists 
which we should like to put forward, as to us it seems nearer the 
truth. When examining the figures of Mohra Moradu (see 
fig. 21), our attention is attracted to the at least striking resem¬ 
blance between several specimens and the Buddhas and Bodhi- 
sattvas of the golden age, e.g. those from Sahr-i-Bahlol. This 
compels us to conclude that these sculptures of Mohra Moradu 
are contemporary with the pieces of Sahr-i-Bahlol etc., or else 
represent a stage, immediately following it. 

An argument in favour of this is the following: The resemblance 
between the two compared styles of art is so striking, that it is 
impossible to assume that between the Bodhisattvas from Sahr-i- 
Bahlol (and in general the style from the flourishing period, 
represented by that image) and the art from Mohra Moradu, the 
image from Skarah Dherl from 270 A.D. should be interpolated, 
at least if this image represents a period of decay as is generally 
assumed. Should this last supposition be correct, then the only 
conclusion would have to be that the plaster sculptures in question 
from Mohra Moradu dated from a period before 270 A.D. Now 
it seems to us, that this does not tally with the fact that Sir John 
Marshall ascribed a so much later date to that art. So the only 

Supplement to the A.J.A., vol. XLVI, 1942, pp. 229-230 says: “There are in¬ 
dications that stone sculpture was often replaced by work in stucco both in India 
and Afghanistan at a time probably no later than the midfourth century A.D., and 
it may be that we should tentatively take the year 350 A.D. as a terminus post 
quern for all the carvings in slate.” Here the author obviously contradicts himself, 
probably he means that 350 A.D. is the “terminus ante quern” for the carvings 
in slate. 

125) See also L. Bachhofer, Die fruhindische Plastik, pi. 154, fig. 1. 
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remaining alternative is that the image of Skarah Dheri cannot 
be considered as the representative of a definite period of art, 
and, in this case, of decadence, but that it is simply an isolated 
inferior piece, which can occur more than once even in flourishing 
periods. 

A striking argument in favour of this point of viev' is the fact 
that only 15 years before, an image as excellent as the Buddha of 
Hashtnagar could be produced. It is impossible that art could so 
quickly degenerate in such a short period and again after some time 
produce sculptures like that from the monastery of Mohra Moradu, 
which so strongly resemble images from the time preceding the 
sudden decay. Consequently we do not accept a period of deca¬ 
dence between the golden age and the fragments from Mohra 
Moradu in question, and we think they form one united whole. 

Either of the two following conclusions can be drawn from this: 

1— The sculptures of Mohra Moradu under discussion date from 
the flourishing period (second half of the 2nd century or the 
3rd century A.D.), or: 

2— The golden age covers the 4th and 5th centuries as well. 

It seems to us that instead of these tv^o extremes it would be best 
to steer a middle course, for we have already seen that to the first 
possibility the objection can be raised that Sir John Marshall, 
for architectural reasons, ascribes the art of the complex of Mohra 
Moradu to the 4th-5th century. In objection to the second possi¬ 
bility we should like to advance that a dating of the flourishing 
period in the 5th century A.D. is impossible, after comparing the 
stuccos in question from the monastery of Mohra Moradu with the 
stucco sculptures from the monastery of Jauliah, of which it can 
be assumed that they date from the 5th century on account of the 
freshness of the KharosthI inscriptions on the images. So according 
to their fresh appearance the inscriptions cannot have been very 
old when the monastery was destroyed by the invasion of the 
White Huns in the 5 th century. It is true that sculptures have been 
found at Mohra Moradu, which show a resemblance to those from 
Jauliah from the 5 th century, but as far as we can see these first 
are precisely not the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas which strongly 
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resemble the flourishing period of Gandhara art. This can be 
explained by the fact that even after the golden age also stucco 
work was made in Mohra Moradu, so that the monastery possessed 
art from the end of the 3rd or the beginning of the 4th century and 
also from the 5 th century. Probably it was not destroyed or deserted 
until the invasion of the Hephtalites. On the other hand there are 
pieces at Jaulian stylistically resembling the—in our opinion 
—earlier sculptures of Mohra Moradu. But those are precisely not 
the images, which, as appears from the undamaged Kharo.sthI 
inscriptions they bear, belong to the 5 th century. So when we 
compare the, in our opinion, early fragments from Mohra 
Moradu (see fig. 21) with sculptures of Jaulian from the 5th 
century we can observe the following differences of style, 
which point to an earlier date for the art of Mohra Moradu. In 
contrast with those of Mohra Moradu the sculptures of Jaulian 
are not very elegant, the figures often are even wooden, and the 
modelling is strongly impressionistic. For instance the hair is often 
indicated by little round imprints in the surface of the head 
or by rows of semi-circular imprints from the forehead back¬ 
wards, as seen in the somewhat later art of Hadda^^^). From a 
distance this gives the same effect of light and shade as the older 
heads of Mohra Moradu, but these often have beautiful and regular 
2 ig- 2 ag wavy hair, flowing out all over the head from the now 
often sharply cut line of the forehead The in our opinion early 
sculptures of Mohra Moradu have furthermore numerous larger 
and smaller pleats, while on the seated images many lappets hang 


126) See for instance L. Bachhofer, Die jruhindische Plastik, pi. 157, fig. 2, 
especially the pleats on the right upper arm and under the^’ right forearm. Further¬ 
more J. Marshall, Excavations at Taxila, M.A.S.L, 7, pi. XVI11, a. 

127) See also L. Bachhofer, Die jruhindische Plastik, pi. 154, fig. 1. 

128) J. Marshall, A Guide to Taxda, 3rd ed., pi. XXII. 

129) See preceding note, figure at the right and J. Marshall, Excavations 
at Taxila, M.AS,L, N"" 7, pi. XIX, a and b. 

130) See J. Marshall, A Guide to Tax/la, 3rd ed., pi. XXII, figure in the 
centre. 

131) L. Bachhofer, Die jruhindische Plastik, pi. l6l, figs. 1 and 2. 

132) Ibidem, pi. 158, figs. 3 and 4, and J. Marshall. Excavations at Taxda, 
M.A.S.L, N° 7, pi. XII, a. 
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down over the seat in graceful V-shaped flounces with rippling 
edges. The images of Jauliah from the 5th century, on the other 
hand, have a far smaller number of pleats, limited to a few large 
ones, the smaller ones having been omitted, while the many hang¬ 
ing lappets are no more to be seen at most we notice a sack- 
pleat^^'*), but then without the rippling edges of the hem on 
either side, so characteristic of the lappets in the former period. 

So we should like to assign the early pieces of Mohra Moradu in 
question, which show such a striking resemblance to works from 
the golden age of Gandhara, to the end of the 3rd or to the 4th 
century. In that way, on the one hand, we suggest that the golden 
age of Gandhara art continued presumably even right into the 4th 
century A.D., and on the other hand we assume that the older 
sculptures from Mohra Moradu came into existence at the end 
of the 3rd century and during the 4th century, instead of in the 
4th and 5th centuries. This last is not in contradiction with the date, 
obtained by Sir John Marshall during his excavations. He says, 
that the monastery itself, judging by the building-technique, viz. 
semi-ashlar (see for this type for instance fig. 20), was built at the 
end of the 2nd centurv’ A.D., while about two centuries afterwards 
additions and restorations were made. Besides, many coins from 
the 2nd century A.D. were found, especially of Huviska and Vasu- 
deva ^^®). Hence the complex was rather old and built in the flour¬ 
ishing period: the large stupa I, decorated with the stucco Buddhas 
and Bodhisattvas which we especially used as material for com¬ 
parison, would belong to the 3rd-5th century. So we see that Sir 
John Marshall’s data also set the limit in such a way, that our 
more precise dating of the, in our opinion, earlier stucco figures fits 
in easily. 

Our conclusion is, therefore, that the art of stupa I at Mohra 
Moradu dates from the golden age of Gandhara, to be exact from 
its end, on account of the mannerism in the robe of the Buddha. 

We have explained why a decay of stone sculpture as a whole 

133) L. Bachhofer, Die jruhindische Plastik, pi. 157, fig. 1. 

134) Ibidem, pi. 156, fig, 1. 

135) J. Marshall, A Guide to Taxda, 3rd ed., p. 125. 
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with the Hariti of Skarah-Dherl at its close does not seem possible, 
and we have tried to prove that the flourishing period lasted 
somewhat longer than was assumed up till now, and that the art of 
Mohra Moradu ought not to be considered as a renaissance. But 
we still owe an explanation of the fact, why at some sites only 
stucco sculptures are found. As said, it seems incorrect to assume a 
separate period for this kind of art, as part of this plaster sculp¬ 
ture can be considered almost contemporary with the stone sculp¬ 
ture discovered at other sites. That is why we do not see a chrono¬ 
logical explanation as the solution, but a geological one. It is a 
fact that the stone in the neighbourhood of Taxila is not very 
suitable for stone-cutting. It easily chips off and is very brittle; 
another kind of stone, the kanjur, is much too soft The supply 
of better stone from the Swat valley would have been very expen¬ 
sive, and therefore materials were used which were more easily 
obtained and moreover were much cheaper, viz. “limeplaster” and 
clay. The first was always used for images and the decoration of 
stupas as this material is more weather-proof. For roofed-over 
sculptures the still cheaper clay was very often used. 

There are still some points, which perhaps can be best put 
forward now. They mostly concern peculiarities of style, which we 
have found especially in later Gandhara art, and which conse¬ 
quently can be used as a dating-element. We can only touch upon 
this incidentally, and we hope to be able to return to it more in 
detail in due time. 

In the first place, there exists a kind of sculpture fragments, 
which places the Buddha image in the midst of architectural 
scenery (see fig. 22). This mostly consists of the facade of a 
building with porticos and galleries. A large number of figures 
are seated here, an audience ranging from ordinary laymen to the 
highest Bodhisattvas, Buddhas or gods. The Buddha image in the 
middle of these pieces often shows peculiarities, pointing to a 
later date. The Buddha is nearly always seated in dharmacakra- 
mudra, and this brings us to the second point. We have already 


136) J. Marshall, Excuvations at Taxila, M.A.S.I., N° 7, p. 13. 
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pointed out that in the beginning of Gandhara art, and in the be¬ 
ginning of the golden age as well, almost only the abhayamudra 
and the dhyanamudra were used. The appearance of the dharmaca- 
kramudra occurs in a later period, as the earlier pieces nearly 
always indicate the preaching of the Master by means of a wheel, 
which the Buddha turns with his hand (see fig. 5). Somewhat 
later the wheel is still represented on the relief, but the Buddha 
has already assumed the abhayamudra^^®). 

Bosch following Burgess thought that in Gandhara 
only the seated Buddha figures in dharmacakramudra or bhumi- 
sparsamudra have an uncovered right shoulder. We have met, how¬ 
ever, with many examples of Buddhas with uncovered right 
shoulders, showing another mudra than the dharmacakramudra 
e.g. the Buddha found by Sir Aurel Stein at Sahr-i-Bahlol 
showing the dhyanamudra, furthermore a Buddha at Calcutta prob¬ 
ably in abhayamudra, and finally five Buddhas on reliefs in the 
Musea at Lahore, Calcutta and Berlin 

On the other hand we have also found Buddhas in dharmacakra¬ 
mudra with both shoulders covered so that the idea that with 

137) A. Foucher, A.G.B.. vol. I, fig. 208, p. 412. 

138) A. Foucher, A.G.B., vol. I, p. 433, fig. 220 and a relief, reproduced in 
Ancient Indian and Graeco-Buddhist Sculptures on view at the Gainsborough 
Studios, p. 28, Field Museum Collection. 

139) F. D. K. Bosch, Eene Ondeischeiding van staande en zittende Buddha- 
figuren op de Reliefs van de Borobudur en elders, Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-, 
Land- en Volkenkunde uitgegeven door het Koninklijk Bataviaasch Getiootschap 
van Kunsten en Wetenschappen, vol. 57, Batavia 1916, pp. 97-116, esp. p. 108; 
henceforth abbreviated as T.B.G. 

140) J. Burgess, Buddhist Art in India, pp. 172 secj. 

141) M. A. Stein, Excavations at Sahri-Bahlol. A.S.I.A.R., 1911-T2, pi. 36, 
fig. 2. 

142) A. Foucher, vol. II, fig. 481, p. 497 and vol. I, figs. 237, 238 

and 249 on pp. 469, 471 and 499; E. Waldschmidt, Gandhara, Kutscha, Turf an, 
pi. 14; H. Hargreaves, Explorations, Frontier Circle, A.S.I.A.R., 1921-’22, 
pp. 57*58 and pi. 25, b, 

143) A. Foucher, A.G.B., vol. II, fig. 456 on p. 319; A. K. Coomaraswamy, 
H.I.LA., fig. 91; Origin Buddha Image, fig. 54; J. J. Barthoux, Les fouilles 
de Hadda, Stupas et Sites, iMemoires de la Delegation archeologique franqaise 
en Afghanistan, tome IV, Paris 1933, passim e.g. figs. 91 and 123 on pp. 105 
and 147. 
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the dharmacakramudra the right shoulder was always left un¬ 
covered (because this was more comfortable in this attitude as is 
sometimes supposed), does not seem to be in accordance with the 
facts. 

The style of the various images showing this mudra (see for 
instance figs. 22-25), points to the fact that the dharmacakramudra 
only occurs in later images. Besides the uncovered right shoulder 
they also very often show a hair-dressing consisting of little curls 
in the shape of snail-shells (see fig. 22). The feet are mostly un¬ 
covered, and finally also the treatment and the flow of the pleats 
often betray a later period. 

The first Characteristics: the curly hair, the uncovered right 
shoulder and feet, are all three typical of the Buddha from Ma¬ 
thura, especially the latter two, Which even go back to the time 
when the Buddha image in that part of India was still absolutely 
free from influences from North-West India. The curly hair, 
although in the form of snail-shells, customary here and there in 
old Indian art for a long time already, was not adopted for the 
Buddha image at Mathura until after the year 130 A.D. ^^^). So 
the three peculiarities mentioned, which the Buddha image with 
dharmacakramudra at Gandhara often possesses ^‘‘®), are very 
probably due to influences from Mathura that have asserted them¬ 
selves after the year 130 A.D. at the earliest, but perhaps not even 
until a century afterwards. As the dharmacakramudra rather regu¬ 
larly accompanies the three qualities mentioned, it is moreover 
possible that this mudra itself was also imported from Mathura. 
It is not unfeasible that these three peculiarities mentioned of the 
image with dharmacakramudra only came to North-West India 
towards the Gupta time, that is to say at the beginning of the 
4th century. A fact in favour of this is that in Gandhara the snail- 
shell curls are mostly small, which is the case in Central India 


144) See Gh. Ill, pp. 206 seq, 

145) Not all Buddhas with dharmacakramudra possess all three qualities, so 
e.g. A. Foucher, A.G.B., vol. I, fig. 79, p. 197 and vol. II, figs. 405, 406, 459 
and 482 on pp. 205, 207, 331 and 501 show wavy hair, whereas fig. 22, 

vol. II, fig. 346 on p. 87, Origin Buddha Image, fig. 54, show covered feet. 
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also only towards the Gupta period Before this time the 
curls at Mathura and the rest of India were still rather large. If the 
dharmacakramudra was indeed imported from Mathura, then it 
could not have been introduced into North-West India at an early 
date, for in Mathura the dharmacakramudra does at any rate not 
occur in early Kusana art, and as concerns the Post-Kusana period 
we have unfortunately not come across any reliefs representing 
the first preaching. So if the dharmacakramudra was introduced 
from India into Gandhara, then presumably this happened only 
towards the Gupta period, but it is clear that for the time being 
these last statements cannot be considered as sufficiently proved. 

The three peculiarities introduced, to wit: the snail-shell curls 
and the uncovered right shoulder and feet are, however, not 
applied very generally, and although apparently used time and 
again in a certain period, both shoulders and feet are usually 
covered, while the hair is wavy. As a matter of fact we do find'' 
various Buddhas, showing such hair-waves that one might take 
them to be imitations of the snail-shell curls of the Buddha image 
from the Gupta period, as e.g. the Buddha in fig. 23, the Buddha 
of Charsadda and several others. But it is clear that the snail- 
shell curls which have become the special canonical form of the 
hair of the Buddha in the rest of India, do not meet with general 
approval in Gandhara. This is also one of the reasons that regarding 
this point we have concluded an influx from India into Gandhara 
and not the other way round. In India itself the three characteristics 
mentioned are generally accepted, in Gandhara it was only a 
temporary phenomenon. 

A single Buddha image in dhyanamudra without the small snail- 
shell curls shows a very regular, conventionalized water-wave, 
which spreads from the middle of the forehead to all sides (see 
fig. 26). This is a way of hair-dressing which is also rather late. 


146) A. Foucher, A.G.B., vol. II, figs. 407, 483 and 578, pp. 209, 503 and 
749; W. Cohn, Buddha in der Kunst des Ostens, Leipzig 1925, p. 7. 

147) Lahore Museum N° 1227, reproduced in A. Foucher, A.G.B., fron¬ 
tispiece of vol. 11. Another example is Origin Buddha Image, fig. 54, or W. 
Cohn, Buddha m der Kunst des Ostens, p. 5. 
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We find it at Mohra Moradu. Later on we meet it again in Hadda 
and on very old Buddha images in China, e.g. in the caves of 
T’ien Lung Shan from about 650 A.D. 

The fourth quality, often characterizing the images with dhar- 
macakramudra, is the special line of the folds, although some other 
images show this pleating as well. This peculiarity can be reduced 
above all to two typical pleats: firstly, the one round the right 
breast in those images having an uncovered right shoulder, and 
secondly the loop under the right foot, in those images having 
uncovered feet. It is clear that the images with dharmacakramudra 
only show the pleats mentioned in connection with the required 
uncovered right shoulder or feet, which is mostly the case. These 
folds are well demonstrated in the Buddhas in figs. 23, 2-4, 25 and 
26 and the images reproduced in A. Toucher, A.G.B., vol. II, figs. 
407, 482 and 483 on pp. 209, 501 and 503. We must just for a 
moment draw special attention to the first pleating, as it runs in 
a way different from that of the images in Mathura and the rest 
of India. In Gandhara two layers of the robe are shown, viz.: the 
first fold which runs close under the right arm-pit, covers the right 
breast and runs back over the left shoulder crossing the back, then 
returns again as a second wrapping under the right arm-pit, but 
far less tightly this time, and is draped in a loose fold under the 
already covered right breast, and over the left shoulder, after which 
the end of the drapery passes under the left arm and is held in 
the left hand. Moreover the second wrapping over the breast shows 
the peculiarity that it is very strongly pleated at the edge, so that 
a thick roll of material runs obliquely over the breast, while the 
pleats on the front of the body do not flow out from this roll of 
material as might be expected, but drop down in a round curve, 
then bend to the left 

148) See for instance a head in the Ethnographical Museum at Leyden, Series 
2334, N° 2. In Hadda see J. J. Barthoux, Griechisch-lndhche Kunst in 
Afghanistan, Atlantis, vol. 2, Zurich 1930, pp. 182-191, esp. tig. on p. 190. 

149) The paintings at Bamiyan several times show various colours in the monks* 
robes which suggest that they were lined with another colour, see A. voN Le 
COQ, Die Buddhistische Spatantike in Mittelasien, Neiie Bildwerke, vol. II, 
Berlin 1928, pi. 3 and vol. Ill, Berlin 1933, pi. 3. 
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The second typical fold, the loop protuding from under the 
right leg, is still more characteristic than the previous one (see esp. 
fig. 26). Its origin is very easily explained, it being the lower hem 
of the second wrapping, which is taken up by the right leg, and 
then protudes between both legs. Further, the extra wavy folds 
over the lower end of the left leg are remarkable, as are the fan¬ 
like pleats radiating over the seat. We should like to consider 
this fan-like pleat, showing from under the legs of some images, 
as an imitation of the same pleating in Gupta images, which 
is at least as conventionalized as in the images discussed from 
Gandhara. To demonstrate those specific folds over the breast and 
at the feet, we have taken as an example images which are probably 
at the very end of the development of this phenomenon, because in 
them we see the peculiarities in question most clearly: the ex¬ 
aggerated way of persisting in these peculiarities have made them, 
as it were, caricatures. But of course we can distinguish transition- 
stages, in which the folds on the breast flow out from the roll of 
material as might be expected, and moreover the roll is not so 
excessively thick, and the loop under the feet not so exaggerated. 
An image in the Lahore Museum (see fig. 24), which belongs to 
the later part of the golden age of Gandhara art, can serve as a 
model for this, judging by the way the pleats are treated in the 
robes of the Buddha himself, and of the monk (presumably the 
donor of the image). Further, the image in A. Foucher, A.G.B., 
vol. II, fig. 481 on p. 497, which does not show the first wrapping 
over the right breast ^®°). This last, however, is a great exception 
and it is the only specimen of this kind we know of; perhaps we 
have here one of the oldest examples of the type with uncovered 
shoulder in Gandhara? The abhayamudra could also point to this. 
Was not this attitude one of the characteristics of the earliest 
Buddha images in Mathura, as well as in Gandhara? ^®^) 


150) This Buddha is also reproduced in N. G. Majumdar, A Guide to the 
Sculptures in the Indian Museum, part 2, The Graeco^Buddhist School of 
Gandhara, Delhi 1937, pi. II, a. 

151) The Buddha reproduced in E. Waldschmidt, Gandhara, Kutscha, Tur- 

fan, pi. 14, with one shoulder covered, gives the impression of being earlier than 
Van LohuizeN'De Leeuw, The “Scythian” Period 9 
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As a last quality of the various images with dharmacakra- 
mudra we mentioned the treatment of the pleats; as we find this 
in many other later images as well, we could perhaps better say that 
it is an argument for the fact that the images with dharmacakra- 
mudra date from the second half of the flourishing period of 
Gandhara art. We still owe an explanation about this treatment of 
the pleats. The early images of North-West Indian art already 
show a rather great routine in properly representing the pleats 
of the robe. In the flourishing period the Buddha images show a 
perfect skilfulness in the modelling of those pleats. Here and there 
the body shows rather clearly through the thin robe. Now in later 
sculptures, especially in the smaller figures, we find a technique 
suggesting pleats which we would like to describe as follows: the 
folds are no longer lying thickly on the body supposed under the 
robe. On the contrary, the hollows of the folds have been hewn into 
the stone; another characteristic is moreover, that most of these 
grooves of pleats run parallel in pairs, and that in the larger images 
the narrow little ridge between those two grooves of pleats has 
been hewn away. 

A good example of the first phenomenon we find in the relief 
in A. Toucher, A.G.B. vol. II, 407, p. 209. We can mention several 
examples of this kind of modelling of the pleats, and it mostly 
appears in those particular images, which for other reasons must 
belong to a late stage of development^®^). An example of the 
second case, where the ridge between the two grooves has been 
hewn away, and which is more often used in larger images, can be 
found in the Buddha in figs. 23 and 26 and in A. Toucher, A.G.B., 
vol. II, fig. 429 on p. 242, fig. 482 on p. 501 and fig. 483 on p. 503. 
Turther in an article by Spooner in A.S.I.A.R., 1907-’08, pi. 
47,di®3). 


the other images with uncovered right shoulder; also reproduced in A. voN Le 
C oQ, Die Buddhistische Spatantike in Mittelasien, vol. I, Die Plastik, pi, 7, 

152) A. Foucher, A.G.B., vol. I, p. 257, fig. 134; II, p. 87, fig. 346; 
II, p. 207, fig. 406; II, p. 285, fig. 443; II, p. 507, fig. 484; II, p. 511, fig. 485. 

153) D. B. Spckjner, Excavations at Tak^t-i-Bdhi, A.S.I.A.R., 1907-’08 
pp. 132-148, pi. 47, d. 
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The Buddha images with dharmacakramudra gave rise to the 
discussion of five peculiarities of style, which we meet with in 
these and some other images from the later period of Gandhara art. 

There is still one more point we should like to discuss in con¬ 
nection with these images with dharmacakramudra. Toucher was 
of opinion that the representation in which the Buddha with 
dharmacakramudra is seated on a lotus rising up on its stem, while 
at his sides Brahma and Indra are standing or seated, can be 
identified as the miracle of SravastI We will discuss the three 
characteristics which Toucher pointed out for the miracle of 
SravastI one by one, taking first the second point, viz. the lotus 
rising up on its stem used as a seat by the Master. There seem to 
be some small objections against this argument. 

Tirstly, in four of the examples which Toucher gives of the 
miracle of SravastI, the Buddha is not seated on a lotus Trom 
this the conclusion could be drawn that in the miracle of SravastI 
the Buddha is not always seated on a lotus, or else that not all 
Buddhas in dharmacakramudra, flanked by Brahma and Indra, 
represent the miracle of SravastI. As all canonical books explicitly 
state that the miracle consisted in the multiplication of the lotus 
on which the Master was seated, the first supposition seems im¬ 
probable, and we consequenly have to draw the conclusion that not 
ail examples indicated by Toucher represent the miracle of 
SravastI. In the Gupta period and afterwards we meet with Bud¬ 
dhas seated or standing on lotus-flowers in ail kinds of attitudes, 
and there are even representations, clearly characterized by two 
little deer and a wheel as the first preaching, in which the Master 
is seated in dharmacakramudra on a lotus It is clear that by 


154) A, Foucher, Le ,,Grand Miracle'' du Buddha a Qravasft, J.A., lOe serie, 
tome XIII, 1909 , pp- 1-78. 

155) A. Foucher, A.G.B., vol. I, fig. 76, p. 192; vol. II, figs. 4o6, 484, 
485 resp. on pp. 207, 507 and 511. 

156) E.g. a relief from Nalanda, Indian Museum, Calcutta, reproduced in 
W. Cohn, Buddha in der Kunst des Ostens, Leipzig 1925, p- 65. Further 
S. Kramrisch, Pala and Sena Sculpture^ Rupam^ N° 40, Oct. 1929, pp. 107-126, 
fig. 16 . (N.B. Fig. 14 is no “Dhyani Buddha Vairocana” as appears from the little 
deer on both sides of the cakra on the base; we have here a case of “Buddha pare”.) 
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that time the lotus had become the seat, “par excellence”, of the 
Buddha and more generally of every divine being. Apparently this 
stage already exists during the golden age in Gandhara, where for 
instance Indra and Brahma are represented standing on a lotus 
on the halo of a Buddha image Even from the early art of 
Mathura a stambha is known on which a Buddha of the very oldest 
type is standing on a lotus In various standing Buddha images 
of Gupta art we meet with the lotus, risen high on its stalk. On 
either side of the stalk smaller lotus-flowers spring up on which 
acolytes stand often holding a camara. Now and again some still 
betray their original nature by carrying a thunderbolt There¬ 
fore the lotus as a seat is no specific characteristic of the miracle 
of Sravastl. Regarding the first characteristic mentioned by Fou- 
CHER, the dharmacakramudra, we have to remark that in Gupta art 
and afterwards we meet with many Buddhas with dharmacakra¬ 
mudra, on whose seat a wheel has been represented flanked by 
small deer. This undeniably identifies it as the first preaching in 
the deer-park. As an example we only need to mention the famous 
image of Sarnath. The characteristics of the miracle of Sravastl 
become still weaker w'hen at Samath we even find a representation 
of the first preaching in which a Buddha is seated in dharmaca¬ 
kramudra with two acolytes, of which the one to the right clearly 
betrays his original character by the vajra in the left hand All 
this becomes still stranger when we find a Buddha in dhy^amudra 
indicated by Foucher as the miracle of Sravastl 
Now for the first characteristic of the miracle of Sravastl, the 


157) This image was in the Guides' Mess at Hoti Mardan. Photograph in 
the collection of the Kern Institute, portfolio Gandhara. 

158) This stambha is in the Museum at Lucknow, probably N° B. 73 in the 
old numbering and at present H. 24. Photograph in the collection of the 
Kern Institute, portfolio Mathura. 

159) E.g. an image, originating from Sarnath. Photograph in the Kern In¬ 
stitute, portfolio Sarnath, 24. 

160) E.g. a relief in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, originating from Sarnath, 
N° S. 4; Catalogue p. 7. Photograph in the collection of the Kern Institute, 
portfolio Sarnath, N° 73. 

161) A. Foucher, vol. 11, fig. 484, p. 507. 
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presence of Brahma and Indra at the Buddha’s sides. It was 
Foucher himself who identified the two persons standing at the 
Buddha’s left and right in several scenes of the Master’s life as the 
two great gods of Hinduism: 

"... nous avons eu I’occasion de montrer comment telles scenes 
legendaires recelaient la veritable interpretation des nombreux 
groupes formes par le Bienheureux entre deux acolytes laiques, et 
jusqu’ici classes sans distinction sous la rubrique: "Buddha entre 
deux Bodhisattvas”. En fait, quand les trois personnages sont de¬ 
bout, nous avons reconnu qu’il s’agissait d une "Descente du ciel”, 
detachee de son decor legendaire (cf. I, pp. 538-539 et fig. 7 ou 76, 
en haut). Quand au contraire le Buddha est assis sur son trone 
accoutume, nous avons de meme rapporte a I’episode de “I’lnvi- 
tation a la predication” jusqu’aux motifs decoratifs les plus stereo¬ 
types (cf. I, p. 426 et fig. 215).’’ 

"... tandis que le motif de la figure 7” (viz. Bimaran) "s’inspire 
visiblement de la „Descente du ciel”, celui-ci” (viz. Shah-jl-kl 
Dheri) “rappelle plutot, avec les temperaments necessaires pour 
transformer une scene legendaire en groupe iconique, le “grand 
miracle de QravastI”.” 

The presence of Brahma and Indra therefore does not seem a 
special characteristic of the miracle of Sravasti. Moreover, we will 
find these two gods as acolytes of the Master in the oldest images 
at Mathura although these representations do not have the specific 
meaning of the miracle of Sravasti In the Jina images too, 
we come across Brahma and Indra as acolytes. In the later art 
of Guptas and Palas we see the said gods at the side of the Master 
in various scenes of his life, e.g. the first preaching, etc., Brahma 
mostly characterized by four heads, Indra by his vajra. 

It seems to us more probable that the triades of a standing or 
seated Buddha between Brahma and Indra are ordinary wor¬ 
shipping scenes, when further indication as to locality and time 
are lacking as is the case also at Mathura—as we will see in 

162) A. Foucher, A.G.B., vol. II, p. 206. 

163) A. Foucher, A.G.B., vol. II, p. 440. 

164) See further Ch. Ill, pp. 172-177. 
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Chapter Three— e.g. Toucher, A.G.B., vol. I, fig. 215, p. 427. One 
can hardly assume that large Buddha images, like those in the 
Guide’s Mess at Mardan and in the Alexander Scott Collection 
on which two little figures of Indra and Brahma can be recognized 
on the nimbus, would represent the descent from the Trayastrimsa 
Heaven etc. We see no reason whatever to consider the images as 
more than a representation of the Master; the Buddha is shown in 
his customary mudra, the abhayamudra, and both great gods of 
Hinduism are seen as adorants on the nimbus. 

In short it seems unlikely that the presence of Brahma and Indra 
would form an argument for the identification of these reliefs as 
the miracle of SravastI, as Toucher states; Brahma and Indra had 
no other function than that of worshippers, thus, as it were, sym¬ 
bolizing the humility of Hinduism to the Master. 

But we would even go further than this and put the question 
whether the two gods at the right and left of the Buddha in 
those reliefs which Toucher identifies as the miracle of SravastI 
are indeed the two great gods of Hinduism. It is remarkable that 
in very many cases these two figures are not standing in an attitude 
of adoration which we would expect from them as adorants. They 
do not show the anjalimudra, and are not turned towards the 
Buddha, but face the observer. Their right hand, if undamaged, 
is lifted in abhayamudra. This protective attitude of the hand, 
assuring fearlessness, is not what we would expect from two 
adorants, but more from personages important in themselves occu¬ 
pying an independent position in the eyes of the pious Buddhist 
observer^®®). Moreover their attributes, a book and a long-stem¬ 
med lotus-flower, differ from those we are accustomed to find with 
Brahma and Indra, viz. the water-flask and thunderbolt^®'^). In 
some cases one even finds that as well as the attributes mentioned 

165) See Ancient Indian and Graeco-Buddhist Sculptures on view at the 
Gainsborough Studios^ p, 41. 

166) A. Foucher, A.G.B., vol. II, figs. 405-407, on pp. 205-209. 

167) A. Foucher, The Great Miracle at (^ravastl, The Beginnings of Buddhist 
Art and other Essays in Indian and Central-Asian Archaeology, Paris-London, 
1917, pp. 147-184, esp. pi. XXV. (These images are also reproduced in A.G.B., 
vol. I, fig. 76 on p. 192 and vol. II, fig. 408 on p. 211.) 
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a lotus-flower is carried in the other hand or the hand is resting 
on the hip. Sometimes the book is replaced by a water-flask (see 
fig. 25). 

All in all these peculiarities lead to the conclusion that these two 
personages are in no case Brahma and Indra, and this is confirmed 
by a relief reproduced in fig. 25. Here we see again the three 
figures under discussion. The figure at our left carries a lotus- 
flower in his right hand judging by the long pendant stem. His left 
hand rests on bis hip. The figure at our right in this case holds a 
water-flask in his left hand and probably had his right hand lifted 
in abhayamudra before it was broken off. Between these two 
images and the Buddha in the centre we see again two other figures. 
The one at the left looks like an ascetic wearing a simple garment 
without any jewels. His hair is tied into a knot on top of his head. 
In his left hand he carries a water-flask. The figure at the right is 
richly dressed wearing many jewels and a magnificent crown 
studded with precious stones and pearls. In his left hand he carries 
a vajra. This figure is undoubtedly the god Indra for not only he 
carries the attribute “par excellence” of this god but also the 
crown shows that peculiar flat cylindrical form which is distinctive 
for this god Now it is obvious to identify the other figure as 
Brahma. The ascetic appearance as well as the brahmin water-flask 
could already have hinted at this. 

On account of this identification it is now impossible to label 
the larger figures at the sides as Brahma and Indra. Who else 
could they be then? There is a peculiarity in this class of sculp¬ 
tures which might contribute to their identification. With very few 
exceptions one finds nearly always a small Buddha figure seated in 
meditation right above the heads of both figures. On account of 
the independent and important impression the two figures make 
on us, as well as the protective attitude of the hands it seems to 
us we can identify them as Bodhisattvas. The small Buddha figures 
in dhyanamudra above their heads could in that case be their 

168) See for this A.K. Coomaraswamy, Early Indian Iconography, I: Indra, 
with special reference to “Indra’s Visit”, Eastern Art, vol. Philadelphia 1928, 
pp. 33-41. 
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respective Dhyani Buddhas. In order to specify the identity of 
these Bodhisattvas we will have to rely on their attributes, in casu 
a lotus-flower and a book or water-flask. Probably they can, there¬ 
fore, be recognized as Padmapani and Maitreya. 

As there are numerous other exactly similar triades in which 
the figures at the sides are standing on lotus-flowers (which 
by chance is not the case in the relief reproduced in fig. 25), we 
can no longer identify all these triades as the miracle of SravastI, 
but have to label them as a representation of the Buddha (attended 
by Brahma and Indra) and two Bodhisattvas. 

A second conclusion we have to draw is that the detached images 
labelled by Foucher as Brahma and Indra are in fact Bodhi¬ 
sattvas. This is emphasized by the fact that one of those images 
shows a small adorant or supplicant standing at the feet of this 
so-called Indra. The unusual representation of a pious Buddhist 
worshipping the Hindu god Indra is explained if we assume that 
not Indra but a Bodhisattva is meant. 

The fact that images of Bodhisattvas were made as early as the 
3rd century A.D. is important in connection with the development 
of Mahayana Buddhism. 

It does not seem probable that Brahma and Indra are the proto¬ 
types of these two Bodhisattvas The only similarity they show 
as a couple (not singly therefore) is that Padmap^i generally 
wears a turban and the hair of the other figure is tied into a knot 
(with some jewels, however, in contrast to Brahma). In case Indra 
has been the prototype of a Bodhisattva then it is more likely that 
he contributed to the conception of the Bodhisattva Vajrap^i than 
to that of Maitreya. 


169) Photographs of these are in the collection of the Kern Institute, port¬ 
folio Gandhara, Nos 265, 267, 268, 273, 274, 277, 278. 

170) A. Foucher, A.G.B., vol. II, figs. 411-412 on p. 215. 

171) Vogel supposes that Avalokitesvara and Maitreya as a couple met with 
in the Bagh Caves can be derived from the triades of Buddha, Brahina and Indra 
in Gandhara. As we have seen that in fact the acolytes are two Bodhisattvas, this 
supposition does not seem possible. J. Ph. Vogel, The Sculptures and Paintings, 
Iconographical Description in The Bagh Caves in the Gwalior State, London 1927, 
p. 36. 
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In view of the identification of the discussed figures as Bodhi- 
sattvas, and the arguments brought forward in the preceding pages 
against the identification as the miracle of SravastI of those 
reliefs pointed out by Foucher, it seems to us that we have to be 
extremely cautious when trying to identify a scene as the miracle 
of SravastI, and we can only do this when in one and the same 
relief a number of Buddha figures are represented simultaneously 
seated on lotus-flowers springing from the lotus on which the 
central Buddha is seated. That is why, in our opinion, the identi¬ 
fication of the fresco in the nave of Cave IX at Ajanta as the 
miracle of SravastI is incorrect. The relief on the fourth gallery 
of Borobudur, of which Krom had already proved that it could 
not possibly represent the great miracle ^'^-), was identified by 
Bosch as an episode from the Gandavyuha ’'■'). 

We think we have proved in the preceding pages that also the 
other sculptures identified bv Foucher as the miracle of SravastI 
do not represent that special scene in the Master’s life, except for 
the reliefs reproduced in plates XIX, XX and perhaps also XXI, 2 
and XXIII, 1 in the The Great Miracle at Qravasti 

In connection with the just discussed relief in fig. 25 we would 
like to broach once more the question of Vajrap^i in Gandhara. 
Indra and Bra hma with the Buddhists as well as with the Jains at 
Mathura and in early India in general were relegated to an inferior 
position about the same as that of Yaksas (see the outward appear¬ 
ance of Indra in the relief at Boston, fig. 32). Further Moggallana 
calls Sakka a Yakkha^^^). The Jains who have retained the old 
names of these acolytes of the Jina as Brahma and Indra also call 
them Yaksas. Buddhaghosa '‘®) as well pictures Indra as a 
Yaksa carrying a thunderbolt, as appears from his commentary 

172) N. J. Krom, Bambudur, Aichaeotogical Description, vol. II, the Hague 
1927, pp. 85-91. 

173) F. D. K. Bosch, Het Aii^iamsakasutra, de Gandawynha en Barabudur, 
T.B,G., vol. 61, 1922, pp. 268^303, esp. pp. 298 seq. 

174) See note 167, p. 134. 

175) Majjhwia Nikdya, I, 252. In Dlgha Nikdya, III, 204-205 Inda (= Indra). 
Varuna, etc. are called Yakkhas. 

176) Suniangalavildsini, I, p. 264. 
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on the Amhauha An identification of the Yaksa 

Vajrapani on the reliefs from Gandhara with the god Indra already 
represented as a Yaksa in former days at Mathura, becomes very 
tempting in view of all this. Nevertheless there seems to be an 
objection to an identification of the two figures as one and the 
same person in the fact that the Yaksa Vajrapani and the god 
Indra occur two or three times together in one and the same relief. 
Foucher and Senart are therefore of opinion that they are two 
different persons Continuing in this line of thought Konow 
even supposes that the Yaksa Vajrapani, as such, is older still than 
Indra and goes back to a figure carrying a thunderbolt which con¬ 
tributed to the later conception of Indra in Vedic times We 
would rather bring the Yaksa Vajrapani of Gandhara back to the 
Yaksa Indra, as pictured in early Buddhistic and Jainistic circles: 
the permanent acolyte, worshipper, servant and protector of the 
Master. When this Yaksa Indra-Vajrap^i begins to be represented 
in the art of Gandhara, a real Yaksa form is given him, rough and 
fierce. In a masterly way Foucher has traced back as far as Helle¬ 
nistic art the prototypes of this figure in North-West India 
In early Mathura the memory of the function of this Yaksa Indra- 
Vajrapani as a god of Hinduism was still vivid: in the art of Gan¬ 
dhara, his person assumes a decidedly Bacchantic or Herculean 
form, but in scenes where he visits or worships the Buddha as 
Sakra, King of the gods, he is represented as a royal person. This 
explains why Foucher and Senart conclude that in the art of 
Gandhara we find two different figures. Nevertheless we must 
assume that in spite of this the Buddhists of North-West India 
knew that the Yaksa Vajrapani was in essence no one else than 
god Indra. 


177) Dlgha Nikaya, I, 95. 

178) A. Foucher, vol. I, pp. 562-565 and E. Senart, Vajrapani 

dans les sculptures du Gandhara, Actes du XIV^ Congres international des Orien¬ 
talist es Alger 1903, Paris 1906, pp. 121-131. 

179) S. Konow, Note on Vajrapani-Indra, Acta Or., vol, VIII, 1930, pp. 
311-317. 

180) A, Foucher, A.G.B., vol. II, pp. 48-64. 
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This is what the very learned Buddhaghosa realized when he 
wrote in his commentary on the word “Yaksa Vajrap^i” that as he 
was swinging the thunderbolt not just some Yaksa or other was 
meant by this, but god Indra. It seems to us reversing the matter 
to explain this passage as a secondary interpretation due to the 
reaction of orthodox Brahmanism, as Konow does. 

The same thing appears also from the relief in fig. 25. We saw 
that the Buddha was accompanied by Brahma and Indra and two 
Bodhisattvas. Several other reliefs of this class exist in which also 
one of the figures is clearly Indra indicated by a crown and 
vajra But we have found at least four reliefs in which this 
same figure is clearly represented as a vajra-bearing Yaksa with a 
beard and wild hair. Once having noticed this we will find 
numerous images in which the Yaksa Vajrapani (= Indra) is 
represented at the side of the Buddha and an unidentified ascetic 
figure at his other side. It seems this is the couple Indra-Brahma. 
However, the question is not so simple and we intend to return 
to it more in detail in the near future. 

Finally we must mention that three types can be distinguished in 
the lotus-flowers serving as seats for the Master. Firstly, a type in 
which the lotus rests, as it were, on three tiny legs. Here the flower 
has become a lotus-throne It is probable that the name of 
padmasana owes its origin to this fact. Secondly, a type of lotus 
strongly resembling an artichoke because of its pointed leaves 
(see fig. 22). The third type, finally, also occurring in the mon¬ 
astery at Mohra Moradu, has flower-petals turned outwards and 
drooping ^®^) (see fig. 21). The fact that this last type occurs at 
Mohra Moradu is once more an argument in favour of the opinion 


181) Photographs of these are in the collection of the Kern Institute, portfolio 
Gandhara, Nos 266, 271, 273, and 276. 

182) Photographs of these are in the collection of the Kern Institute, portfolio 
Gandhara, Nos 267, 273, and 274 (on which we see at least three specimens). 

183) A. Foucher, A.G.B., vol. I, fig. 76, p. 192; vol. II, figs. 405, 408, 458 
and 459, resp. on pp. 205, 211, 327 and 331. 

184) A. Foucher, A.G.B.. vol I, fig. 79 on p. 197. 

185) A. Foucher, A.G.B.. vol. II, fig. 407 on p. 209. 
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that the Buddhas with dharmacakramudra do not appear until the 
later part of the golden age of North-West Indian art, and this 
might point again to the possibility that the Buddhas with 
dharmacakramudra do not appear in Gandhara until the beginning 
of the art of the Guptas. We will now leave this discussion of some 
peculiarities of the later North-West Indian images. 

There is one more point to be dealt with in connection with the 
above: the plastic in stucco discovered in Afghanistan, “inter alia”, 
by the “delegation archeologique fran^aise”. Strzygowski dates 
this art long before the 3rd century A.D., possibly even before the 
beginning of our era^®®). Bachhofer has also pointed to the 
strong resemblance between this art and Hellenistic art of the 2nd 
century B.C. Nevertheless this author recognizes that the cause of 
this great resemblance does not lie in the synchronism of both 
arts: “Die Ahnlichkeit, die im Stil und im Ausdruck der Gesichter 
vorhanden ist, hat ihre Ursache darin, dass es sich beide Male um 
eine Spatkunst handelt und, was vielmehr ins Gewicht fallt, in 
jener uberraschenden inneren Verwandschaft des Formgefuhls, das 
die Trager dieser Kunst mit den Abendlandern verbindet.” 

In order to more or less estimate the date of these stuccos from 
Hadda Hackin pointed to the resemblance to the art of Taxila on 
the one side, and to that of Kizil on the other, and in this way 
arrives at an estimation of the 3rd-8th century In our opinion 
the stuccos of Hadda are still partly contemporary with the later art 
of Mohra Moradu and especially that of Jauliah, and partly later. 
It is impossible that a considerable lapse of time lies between 
both groups, and therefore it does not seem quite correct to consider 
the plastic of Hadda as a separate art, like e.g. Sir John Marshall 


186) J. Strzygowski, D/e Stuckbildnerei hans, Belvedere, vol. X, Wien 1931, 
Heft 9, pp. 47-56. 

187) L. Bachhofer, Z/vr Plastik von Hadda, O.Z., Neue Folge, vol. VII, 
1931 , pp. 106-111, esp. 111. He argued the same thing in Hellenistisch oder 
Spat-Gandhdra?, Stud'ia Indo-lranka, Ehrengabe fur Wilhelm Geiger, Leipzig 1931, 
pp. 39-41. 

188) J. Hackin, Les fouilles de la Delegation archeologique frangaise d 
Hadda (Afghanistan)^ R.A.A., vol. V, 1928, pp. 66-76. 
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does, giving it the name of Indo-Afghan School^®®). Although 
the impression is given that in many respects the modellers of 
Hadda were original as regards the choice of their subjects and 
the representation of them, nevertheless several exactly similar 
representations have been discovered at Taxila. Soldiers and donors 
with Scythian appearance^®®), monks ’^®^) and conch-blowers are 
found there as well. The resemblances as regards the style are also 
striking, especially in the Buddha heads; the oval shape of the 
face, the straight long nose, oblong half-closed eyes, finely edged 
eyebrows, sharp line of the forehead with often a deep sharply 
pointed curve in the middle from whence the slightly wavy hair 
spreads over the head. The prominent resemblance especially 
between the Buddha heads is explained by the fact that the re¬ 
presentation of the Master was rather strictly canonized already. 
Nevertheless, the qualities mentioned are too pronounced to permit 
a denial that the art of Hadda is partly contemporary with, and 
partly forms a continuation of North-West Indian art from the 
end of the 4th and the 5th century. Waldschmidt has pointed 
to the resemblance between the foundation-plan of the complex 
at Tapa Kalan, the stupa where Barthoux found the numerous 
stucco fragments, and the complex at Jaulian ^®®); furthermore 
he calls attention to the deposit of coins, found by Masson in 
stupa 10, alias “Tope Kelan”. The dates of the coins continued 
until 474 A.D. ^®®). It seems to us that these are arguments enough 
to exclude the possibility of an early date for the stucco fragments, 
as for instance Strzygowski suggests. 

Am ong the discoveries at Hadda are some Buddha heads which 
do not show so strongly these resemblances to the stucco plastic 
from Taxila. The qualities more prominent in these heads are 

189 ) Lastly in his review of Buchthal’s The Western Aspects of Gandhara 
Sculpture^ J.R.AS., 1946, pp. 116-122, esp. p. 119. 

190) See J. Marshall, A Guide to Taxila, 3rd ed., pi. XXIII. 

191) See L. Bachhofer, Die jruhindische Plastik, pL 154, fig. 2. 

192) E. Waldschmidt, Die Stuckplastik der Gandhara-Schule, Berliner Mu- 
seen, Berichte aus den Preussischen Kunstsammlungen, vol. LIII, Heft I, Berlin 
1932, pp. 2-9, esp. pp. 7 and 8. 

193 ) H. H. Wilson, Ariana antiqua, London 1841, p. 119- 
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especially the following ones: the shape of the face is rounder, 
the chin especially shows a soft rounding and is rather full, the 
mouth is very small and shows dimpled corners as the cheeks are 
very thick. The hair is often represented in a very impressionistic 
way by means of round imprints or undulating lines scratched into 
the surface. The eyebrows run very high over the forehead and 
have become two semi-circles It is possible that the heads, 
showing these qualities, belong to the later period of Hadda. In 
any case their characteristics very strongly point to the direction 
of the later art-centres of Central Asia, the crucible of so many 
religions and artistic elements, the cradle of Buddhist art of the 
Far East. Nevertheless we would not dare to subscribe to such a 
late date as the 8th century A.D., as Hackin seems to advocate, 
as apart from a few Buddha figures there is nevertheless, generally 
speaking, too little resemblance between this art from Afghanistan 
and that from the Tarim Basin of the 8th century, and on the 
other hand a too large resemblance to later Gandhara art. That is 
why a rough dating of 400 A.D. up to and including the 7th 
century seems to us more cautious. But here we immediately touch 
upon something with which we should like to close our discussion. 

This point is, that it is very difficult, even almost unfeasible, to 
mention a somewhat clearly defined date for the rise and decay 
of North-West Indian art. Sometimes the period just before the 
invasion of the White Huns is mentioned as the time of decay. 
Nevertheless we would not dare to call Gandhara art in the 4th 
century decadent, and so, in our opinion, it is less correct to talk 
about decay. Moreover it appears that part of this art survives 
the invasion of the White Huns, viz. in Afghanistan, and does 
not show any phenomena of decay, while it even often creates 
the impression of being a new, young school of art. In our opinion 
the best way is to steer a middle course between the two extremes, 
either taking the art of Hadda to be a school in itself, or to be 
one and the same with that of Gandhara. Our point of view there- 

^9^) J- J* Barthoux, Les joutlies de Hadda, Figures et Figurines, Memoires 
de la Delegation archeologlque frangaise en Afghanistan, tome III, Paris 1930, 
pi. 15 and 28, a, in contrast with pi. 1 and 25. 
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fore is that the art of Hadda is partly contemporary with, and the 
same as Gandhara art, and partly a continuation, a later develop¬ 
ment of it. Likewise there will probably have existed a gradual 
transition between the sculptures, as we know them from Hadda 
and later Central Asiatic art from the Basin of the Tarim. The 
stuccos we should prefer to date rather in the later period of 
Hadda, in our opinion point to this surmise. It is clear how 
difficult it is at this state of affairs to give a date for the end 
of Gandhara art. Somewhere in the course of development every 
investigator finds a point, where, in his personal opinion, so little 
of Gandhara can still be found that he considers it as ended. 
But the exact determination of this point is something very sub¬ 
jective and entirely depends on the stress laid on the survival 
of some motif or other, or some peculiarity of style. From a remark 
by Foucher it appears how far by this subjectivity the point in 
question can drift apart from the starting-point, in this case the 
Hellenism of the Mediterranean: 

“Par un phenomene fort surprenant, quand on songe a I’eloigne- 
ment oceanique du pays et a la date relativement tardive des 
oeuvres (IXe siecle), les sculpteurs javanais sont, apres les sculp- 
teurs gandhariens, les meilleurs eleves que les maitres hellenis- 
tiques aient jamais eus dans I’Orient de I’Asie; du moins il n’en 
est pas qui aient mieux conserve I’esprit des ateliers antiques et 
continue a faire un plus adroit usage de leurs secrets.” 

Perhaps the most cautious thing to be said is that Gandhara art 
gradually develops and changes into Central Asiatic art and 
that the end of Gandhara art takes place during that process. 

To fix the end is as difficult as to find the beginning. We 
have amply discussed this at the beginning of this Chapter already. 
In this case as well it is impossible to say exactly when the first 


195) A. Foucher, A.G.B., vol. II, p. 768. 

196 ) How strongly the Buddha image especially reminds us of what we know 
from Gandhara and Afghanistan, surely appears from a figure from Chotscho, 
dated in the 9th-10th century, reproduced in E. Waldschmidt, Gandhara, 
Kutscha, Tur\an, pi. 65 and A. vON Le Coq, Die Buddhistische Spatantike in 
Mittelasien, vol. I, Die Plastik, pi. 38. 
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work that should be counted to Gandhara art, and no longer to 
the period of import or copies of Hellenistic wares has come into 
existence. There must have been a transition-period in which fewer 
copies were made, as the people had gradually built up their own 
style and a store of ideas and motifs, be it with the help of 
Hellenistic examples. This transition-period probably starts as 
early as the reign of the Parthian kings, then continues during 
that of the Kadphises monarchs, when, as we have already said, 
there will presumably not have been much room for art, and it 
may have advanced so far under the reign of Kaniska that some¬ 
thing specific could be stated, be it still with rather strong 
Hellenistic influences. It is by no means impossible that this young 
art was indeed protected and furthered by the Emperor Kaniska, 
as tradition will have it. The outcome of the process would be 
that which we meet as a separate independent art in the reliefs 
of building L at Taxila after about half a century. The tradition 
about Kaniska as the promotor of arts and literature wholly fits 
in with the framework of Gandhara art as built up in the preceding 
Chapter. It would not be the first time that tradition appears to 
be based on historic grounds. 



CHAPTER THREE 


THE BUDDHA AND JINA IMAGE IN THE 
KUSANA ART OF MATHURA 

Mathura, Muttra at present, a centre of Visnuism because of 
the large part the town played in the life of Krsna, was an im¬ 
portant place even in ancient times. This was chiefly owing to its 
favourable geographical situation. Not only was it situated on the 
important river Jumna, but it also formed, as it were, the centre 
of its geographical environment, the Doab or the two-rivers land, 
formed by Ganges and Jumna. It was, moreover, situated on the 
commercial routes from North-West India to the plains of the 
Ganges and the western coast. As early as the first times after the 
invasion of the Aryans into India, when they had not yet pushed on 
to the Ganges-delta itself, Mathura was probably already a place of 
some importance. Owing to the situation, so extremely favourable 
for trade, it must soon have become a prosperous centre. And 
wherever money is earned by trade, people can afford the luxury 
of art. It is proved not only by Mathura, but also by a town like 
Vidisa, the present Bhilsa, that besides residences where a monarch 
had the disposal of money, commercial cities were also art-centres. 
Here too was a junction of caravan roads on the commercial route 
from the Ganges Basin to the western coast, a town full of rich 
merchants with money available for luxuries. 

Besides being a trade-centre, Mathura was for a while in historic 
times the residence of the Surasenas, as Megasthenes tells 
us^), and according to the Mahdbhdsya also of the Pancalas-), 

1) Megasthenes, Indka, 50, 13, cf. 56, 13. 

2) E. W. Hopkins, The great Epic of India, its Character and Origin, London 
1901, p. 395, note 1. Perhaps the word pdmcaliye in the inscription published by 
Rakhal Das Banerji, New Brdhmi Inscriptions of the Scythian Period in 

Van LohuizeN'De Leeuw, The “Scythian” Period 10 
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SO that there is reason enough to expect fragments from the very 
early periods of Indian art in that region. And so it is not sur¬ 
prising that as soon as we see the first images of lasting material 
emerge from the gray mists of prehistoric times, some of these 
originate from the environment of Mathura or from the place 
itself. To these oldest products of Indian art, originating from 
Mathura, belong e.g. the Yaksas, found at Parkham and at 
Baroda ^), both villages in the neighbourhood of Mathura. But 
not only art of the Suhga time and somewhat later is found there. 
The town remains a permanent prospering centre of trade and 
so of art as well. Its fame did not only spread all over India itself, 
but its repute also passed the frontiers, so that in the West we 
hear, via Arrianus, Megasthenes talk about it. Ptolemy^) 
mentions the town as one of the large centres of North India: 
Mo6oi5Qa Ti Tcbv 0eMv. What this addition means exactly, is not 
altogether certain. “Mathura, town of the Gods” would be the 
most simple translation. Tarn’s opinion was that it would mean 
“Mathura, daughter of the Gods” ®), in which this “daughter” 
would be a reminiscence of a town-goddess in the Greek sense. 
Should we see in this addition simply an indication of the fact 
that it was a large religious centre? Or is there more behind it, 
as was Tarn’s opinion? Be that as it may, even if only the first 
is true, it is indeed a confirmation of what we know from other 
sources also. 

Ep. Ind., vol. X, 1909-’10, pp. 106-121, esp. pp. 107-108 is a confirmation of 
this; also published by the same author under the name of R. D. Bandyopadhya- 
YA, in The Discovery of Seven New-dated Records of the Scythian Period, 
J.A.S.B., New Series, vol. V, 1909, pp. 271-277, esp. pp. 271-272. Unfortunately 
the origin of the inscription is not definite as Luders demonstrates in his article 
On some Brahmi Inscriptions in the Lucknow Provincial Museum, J.R.A.S., 1912, 
pp. 153-179, esp. pp. 175-176. 

3) J. Ph. Vogel, La sculpture de Mathura, Ars Asiat/ca, vol. XV, Paris 1930, 
pi. XLII and XLIII, a. Two other images from the neighbourhood of Mathura ate 
described and depicted in: V. S. Agrawala, Pre-Kushdna Art of Mathura, Journal 
of the United Provinces Historical Society, vol. VI, 1933, pp. 81-120, esp. figs. 
1-3, 6, 9-10; henceforth abbreviated J.U.P.HS. 

4) Ptolemy, reoiYpa^ixl] 69 f]"pf)oti;, VII, 1 , § 50, ed. L. Renou, Paris 1925, 
p. 23. 

5) Tarn, pp. 251-253. 
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The oldest images we find at Mathura indicate a Yaksa service, 
as was professed at other places in India. This does not mean that 
other religions, like Jainism and Buddhism, were not professed 
by a large number of people as well. In the earliest times, how¬ 
ever, these religions did not yet use images for worship, and so 
it is impossible for us to ascertain their presence. The first proof 
of the existence of Jainism is the inscription on the ayagapata of 
the woman AmohinI (see fig. 29 ). These ayagapatas were relief- 
plaques made of stone, decorating a stupa all round. A number 
of these have been found again by Vincent Smith at Kahkall 
TTla near Mathura, together with many other Jainistic relics®). 
Several of these ayagapatas bear a votary inscription mentioning 
the name of the donor. 

The ayagapata dedicated by Amohini, however, has a special 
importance because it is the only dated ayagapata known up till 
now. It shows us a female figure, accompanied by some servants. 
According to Bachhofer ^) she represents the goddess Aryavati. 
Our first impression was that with aryavati mentioned twice in 
the end of the inscription, not a further unknown goddess Arya¬ 
vati, but the slab itself was meant. For when the verb pratistha- 
payati is used and the object is an image of some god or the 
Buddha, the word pratima is always added. The explanation we 
planned to give therefore was that aryavati was a shorter form 
for drya(^gd)vatl, as shorter syllables can be dropped ®), and that 
aryavati might be a word for the stone slabs put up around a 
stupa, a parallel to ayagapata. This hypothesis now seems con¬ 
firmed as we found an inscription on an ayagapata published by 
Banerji in which the slab in question is called an dyapato^). 
Hence dryavatl ~ dyapata = dydgapata, and consequently the 
female figure in the relief on the slab of Amohini is not an unknown 

6) Vincent Smith, The Jain Stupa and other Antiquities of Mathura, Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India, New Imperial Series, vol. XX, Allahabad 1901. 

7) L. Bachhofer, Die fruhindische Plastik, vol. II, pi. 74, and the description 
there. 

8) R. PisCHEL, Grammattk der Prakrit-Sprachen, Strassburg 1900, § 148. 

9 ) R. D, Banerji, Some Sculptures from Kosam, A.S.LA.R., 1913-* 14, pp. 
262-264. The difference in the writing of / and d is very slight in this scri|^. 
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goddess Aryavati. Now this aryavati of AmohinI is consecrated 
during the reign of Mahaksatrapa Sodasa in the year 72 of 
the old era, that is, 57 B.C. So the existence is proved of a 
Jaina stupa—judging from the fragments very beautifully dec¬ 
orated—before the middle of the 1st century B.C. 

Incidentally, it may be remarked here that the other ayagapatas 
found by Smith mostly show a decorative design, built up of 
several holy symbols, which are often also represented along the 
edge of the plaque (see frontispiece), while specimens exist 
showing a stupa with or without torana and railing 

Although Hsuan Tsang says that in his time three stupas of 
Asoka still existed at Mathura, we do not possess such old relics 
of Buddhist art But we do know by an inscription that there 
were Buddhists at Mathura as early as the 1st century B.C. On 
the Lion Capital, for instance, the deposit is mentioned of a relic 
of the Buddha and the erection of a stupa and a sarnghar^a for 
the benefit of the sect of the Sarvastivadins ^■*). The Lion Capital 
may be dated about the year 60 of the old era, that is ± 69 B.C. 
So as early as about 69 B.C. there were Buddhists at Mathura. 
Probably one of the oldest Buddhist works of art is the fragment 
of a vedika, now in the Museum at Calcutta, the origin of which 
unfortunately is not known but which probably hails from Ma¬ 
thura, as it bears a Buddhistic inscription in Brahml, mentioning 
Kus^as^°). The writing is palaeographically equal to that of 

10) For particulars concerning the date we point to the Appendix to Chapter I. 

11) From the inscription Luders* List N° 47 it appears that this stupa was 
called Vodva stupa and was said to have been built by the gods. In the first half 
of the l4th century this stupa was still one of the best known Jainistic shrines, 
witness Jinaprabha’s Tirthakalpa, also called Rajapras^a, see G. Buhler, A 
Legend of the Jaina Stupa at Mathura, Sitzungsberichte der Kaiserlichen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, Wien 1897, Phil.-hist. Classe, vol. 137, II, Wien 1898. 

12) A. K. COOMARASWAMY, H.LI.A., fig. 72; Origin Buddha Image, fig. 41; 
L. Bachhofer, Die fruhindische Plastik, pi. 91; J. Ph. Vogel, La sculpture de 
Mathura, pi, V, b, VI, a and LIV, b. 

13) Hsuan Tsang, Si-yu-ki, Buddhist Records of the Western World, transl. 
by S. Beal, London 1906, vol. I, p. 180; in the French transl. by Stanislas 
JULIEN, Memoires sur les Contrees occidentales, Paris 1857-’58, vol. I, p. 208. 

14) Corpus, pp. 30-50, esp. 49 and 50. 

15) Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda in A.S.LA.R., l923-’24, section IV, 
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the Jaina ayagapatas and the symbols also are the same as those 
we find on them, so that the piece probably dates from the second 
half of the 1st century B.C. Nevertheless we get the impression 
that at Mathura the community of Jainas was larger than that of 
the Buddhists. Perhaps this is due to the fact that up till now, 
especially from the Kusana and Post-Kus^a periods, more objects 
of art and inscriptions originating from Jaina sanctuaries have 
been preserved for us^®). In this connection it is perhaps inter¬ 
esting to draw attention to the fact which the Chinese version of 
the Kalpanamanditika tells us about Kaniska’s journey from the 
Basin of the Ganges back to North-West India, viz. that the great 
Emperor went through a wide flat country where he saw a beauti¬ 
ful caitya of the Jainas, to which he paid homage as he thought it 
to be a Buddhist stupa. Konow supposed that this caitya was 
possibly the same as the one of which the remains have been found 
at Kahkall Tlla 

So Mathura was even then very famous as a centre of the Jainas. 
And so it has remained for a considerable time, judging from the 
many Jina images of later date. Proportionately the number of 
Jina images from the reign of Vasudeva and half a century after 
is much larger than the number of Buddhas. Of course it may be 
a freak of fate that has given us more Jina images than Buddhas 
from that time, but still the phenomenon is too striking to be over¬ 
looked. During the reign of King Kaniska the number of Buddhist 
relics from the school of Mathura increases, and in this phenom¬ 
enon we may see proof of the correctness of the tradition that 
Kaniska greatly protected Buddhism. Indeed it is in the beginning 
of his reign that we come across the first dated Buddha from Ma- 


Museums, ,p. 101 and pi. XXXV, fig. I; J. Ph. Vogel, La sculptme de Mathura, 

pi. XIII. 

16) Of the 132 inscriptions from Mathura mentioned in Luders’ List, 84 are 
Jainistic while 15 do not mention a particular creed and only 33 are Buddhistic. 

17) Kalpaudmanditikd by Kumaralata, transl. by Kum"araj7va. The same 
story in the Chinese translation of Asvaghosa’s Sutralauikara by Kumarajiva, 
S. Levi, Notes sur les Indo-Scythes, I: Les contes, }.A., 9e serie, tome VIII, 1896, 
pp. 457-463, Eng. transl. Ind. Ant., vol. 32, 1903, p. 385 and in the edition 
by E. Houeer, Paris 1908, pp. 158-163. 
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Ihura, viz. the one found at Kausambi The sculpture, like that 
from Sarnath ^®), clearly originates from a workshop at Mathura, 
judging from the style and the kind of stone. Not without reason 
had the school of Mathura gained a great reputation in the past 
century. The Buddha of Sarnath was consecrated by the monk Bala 
in the year 3 of the era of Kaniska, that of Kausambi by the nun 
Buddhamitra in the year 2, i.e. in the years 81 and 80 A.D. respect¬ 
ively. Still there are Buddhas which, judging from the style, are 
older than these images. For instance, the other standing Buddha at 
Sarnath ^°), which is decidedly clumsy in the manner of portraying 
the folds over the chest. 

The seated Buddha found at Katra (see fig. 31) has been com¬ 
pared with the standing Buddha of Brother Bala, and on grounds 
of style and palaeography scholars came to the conclusion that the 
first image must be approximately contemporary with this last -^). 
The standing and seated Buddhas from Mathura belonging to this 
period correspond to a definite type (see figs. 30 and 31), which 
we will discuss in more detail further on and from which as a 
rule they deviate only slightly. Now the fact that the Buddha of 
Katra bears no date is exceptional and is, in our opinion, a possible 
indication of its being made before Kaniska came to the throne, 
for, as we will see further on, the images made during his reign, 
or that of his successors, as a rule only omit the date when there 
is no space on the rim of the pedestal for a long inscription. That 
was certainly not the case here as part of the lower plinth has 
been left blank. Our attention being drawn by the Buddha of Katra 
to the fact that the possibility exists that Buddhas were already made 
at Mathura before Kaniska, we noticed the following: To begin 
with it is striking how much Buddhism and Jainism go together 
in their expressions of art. This is so true that in early art one very 

18) Kunja Gobinda Goswami, Kosam Inscription of (the reign of) Ka- 
nishka: the year 2, Ep. Ind., voL 24, 1938, pp. 210-212 with plate. 

19) J. Ph. Vogel, La sculpture de Mathura^ pi. XXVIII, a. 

20) J. Ph. Vogel, ibidem, pi. XXVIII, b. See further p. 161. 

21) See for instance: J. Ph. Vogel, Catalogue of the Archaeological Museum 
at Mathura, Allahabad 1910, p. 49; henceforth abbreviated as Cat. Museum Math.; 
La sculpture de Mathura, p. 36. 
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often does not know with which religion one is dealing unless it 
is expressly stated by an inscription. An interesting example in 
this connection is the error of Kaniska mentioned by the Kalpana- 
manditikd '-^). Above we have already pointed out the similarity 
of the symbols, but the architecture as well is absolutely identical. 
Both build stupas surrounded by railings with toranas. Both 
decorate their buildings in the same way. Consequently ayaga- 
patas are also known from Buddhist stupas, viz. of Amaravati 
on the Kistna. 

But even afterwards, when the image enters into religious wor¬ 
ship, it is still often difficult to distinguish a Jina from a Buddha 
when some characteristics have been lost. So we see that both 
religions show a close relation in their expressions of art -^). The 
reason is that early Indian art has never been sectarian. Proof of 
this we find in the Hindu impression given by the images in the 
Buddhist monastery at Bhaja '^) and, in general, in the repre¬ 
sentation of Yaksinis on the stone railings round the stupas of 
Bharhut and Mathura, which do not give a Buddhistic impres¬ 
sion That is why Sir John Marshall said of the sculpture of 
Sanchi (and in our opinion that holds good with regard to all 
sculpture of early Indian art): 

“The art of Malwa was not, like the art of Gandhara, an eccle¬ 
siastic art; it was developed and sustained by the patronage of the 
wealthy citizens of Vidisa and UjjayinI, who might or might not 
be Buddhists, and it was used for secular purposes. From time to 
time it was impressed into the service of the Buddhist Church, and 
on these occasions it was dressed up, as far as possible, in a Bud¬ 
dhist garb and labelled with the sacred sign and emblems that were 
familiar to the Faithful, such as the dharmachakra, triratna and 


22) See p. 149. 

23) And even in religious ideas and customs, witness the use in both sects 
of the expression: “Sarvasattvanam hitasukhaye''. 

24) A. K. CooMARASWAMY, H.l.LA., figs. 24-27. 

25) J. Ph. Vogel, La sculpture de Mathura, pi. XVII-XIX; B. Barua, Barhut, 
vol. Ill, Aspects of Life and Art, Indian Research Institute Publications, Ptne 
Art Series, III, Calcutta 1937, pi. LXIII-LXV. 
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srivatsa but for all that there was no real change in its essen¬ 
tially mundane character, and we must not therefore be shocked 
when we encounter erotic scenes among these reliefs and women 
whose nudity is accentuated rather than hidden by the transparency 
of their robes. Such scenes and figures were flagrantly opposed 
to every principle of the Sakya faith, and it is probable that there 
were few among the Buddhist sects of this period who were hardy 
or lax enough in their outlook to admit this worldly sort of art into 
their monasteries. One thing, however, is certain: that, if they 
admitted it at all, they had to take it as they found it; they could 
not rid it of its worldliness or expurgate it at will to suit the pietism 
of the cloister. Whatever compromise there might have to be, must 
come from the Church itself not from art.” -") 

Or as CoOMARASWAMY says: 

“The art of Sand is not, as art, created or inspired by Buddhism, 
but is early Indian art adapted to edifying ends, and therewith re¬ 
taining its own intrinsic qualities.” 

Buhler says more especially with regard to the art of Buddhists 
and Jains: 

“... the ancient art of the Jainas did not differ materially from 
that of the Buddhists. Both sects used the same ornaments, the same 
artistic motives and the same sacred symbols, differences occurring 
chiefly in minor points only. The cause of this agreement is in all 
probability, not that adherents of one sect imitated those of the 
other, but that both drew on the national art of India and 
employed the same artists.” 

So we see that early Indian art has never been sectarian and 
therefore it is impossible to talk of Jainistic or Buddhistic art in 
those very first schools of art. At most, every religion had definite 
subjects that were preferably represented or purposely not repre¬ 
sented. But in itself the sculptors of the various religions had the 
same original source. 

26) And even those symbols were not typically Buddhistic [J. E. v. L.-d. L.]. 

27) J. Marshall, A Guide to Sane hi, 3rd ed., Delhi 1936, pp. 83-84. 

28) H.LLA., p. 36. 

29) G. Buhler, Specimens of Jaina Sculptures from Mathura, Ep. Ind., vol. 2. 
1894, pp. 311-323, esp. p. 322. 
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Now, as said before, we know of the existence of a prospering 
Jain community in the year 57 B.C. The oldest Jina images also 
originate from about that time. Several ayagapatas namely, show a 
circle in the middle of which a small Jina figure is seated (see 
frontispiece and fig. 28). These are the ayagapatas which we 
mentioned before on p. 148 and which are in any case contem¬ 
porary with the Amohini ayagapata, possibly even a little earlier, 
judging from the palaeography. 

Laufer has stressed the fact that Buddhism might have been 
strongly influenced by Jainism ^°). This might very well have been 
possible at Mathura with its influential Jain community, but even 
if that is not the case the fact remains that, as we saw before, the 
expressions of art of the two religions closely corresponded. So it 
seems not too hazardous to leave room for the possibility that in 
the second half of the 1st century B.C. besides Jina figures also 
Buddha images existed. On the reliefs of Sanchi the latest parts 
of which are estimated at ± 50 B.C., the Master has not yet been 
represented, so there seems to be no objection to this opinion. 

Before continuing our argument we must now first discuss 
another point. The standing type of Buddha, like the image in 
fig. 30 or those of Sarnath, shows the following typical peculiarities 
which rightly caused Coomaraswamy to explain this type as 
having arisen from that used up till then for Yaksas and other 
supernatural beings. (Personally we would rather explain the 
Buddha image as derived from the King type, but in essence this 
does not greatly differ from Coomaraswamy’s explanation ^’)). 

To begin with, the pose of the body: frontal, the legs slightly 

30) B. Laufer in his publication of the Citralaksana says e.g. wir 
werden wohl auch in der buddhistischen Kunst mit Jaina Einfliissen zu rechnen 
haben .... Vieles, was uns bisher in der buddhistischen Kunst ratselhaft geblieben 
ist, wird mit grosser Wahrscheinlichkeit darauf zuriickzufiihren sein”, B. Laufer, 
Das Citralakshana nach dem Tibetischen Tanjur herausgegehen tmd uhersetzt, 
Dokumente der Indischen Kunst, Heft I, Leipzig 1913, pp. 17'18. 

31) Origin Buddha Image. 

32) In fact the clothes of the Buddha do not differ from those of well to 
do lay-people, who also wore a thin robe thrown across the left shoulder and 
gathered up by the left hand as shown by the lay-adorants on a pedestal of a 
Buddha image from the year 7 in the Museum at Mathura, N° add. 635, repro- 
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apart; further, the attitude of the hands, his right hand lifted 
in abhayamudra on a level with the shoulder, the left one clenched 
on the hip. Finally, the clothes; a girdle tied round the waist, while 
the lappets of the knot hang down on and over his right thigh. This 
girdle holds up the undergarment, which shows a large number 
of fine pleats between the legs. Over all this a very thin upper- 
garment, going across the chest to his left shoulder, while the 
lowest hem of the garment is lifted by his left hand, so that a thick 
roll of fine pleats is formed falling down along the body over 
the wrist of his left hand placed on the left hip. On his left 
shoulder the material also wrinkles up into a number of fine pleats. 

When we compare these peculiarities of the image in fig. 30 
with images such as the Yaksa in fig. 38 and the Nagas reproduced 
by Vogel and Coomaraswamy then we will see how 
great the similarity is, and therefore we agree with Coomara- 
SWAMY that the Buddha type has been derived from the Yaksa type. 
But we wish to point out that, while this holds good for the 
standing Buddha, it is only partly true of the seated type. As far 
as we know there exist no Yaksa images in a seated position. When 
seated, the Buddha is represented as an ascetic in meditative atti¬ 
tude, and here no other tradition in plastic arts can have had any 
influence than nature’s own example. Figures in this pose are 
represented in the early Central Indian school, as, for instance, 
on the railings of Bharhut but there it was always the intention 
to represent ascetics, brahmins, hermits or at least persons in medi¬ 
tation, and never Yaksas. 

Looking at these early ascetic figures, we are struck by the 
clumsy way in which the crossed legs are represented. We look 
down as it were on top of the legs. In the oldest Buddhas, for 
instance that of Katra, the sculptor has a thorough command of 
this problem and here we do not even feel that there had been 

duced in J. Ph. Vogel, The Mathura School of Sculpture^ AS.LA.R.^ 1909-’10, 
ph XXIV, c. 

33) J. Ph. Vogel, Naga Worship in Ancient Mathura, AS.LA.R., 1908-'09, 
pp. 159'163, pi. LIV, a. 

34) Origin Buddha Image, fig. 49. 

35) Ibidem, figs. 25 and 27. 
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any difficulty with this. It is clear that images like that of Katra 
are preceded by a whole line of development. Although we would 
not emphatically assert that Buddha images therefore were in vogue 
a long time before the image of Katra was made, still this seems 
very probable; but we must not exclude the possibility that that 
line of development in the seated ascetic figure was enacted outside 
Buddhism. In that case only Jainism remains as a possibility, and 
we have already seen that in this religion images were used even 
in the middle of the 1st century B.C. 

Let us look for a moment at those oldest Jina figures more 
accurately (see for instance fig. 28): they are sitting in dhyana- 
mudra, as it seems, sometimes on a cushion, resting on a pedestal 
borne by a wide support in the middle, the whole thing probably 
an altar. Over the head is a parasol, from which two garlands hang 
down. Behind one of the figures an open lotus is blooming^®). 
The legs are depicted in almost the same way as those of the 
ascetics at Bharhut. 

These ayagapatas date from the time when in Jainism people 
began to incline towards representing the Jina side by side with 
the symbols customary of old. On one specimen we see for 
eixample, besides two Jina figures, one in the middle and one 
beneath in the circle, a Bodhi-tree and a high, slim stupa in the 
circular border. In the second half of the 1st century B.C. the Jina 
was therefore depicted side by side with the symbols which 
formerly substituted him. 

A small figure, showing a very strong resemblance to the little 
Jina images and probably one of the oldest Buddha figures known 
up till now, is represented on the middle of a cross-bar of a 
torana for the central part of one side of which see fig. 35. The 
piece is also made in the transition-period between language in 
symbols and human representation of the Buddha, as appears from 
both ends of the bar on which we find several symbols, for 
instance the dharmacakra, a kumbha with lotus-flowers (Hiadra- 

36) J. Ph. Vogel, La sculpture de Mathura^ pi. LIV, b. See farther pp, 215 seq. 

37) Mathura Museum, N° M, 3. 

38) J. pH. Vogel, La sculpture de Mathura, pi. VII. 
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ghata) and a building while in the middle of the back of the 
cross-bar the Bodhi-temple with the Bodhi-tree inside is venerated 
by a large group of adorants. That Buddha is meant here by the 
seated figure in the centre of the bar appears from the rest of 
the scene, clearly representing Indra to the right (known by the 
high mitre on his head) with some apsaras and elephants, to the 
left Pancasikha with six more celestial nymphs. The Buddha who 
is rather corpulent, is seated in a cave, indicated very impression¬ 
istically. The pose of his legs and feet is again very clumsily 
represented. He is wearing a thin, cobwebby garment across the 
chest which leaves his right shoulder bare. The navel is visible 
through the garment. At the calves the hem of the dress is to be 
seen. It seems as if a pleated piece of the garment comes out right 
in the middle from under the legs. Clearly visible again is the thick 
roll of material over the left shoulder. His right hand is lifted in 
abhayamudra. The other hand is lying in the lap with the palm 
downwards. On the head the usnisa is visible. 

We see that several of the peculiarities characterizing the na¬ 
tional Buddha of the Katra type are already present here, but the 
little figure is not yet strictly canonized as during the reign of 
Kaniska, which appears from the fact that the left hand, for in¬ 
stance, is not yet put on the left knee. 


39) We suppose that this is an already strongly developed stage of the stupa. 
It is known of the stupa of Kaniska that it was a very high building. So this 
kind of monument passed through a quick development in the centuries about 
the beginning of our era. If our supposition is correct, then the building is a 
symbol for the Nirvana. The humble attitude of the two adorants could also point 
to this. Similar high buildings with round dome-shaped roofs are represented 
on a stambha and a tympan in Vogel, La sculpture de Mathura, pi. XXIII, c 
and LV, b. These, however, seem rather shrines for an image. TTiis last possi¬ 
bility arises from the fact, that the stupa-drum from Dhruv Tila (Mus. Math. 
N° N. 2, V. Smith, The Jahi Stupa and other Antiquities of Mathura, pi. CVII) 
shows a Buddha figure seated in a similar building. Now this relief probably 
represents the Buddha seated in the Gandhakuti (J. Ph. Vogel, Ltudes de 
sculpture houddbique^ 111: Les bas-reliefs du stupa de Dhruv Tlla, Bulletin de 
r£cole franqaise d’Extreme-Orient, vol. VIII, Hanoi 1908, pp. 492-500, esp. 
p. 497; henceforth abbreviated as B.E.F.E.O.) and as the doors on pi. XXIII, c 
and LV, b are not very suitable for a stupa, we therefore prefer an explanation 
of these buildings as shrines, perhaps the Gandhakuti. 
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Our opinion that the piece dates from about the same time as the 
ayagapatas is strengthened further by some other points of resem¬ 
blance which the piece shows with the ayagapatas; the masculine 
and feminine figures, represented at both sides of the relief as 
adorants, have a shawl thrown round their shoulders, standing out 
widely from the neck, and falling down in standing-out pleats, 
where it is blown away slightly from the body. It is the same shawl 
we see worn by the flying celestials above the Buddha of Katra in 
later times, then, however, not with the same fluttering pleat 
beneath. The same dress is also shown by the figures on the tympan 
from Mathura Here also the typical shawl with the out-blowing 
ends. This piece still shows symbols as substitutes for the Buddha 
and consequently belongs to a very early period. Now one of the 
ayagapatas shows figures, namely, in the circular band around the 
motif in the middle, the shawls of which flutter in exactly the 
same way^’^). More points of resemblance could be enumerated, 
as, for instance, form and decoration of the wings of the mythical 
figures at the ends of the cross-bar, resembling that of the 
griffin^-), which must date from the same period as the ayaga¬ 
patas, judging from the decoration of the garland round its neck, 
applied also in the nandipada-symbols appearing in the ayagapata 
of the frontispiece, and the frequent use of pearled frames, while 
the lion as a whole resembles those depicted on the ayagapatas as 
capitals of the colums at the right and left. However, we will leave 
it at that. 

The cross-bar dates from the transition-period between symbols 
and representation in human form of the Master, as do the ayaga¬ 
patas which also represent Jina figures as well as symbols. 

Another relief on a stambha in the Museum at Mathura is con¬ 
nected with this very early Buddha figure on the torana-post 
(see fig. 27). On the photograph in the Kern Institute the piece 


40) J. Ph. Vogel, La sculpture de Mathura, pi. LV, b. 

41) Ibidem, pi. LIV, b. 

42) Ibidem, pi. XXV. 

43) Mathura Museum, N° H. 12. 
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is described as “a seated Jina on a throne, supported by two lions, 
worshippers on either side”. Rightly it should be a Buddha. In 
favour of this, in the first place, is the throne with the lions. In 
the second place the fact that the figure shows the abhayamudra, 
which the Jina images never do, while the Buddhas on the other 
hand only later display the dhyanamudra, which is always shown 
by all Jina figures. On the head the usnisa is to be seen; that this 
too is an argument we will see proved further on^^^). Then the 
figure is dressed in a garment the seam of which goes across the 
chest. The Jina images are always completely naked with (often) 
the srivatsa-symbol on the chest. The adorants rightly are the four 
lokapalas, each holding a mendicant’s bowl in his hands, and so the 
whole scene must be identified as the offering of the four mendi¬ 
cant’s bowls That the relief is very early appears—apart from 
the old-fashioned form of the pedestal, or seat, showing a strong 
resemblance to the seat of the Jinas on the ayagapatas (something 
like an altar)—from the over-slender figure of the lokapalas, 
which we always see on the early toranas and tympans as well. 

A last piece deserving our attention is a relief found by Fuhrer 
on the hill of Kahkall Tlla (see textfig. 10). According to the 
finder it is a Jainistic representation, showing us Vardhamana 
holding a devotional conversation with a king. We do not under¬ 
stand clearly on which grounds Fuhrer bases his identification of 
the relief. As far as we are able to check, this identification is 
founded only on the evidence of the place of discovery. In our 
opinion, however, this in itself is not necessarily an argument for 
the Jainistic character of the piece. Not only could a similar small 
fragment be easily transported from the Buddhistic complex at 
Bhutesar, lying in the immediate neighbourhood, but a consider¬ 
able number of Buddhistic pieces have been found at Kahkall Tnla, 


44) See pp. 167-168. 

45) J. Ph. Vogel, La sculpture de Mathura^ pi. LV and LVII. After finishing 
this book we found a confirmation of our opinion in the fact, that Vogel gave 
the same identification of the scene in The Mathura School of Sculpture, A.SJ. 
A.R., 1909**10, p. 71. The relief was also discussed by V. S. Agrawala, Pre- 
Kushana Art of Mathura, J.U^P.HS., vol. VI, 1933, pp. 81-120, esp. p. 108. 



Textfig. 10. Relief found at Kankali Tila 
(The Jain Stupa and other Antiquities of Mathura) 

put this forward as an argument Another point is that the 
figure to the right is dressed in the clothes of those days, while as 
we know Vardhamana is always represented naked. On the chest 
the srivatsa-symbol is missing. Finally there is the question whether 
it was the custom with the early Jainas to reproduce scenes from 

46) At least if the identification of the pieces is correct. We cannot check 
this here. See the lists in V. Smith, The Jain Stupa and other Antiquities of 
Mathura, Mr. Ramachandran of the Arch, Surv. kindly informs us that again in 
1943 numerous Buddhistic reliefs were found at Kankali Tila. 

47) See, however, pp. 167-168. 
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the life of Mahavira. That this was customary with the Buddhists 
even in very early times appears from the many representations of 
Buddha’s life at Sanchi. This custom is continued later on, when 
only the symbols are substituted by representation in human form of 
the Master. Early representations of the life of Mahavira are, how¬ 
ever, not known to us. The reliefs found at Kahkali Tlla which are 
not decorative but represent a little scene, are mostly Buddhistic'‘®), 
or else they represent pious laymen who have given a donation, in 
which case the reliefs need not be Jainistic either. So if the piece 
under discussion was Jainistic, it would, in our opinion, be a great 
exception. However, it seems better to designate the piece as 
Buddhistic for the present. In that case the scene could for instance 
represent the meeting of Buddha with King Suddhodana. In our 
opinion there can “a priori” be no objection to identify the figure 
to the right of the relief as the Buddha, for the place of discovery 
does not invalidate this, and several positive arguments could be 
put forward. 

As we see, the Buddha and the King both wear a like garment 
which proves our opinion about the origin of the Buddha 
image : a dhoti, a roll of material round the waist, the ends 
of which fall down in close pleats. This is the same piece of 
pleating we saw coming out from under the folded legs of the 
seated Buddha on the torana-bar and which is also typical of the 
seated Buddhas in later times; there is no sign of a girdle. Over 
his left shoulder is a thin, closely folded shawl, thrown over the 
back and front and hanging down in a loop over his left wrist. 
This is the customary robe shown by all laymen on the older reliefs 
at Bharhut and Sanchi. The monarch is distinguished from the 
Buddha by rich ornaments and a large turban. He has lain his right 
hand on his breast in humility. His servants behind him are wearing 
a similar garment, but are bareheaded. One of them has the hands 
in ahjali. Another is holding up a sunshade. All persons are rather 
corpulent; the navel is a deep hollow in the abdomen, just above 


48) For instance: J. Ph. Vcxjel, La sculpture de Mathura, pi. LII, b. 

49) See p. 153. 
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the upper hem of the garment. The first quality especially dis¬ 
tinguishes the panel from later reliefs. In the national Buddha type 
at Mathura the deep navel always remains one of the striking 
characteristics. The corpulency, however, which disappeared later 
on, is indeed a characteristic of the old Yaksa images from the 
centuries B.C., as for instance those of Parkham^'^), Pawaya 
and Patna ®"). Therefore the theory of Coomaraswamy, that the 
Buddha type is derived from the Yaksa images, is once more 
confirmed. 

Besides the corpulency of the figure there is one more peculiarity, 
pointing to the fact that we here meet with one of the most ancient 
Buddha representations, viz. that the shawl is still thrown round the 
shoulders like a roll of material, exactly as worn by the lay-figures. 
On later images in relief we always see this thin material spread 
over the undergarments and the chests of Buddhas as well as of 
laymen. A first attempt to reproduce this transparent cloth over the 
whole body by means of scratched-in lines is seen in the Buddha 
from Sarnath Finally the form of the capitals of the columns 
flanking the relief formerly at both sides also probably points to 
an early date. The hatched part, borne by the griffin, simply goes 
slantingly aloft, while we have noticed that in later times it curls 
round against the upper beam. 

After thus having accounted for considering the Buddha on this 
relief as one of the very oldest representations of the Master, we 
now return to the description of the relief. The company seems to 
come out from a gateway to meet the Buddha. The Buddha has 
lifted the right hand in abhayamudra. Behind the head is a rather 
large aureole which seems to be left smooth; we do not yet see 
the scalloped border, so typical later on. On the front of the head 
the Master wears the usnisa, clearly indicated here as a coil. The 
rest of the head is smooth, as are those of the servants, and gives 
the impression of being covered with a little cap. Agreeing with 


50) See J. Ph. Vogel, La sculpture de Mathura, pi. XLIL 

51) H.LLA,, fig. 63. 

52) Ibidem, fig. 67. 

53) J. Ph. Vogel, La sculpture de Mathura, pi. XXVIII, b. 
Van Lohuizen-de Leeuw, The “Scythian" Period 
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Vogel Bachhofer supposed that the Master’s head in the 
Katra Buddha type was clean-shaven. Foucher thought that the 
sculptors represented the hair on purpose in such a way that it 
could be explained as shaven by those faithfuls who kept to the 
religious prescription pertaining to the outward appearance of the 
Master Coomaraswamy first propounded that the head was 
clean-shaven^’'), later on he retracted this idea®®). In the case 
of the servants of the relief in discussion, however, it can distinctly 
be seen that it was not the intention to render clean-shaven heads. 
For along the line of the forehead we see little scratches, probably 
meant to suggest hair. There are also images and reliefs of the 
Buddha in which the hair-scratches are visible along the line of the 
forehead ®®). These scratches are very often omitted, however, and 
understanding people knew all the same that the smooth cap 
suggested hair. Possibly it was elucidated by paint. Examples 
of similar hair-dressing indicated by scratches are to be found with 
men as well as with women ®“), and there are many examples of 
both whose hair is quite smooth which does not mean that they 
were clean-shaven®’). A very illustrative proof of our opinion is 

54) J. Ph. Vogel, The Mathura School of Sculpture, A.S.I.A.R., 1909-’10, 
p. 64; Cat. Museum Mathura, p. La sculpture de Mathura, p. 36. 

55) L. Bachhofer, Die ]ruhmdische Plastik, p. 104, 

56) A. Foucher, A,G.B., vol. II, pp. 696 arrd 700. 

57) p. 57. 

58) A. K. Coomaraswamy, The Buddhas Cudd, Hair, Usnlsa and Crown, 
J.R.A.S,, 1928, p, 827. 

59) For instance the Buddha head in Berlin, reproduced in E. Waldschmidt, 
Die Entwicklungsgeschichte des Buddhabildes in Indien, O.Z., Neue Folge, 
vol. VI, Berlin 1930, pi. 36, b; J. Ph. Vogel, La sculpture de Mathura, pi. XX, a 
and a stambha in the Lucknow Museum, in the old numbering probably N° B. 82, 
at present possibly N° H, 32. A photograph of this is in the collection of the 
Kern Institute, portfolio Mathura. 

60) J. Ph. Vogel, La sculpture de Mathura, pi. XI, a, XII, and without 
scratches in pi. XVI (the dwarf below), LVII, LIX, a; H.LLA., figs, 67, 68, 74. 

61) Just before our ms. went to press we found an article by J. N. Banerjea, 
Usmsa-siraskatd (a mahdpurusa-laksana) in the early Buddha hnages of India, 
I.H.Q., vol. VII, 1931 , pp. 499*514, in which the author propounds exactly 
the same ideas as we, viz. that the heads of the Mathura Buddhas are not clean 
shaven. We are glad to find ourselves not alone in this opinion. Banerjea’s 
arguments are the same as ours be it more elaborately expounded. 
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the image reproduced in Bachhofer, pi. 151, fig. 2. The hair is 
indicated all over the head, yet the form of the head is exactly like 
the cap-shape of the kapardin type. 

Here we touch upon a much disputed question: the origin of the 
usnisa. In discussing the former two reliefs we have not mentioned 
this point, as the representations did not allow of conclusions. 
This time, however, we must and can go into the subject more 
thoroughly: 

The general sense of the word upilsa as “cranial bump” is mainly 
based on later Buddhistic texts, but several scholars take it that 
the word had this significance already when the first Buddha image 
was created®^). The hair-dressing worn by the Buddha on the 
relief under discussion shows a speaking likeness to the one we 
find in several Yaksa figures. That Yaksas have a similar hair¬ 
dressing when not wearing a turban, need cause no surprise, for 
if we suppose—like Coomaraswamy —that the Buddha type has 
been copied from the Yaksa type, we could “a priori” have 
assumed that Yaksas or other divine beings must have existed with 
a hair-dressing equal to that of the Buddha. Most Yaksas, it is true, 
wear a turban, but this can be explained by the fact that originally 
the turban was the token of dignity "par excellence” in India, some¬ 
times substituted by a crown, but not until much later. For the 
Yaksa image is in our opinion “a priori” nothing else but the 
representation of the king’s figure. The conception the man in the 
street had of these heavenly rulers, who exercise power over human 
beings, resembled for the most part the form he saw of his earthly 
rulers. So if a Yaksa king was reproduced without a turban, he 
was given the hair-dressing of the Indian monarchs of that time. 
Not only with kings, but also with ascetics it was customary to wear 


62) For instance Waddell, who thinks the usnLsa was originally a snake’s 
hood, which afterwards became the cranial bump of the Buddha in the time of 
Asoka; in connection with this he gives quite fantastic theories, see L. A. Wad¬ 
dell, Buddha's Diadem or **Usnhd': Its origin, nature and functions, A study 
of Buddhist Origins, O.Z., voL HI, 1914-’15, pp. 131-168. Some scholars adhered 
to the idea that the usnisa was a cranial bump from the outset for only a certain 
area, for instance Bachhofer for Mathura, Die jruhindische Plastik, p. Ill; 
K. DE B. CoDRiNGTON for Gandhara, Ancient India, p. 55. See also note 68. 
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the hair in a knot on the head. On the reliefs we have several 
representations of the last category of persons and their top-knots 
often cannot be distinguished from the usnisa . It is a pity that 
there are only few representations of royal figures without turbans 
(except for Brahma as his nature is that of an ascetic), which is 
due to the fact that this head-dress was always worn outdoors. 
Indeed these few reliefs show a knot, tied up on the head in 
several cases, with a conspicuously strong resemblance to an usnisa. 
In imitation of the living monarchs the Yaksa images and other 
gods had their hair tied up in a knot ®^). In the next stage these 
images of gods serve as models for the Buddha images. Foucher 
has explained this same idea concerning the usnisa of the Buddha 
image in Gandhara ®^). We would like to add that again not only 
the Buddha but also gods show the usnisa and so we think that 
in the first centuries when Buddha images were made, in Gandhara 
as well as at Mathura, there is no doubt that it was intended to 
reproduce a hair-knot on top of the head. Several examples can be 
given where the usnisa is distinctly indicated as hair^'^'). Not 
until much later was it understood as a protuberance of the 

63) J. Ph. Vogel, La sculpttive de Mathura, pi. VIII, d and XVI, a; 

HJ.LA., fig. 47; Origin Buddha Image, figs. 27 and 29 and a stambha in the 
Lucknow Museum, probably N° H. 34, photograph in the collection of the 
Kern Institute, portfolio Mathura. Also the representation of ascetics from 
Gandhara show the hair-knot on the head, e.g. A. Foucher, vol. I, fig. 

189, p. 375 and vol, II, fig. 435, p. 253. Further; J. Barthoux, Les jouilles de 
Hadda, Figures et Figurines, Memoires de la Delegation archeologique francaise 
en Ajghanistan, tome III, Paris 1930, pi. 62, a and b; J. Meunie, Shotorak, Me- 
moires de la Delegation archeologique francaise en Afghanistan, tome X, Paris 
1942, pi. XIX and XX; L. Bachhofer, Fine Pfeiler-Figur aus Bodh Gaya, fahr- 
buch der asiatischen Kunst, vol. II, Leipzig 1925, pp. 73-76 and pi. 69. 

64) V. S. Agrawala, Pre-Kushdna Art of Mathura, f.U.P.HS., vol. VI, 1933, 
pp. 81-120, esp, p. 87 and figs. 1-3; HA.LA., pi. 68; Origin Buddha Image, fig. 
24. 

65) A. Foucher, A.G.B., vol. II, p. 294 and the fig. 447 on p. 297, and 
vol. I, figs. 234-237 on pp. 465-469. 

66 ) See e.g, the gods in E. Waldschmidt, Gandhara, Kutscha, Turf an, pi. 14. 
Furthermore the various reproductions of Brahma often wearing a hair-knot on 
the head. 

67) E.g, the Buddha of Katra and that in the Miinchener Museum fiir Volker- 
kunde, reproduced by L, Scherman, Die dltesten Buddhadarstellungen des Miin- 
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skull After Foucher Coomaraswamy has proved plainly 
enough that the word usnJsa originally did not mean “protuberance 
of the skull” but simply “turban” Wilson had already given 
both meanings for the word The term usnJsalaksana according 
to Coomaraswamy has to-be translated in earlier times as “laksana, 
that indicates a being “destined to wear a turban” ” and 
unhlsasiso is not to be translated as “having a protuberance on 
the head” but as “having a head like a turban” The word 
usnJsa is also used to indicate the coping-stone of the railings 
around stupas and other holy objects. In covering specially the 
head it becomes “turban”. Consequently the Dutch word “be- 
dekking” which, like the Sanskrit word can also be used for 
“head-dress”, renders the significance correctly. 

We fully agree with the opinion of Foucher and Coomara¬ 
swamy that usnlsa originally did not mean “protuberance of the 
skull”. Coomaraswamy’s translation of the word as "destined to 
wear a turban” or of unhlsasiso as “having a head like a turban”, 
seems to us a little far-fetched. When among the characteristics of 
a cakravartin or Mahapurusa the usnisalaksana is mentioned'^®), 
we prefer to understand this in the sense that one of his character- 

chener Mi/seums fih Volkerkuncle, Munchener Jahrbuch der Bildenden Ktmst, 
vol. V, 1928, figs. 9 and 11 on pp. 71 and 73. 

68) Bachhofer, however, says; dass in Mathura der Begriff ushnisha 
stets im Sinne von Schadelauswuchs verstanden worden ist”. Die jruhindische 
Plastik, p. 111. 

69) A. Foucher, vol. II, pp. 289 seq. 

70) A. K. Coomaraswamy, The Buddha’s Cuda, Hah, Ujnha and Crown, 
J.R.A.S., 1928 , pp. 815-841, esp. pp. 833-834. 

71) H. H. Wilson, A Dictionary, Sanscrit and English: translated, amended 
and enlarged ]rom an original compilation prepared by Learned Natives for the 
College of Fort William, Calcutta 1819, p. 129- 

72) A. K. Coomaraswamy, The Buddha!s Cuda, Hair, Usnisa and Crown, 
J.R.A.S., 1928 , pp. 815-841, esp. p. 830. 

73) Ibidem, p. 835. 

74) A. K. Coomaraswamy, An early Indian Buddha head. Bulletin Detroit 
Institute of Arts, vol. VIII, N° 6, 1927, pp. 65-66, 

75) See for these lists of laksanas E. Burnouf, Le Lotus de la bonne Lot, 
Paris 1852, Appendix VIII, pp, 553-647, and E. Senary, Essai sur la Legende du 
Buddha, son caracthe et ses origines, 2 nd ed., Paris 1882, pp. 88-160, esp. pp. 
124 seq. 
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istics is a turban, so the translation of the word unhtsasho would 
be “a head with a turban”. This is only a confirmation of the fact 
we have already brought forward a couple of times, viz., that 
the turban was one of the principle tokens of dignity in old India. 
That is why we mostly see that Yaksas and other supernatural and 
royal beings showing these laksanas, wear turbans. When the 
figure of the Buddha had to be represented in human form, the 
sculptors met with the difficulty that it was explicitly known of 
the Master, that he having become a mendicant friar had laid aside 
all his regalia. Consequently all those royal characteristics of the 
Yaksa images, like ornaments and turban, could not be reproduced. 
So the Buddha figure is, as it were, a Yaksa, or rather a monarch, 
without regalia. The bracelets, necklaces and other ornaments were 
simply omitted, and the head, now uncovered, was given the hair¬ 
dressing, occasionally shown by the Yaksas or kings as well, when 
not wearing a turban; that is to say, the Buddha was represented 
with a top-knot of hair, the so-called kaparda. That this was the 
hair-dressing in those times, not only appears from the few reliefs 
of that time showing a monarch or some other figure without a 
turban, but also from the Bodhisattva images without a head-dress 
from Gandhara. These figures, which in their outer appearance go 
right back to that of the monarchs of that time, continually show 
the top-knot on the head. The hair-coil namely seems to be essen¬ 
tial for a turban ^®). A long piece of material can very easily be 
draped on the head, if there is something to drape it around. 
The pin in the turbans worn in the time of the Safavids had the 
same function. So we assume that the usnlsa was at first meant as 
a hair-knot. When in the end the known series of laksanas began 
to be applied to the figure of Buddha also, it was of course no 
longer possible to interpret the usnisalaksana in the sense of 
“with a turban”. Though it is grammatically speaking rather im¬ 
probable yet by this time people might possibly have begun to 


76) Sikhs who always wear a turban and only take it off on very rare occasions 
also have a hair-coil on top of their head, see Phillips Talbot, Delhi, Capital of 
a New Dominion, National Geographic Magazine, 1947, vol. 42, pp. 597-630, 
esp. p. 629. 
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understand the laksana as Coomaraswamy thinks; “destined to 
wear a turban”. It seems to us more probable that the word usmsa 
now received the connotation of the top-knot on the turbanless 
head resulting from the translation "having a head fit for a turban”. 
Anticipating that which we will deal with later on we can add to 
this that the conception of the word umisa as a protuberance on 
the head of the Buddha, did not come into existence until after 
the period when sculptors at Mathura began to copy in some 
respects the Buddhas from North-West India. 

According to Coomaraswamy the Jina images as well show the 
usnisa in the initial period. It would "a priori” not be impossible 
for the Jina images to have gone through the same development 
as the Buddha figures, as far as their hair-dressing is concerned. 

Now the essential difference between the images of the Jina 
and the Buddha is that the first one is wholly naked, while the 
second one wears the garment of that time, as we see it on figures 
of Yaksas and laymen. The seated Jina figure always in dhyana- 
mudra therefore has actually nothing in common v/ith the Yaksa 
images, but also the standing Jina is quite different, not only be¬ 
cause of the nakedness but also on account of the attitude of the 
arms, taut along the body. The Buddha figure, on the contrary, 
shows the clothes as well as the attitude of the images of kings and 
gods: the legs slightly apart, the right hand in abhayamudra and 
the left fist on the hip. In our opinion, namely, the abhayamudra 
is a development of the royal gesture pointed out on some reliefs 
from Jagayyapeta and Amaravatl by Coomaraswamy When 
we put all this together it is clear that the Buddha figure shows a 
strong resemblance to the Yaksa figure, which can certainly not 
be said of the Jina figure. That is why there is "a priori” not a 
single argument showing that at first the Jinas also displayed an 
usnisa, for neither do the oldest Jina figures on the ayagapatas 
seem to show the usnisa, nor do the images of the Kusana period, 

77) A. K. Coomaraswamy, A royal Gesture, and Some other Motifs, Feest- 
hundel mtgegeien door het Koninklijk Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en 
Wetenschappen bij gelegenheid van zijn 130-jar2g bestaan, 1778’1928, Welte- 
vreden 1929, vol. I, pp. 57-61. 
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authenticated as Jinas by their inscriptions, have it as far as we 
can trace. So until the contrary has been proved, we should like to 
accept as a working hypothesis, that before the Guptas the usnisa is 
also one of the characteristics distinguishing the Buddha from the 
Jina. Should this hypothesis be right, then the usnisa of the figures 
reproduced in fig. 27 and textfig. 10 (p. 259), is an extra argument 
to identify them as Buddhas. 

The resemblance to the oldest Jina figures especially, and the fact 
that the Master is corpulent (and wears the garment not yet draped 
over the chest, while the girdle holding up the undergarment on 
the Buddha of Bala is not visible) gives reason to suppose that 
the relief reproduced in textfig. 10, originates from the loginning 
of our era, but probably even before that. We could continue to 
enumerate more examples of very early Buddha images such as 
for instance, the relief representing Indra’s visit to Buddha, depicted 
on a cross-bar ’^®), on which the Buddha is still unconventional, the 
nimbus left quite smooth, and the whole design and execution 
strongly reminds one of the art of Sanchi '^®). But we will leave 
it at this. 

Gangoly investigated how far the change from the stage in 
which the Buddha was still substituted by symbols to that in which 
the Master is represented in human form is reflected in litera¬ 
ture ®°). He emphasizes, in our opinion correctly, that the symbols 
in the earlier period were by no means the consequence of plastic 
inability or of an iconographic interdiction, as some scholars sup¬ 
posed, but of the belief that the Blessed One simply could not be 
described in words or form and that neither gods nor men could 
behold him after the body had decayed. The author supports this 
with very convincing quotations®^). Proceeding he demonstrates 
the slow change in the texts inclining more and more towards a 

78) Reproduced in J. Ph. Vogel, La sculpture de Mathura^ pi. LIII, b. 

79) See note 199. 

80) O. C. Gangoly, The Antiquity of the Buddha-lmage: The Cult of the 
Buddha, O.Z., Neue Folge, vol. XIV, Heft 2/3, 1938, pp. 41-53. 

81) BrahmajMa-Sutta, 1, 3, 73 (Digha Nikdya) and Buddhaghosa, Sumafigala- 
vil^ini, I, p. 128; Iwasaki Masumi, however, says that the Jujuritsu (Hobogirin 
N° 1435) hints on a prohibition to portray the Master, see note 84. 
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visual representation of the Master and finally encouraging the 
making of images as a highly meritorious work. Several texts, from 
which Gangoly derives his quotations, can be dated approx¬ 
imately. His final opinion is: "It is reasonable to conclude that the 
earliest of these texts sanctioning and recommending image- 
worship had very probably been composed some time during the 
early part of the Pre-Christian century (circa 1-50 B.C.). And 
there is nothing inherently improbable in the first image of the 
Buddha having been carved or painted some time before 50 
B.C” «2) 

It is regrettable that this argumentation, on the whole so excel¬ 
lently documented, ends by the speculations (known from else¬ 
where as well) about the age of the art of Gandhara, based on the 
hypothesis about the use of the Seleucidian era. However this may 
be, the value of the literary data remains the same, and we see 
that they support our assumptions regarding the time when the 
oldest Buddha figures were made. 

Now we must confront some points which we have worked out 
in Chapter Two, with the conclusion drawn just now on the 
ground of several data about the age of the first Buddha images 
at Mathura. Those points were: 

1— The fact that indeed on the coins of Maues no Buddha is 
represented, p. 97. 

2— The fact that at Sirkap, the town destroyed after Kujula Kad- 
phises, no Buddha images have been found, p. 87. 

3— The date of the reliquary of Bimaran, which is probably later 
than was generally hitherto supposed, pp. 83-94. 

4— The fact that one of the oldest images of the Buddha in North- 
West Indian style is to be found on the reliquary of Kaniska, 

pp. 98-101. 

''O^en we survey these data in the light of the substance dealt 
with above, the inevitable conclusion must be that we find the 
Buddha image at least half a century, if not a whole century, earlier 
at Mathura than in Gandhara. And this, we think, proves what 

82 ) O. C. Gangoly, The Antiquity of the Buddha4mage: The Cult of the 
Buddha^ 0,Z., Neue Folge, vol. XIV, 1938, p. 56. 
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Havell and Coomaraswamy —be it often on intuitive and 
emotional grounds—have maintained, viz., that the Buddha image 
originated on Indian soil, conceived as a supply for Indian need. 
The credit of this idea is always given to the two just mentioned 
scholars, but it was Victor Goloubew who propounded this 
thought for the first time in 1923; honour to whom honour is 
due ! 

When Coomaraswamy pleaded for the idea that Mathura had 
created the Buddha image on its own initiative, he brought forward 
“inter alia” that the Bhakti-cult, which in those centuries became 
very prominent, demanded as it were a concrete image of the Master. 
Konow completely joined in with this Much earlier Goblet 
d’Alviella had maintained that it could not be accepted that India 
received the idea to worship images from the West Konow 
defended the same idea afterwards against the statements of 
Cunningham®®), Smith®®), and Bloch®®), that idolatry was 
imported into India from the West. He pointed to the numerous 
examples of images of gods dating from a time when there was no 

83) V. Goloubew, Kevieiv of A. Foucher, Uart greco-bouddhique du 

Gand hard, tome 23, Hanoi 1924, pp. 438-454, esp. p. 451. 

84) IWASAKI Masumi had already hinted on this special Central Indian Buddha 
type in 1920; we doubt, however, whether Goloubew had seen his article; 
IwASAKi Masumi, Review of A, Foucher, Beginnings of Buddhist Art, Kokka, 
vol. 30, May 1920, pp. 432-439. Before Glaser had propounded that India made 
Buddha images already in the time of Asoka, but he could not point to any 
example, and he did not give any convincing argument; C. Glaser, Die Ent- 
wicklung der Gewanddarstellung in der Ostasiatischen Plastik, O.Z., vol. Ill, 
1914-’15, pp. 393-423 and vol. IV, 1915-^16, pp. 67-87, esp. p. 401. 

85) S. Konow, Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Buddhabildes, S.B.A.W., 1928, 
vol. XXIX, pp. 565-574. 

86 ) Goblet d'Alviella, Ce que Flnde do it a la Grece. Des influences clas- 
siques dans la civilisation de I’lnde, Paris 1897, pp. 114-121; 2nd ed., Paris 1926, 
pp. 152-161. 

87) S. Konow, Note on the use of Images in Ancient India, Ind. Ant., vol. 38, 
1909, pp. 145-149. 

88) A. Cunningham, The Stupa of Bharhut, London 1879, p. 107 and Maha- 
bodhi or the Great Buddhist Temple at Buddha-gay a, London 1892, p. 52. 

89) V. Smith, Graeco‘Roman Influence on the Civilization of Ancient India, 
J.A.S.B., vol. 58, part I, 1889, pp. 107-201, esp. p. 193. 

90) T. Bloch, Vber einige bildliche Darstellungen altindischer Gottheiten, 
Z.D.M.G., vol. 62, 1908, pp. 648-656. 
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question yet of western influence, with which we quite agree, but 
this by no means contests the assumption that a characteristic repre¬ 
sentation of the Master was striven for and found in Gandhara also; 
but we absolutely deny that this North-West Indian form would 
have been the model for the sculptors at Mathura, as Foucher tried 
to show, which idea was taken over by many other archaeologists, 
even by Bachhofer ®i). 

In the first half of the 1st century A.D. the custom gained 
ground at Mathura to represent the Master no longer in symbols 
but in human form (several sculptures do in fact show both ways 
of representing the Buddha) ®^), and the portrayal of the Buddha 
is determined by tradition in the course of that period. Deviations 
as in the seated Buddha in the Lucknow Museum (see fig. 33) 
become more rare, and after the middle of the 1st century we 
may speak of a canonically fixed Buddha image. Among the 
older specimens of this canonic type probably may be reckoned, as 
argued above ®^), the standing Buddha of Sarnath and the seated 
one of Katra. 

Some peculiarities of the standing image have already been 
described above ®^). We can now add to these: The usnisa often 
indicated as a knot of hair is arranged right on the front of the 
skull. The eyes are protruding and show a very striking short line 
at the outer corner (see textfig. 26 on p. 252). The ear-lobes are 
not very elongated. Both breasts are prominent. The very early 
representations do not yet show the girdle, which is alv/ays seen on 
the canonical images, the ends of which tied together hang down 
on the right thigh. Between the legs we see a little seated lion 
(probably an allusion to the Buddha’s surname Sakyasimha) or a 
small cluster of lotus-flowers. The palm of his right hand is turned 
forward somewhat obliquely, the back of which is supported by 
a cushion-like elevation, while the fingers often point outwards. 
The thumb is pressed against the other fingers. The elbows are 


91) L. Bachhofer, Die friihindische Plastik , pp. 73 and 97. 

92 ) Reproduced in J. Ph. Vogel, La sculpture de Mathura, pi. LVI, a and b. 

93) See p. 150. 

94) See pp. 153-154. 
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held far from the body and do not rest in the lap. The figure as 
a whole is much slimmer than the oldest Buddha images discussed 
above. 

As for the canonized seated Buddha (see figs. 31 and 32) we only 
need to add the following: properly considered this kind is more a 
haut-relief than an image. At the back foliage is often shown. His 
left hand rests on the left knee, the fist often clenched. The legs 
are crossed in padmasana; on the upturned soles of the feet the 
dharmacakra and triratna are to be seen. To the right and to the 
left of the Buddha an adorant is standing. The Master is seated on 
an elevation, decorated with receding ridges, which shows resem¬ 
blance to the altar-like seats of the early small Jinas and Buddhas 
(compare figs. 27 and 28). In the earlier sculptures the upper rim 
is generally supported by three little lions, two “en profil” at the 
corners, one “en face” in the centre. The seat might therefore 
appropriately be called a simhasana. Under the chin the manes 
hang down in a point. The central animal is sometimes substituted 
by a sacred symbol. Later on the donors of the image are portrayed 
on either side of this symbol ^®). 

Let us now consider more closely these secondary figures 
attending the various seated Buddha images. For this purpose a 
rather large number of images is at our disposal, but unfortunately 
several of them have been broken in such a way that sometimes 
the parts important for our investigation have been lost. So we have 
only five sculptures in which the secondary figures are for the 
most part visible. (For three of them see figs. 31, 32 and 33.) In 
these sculptures we see that both personages wear royal attire: 
necklaces, ear-rings, bracelets, and turbans. Consequently they are 
exalted beings. According to Coomaraswamy they are Yaksas, 
borrowed from popular belief by the Buddhists in the same way as 

95) The only exception to this rule we know of is the pedestal of a Buddha dated 
in the year 7, in the Mathura Museum, add. 635, on which two men, two 
women and two children are depicted in the space between the two lions, but 
no sacred symbol. Reproduced in J. Ph. Vogel, The Mathura School of Sculpture, 
A.S.LA.R., 1909-TO, pi. XXIV, c. The seat of fig. 34 probably belongs to the 
time when the Buddha image was not yet strictly canonized. There are several 
reasons which make an early date of the image very probable, see pp. 174-175. 
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the old gods of Ireland were not immediately rejected by the first 
Christian monks Agrawala defines them as “chauri bearing 
attendants” VoGEL describes these “satellites” on the relief of 
Katra as follows: “De chaque cote se tient un acolyte en grand 
costume laique, maniant un chasse-mouches,—prototype de ces 
Bodhisattvas qui flanquent les Buddhas posterieurs.” Indeed 
there are some images in which both adorants are holding a fly- 
whisk and so can hardly be distinguished from each other. We 
have, however, found several reliefs where there is a definite 
difference between the two figures. On the relief at Boston (see 
fig. 32) the figure to the right is holding a camara, but the one to 
the left is holding an object near the hip that can be nothing else 
than a vajra®^). Furthermore, the bearer is distinguished by very 
short pants and something tied around the neck which, if we are 
not mistaken, strikingly resembles the lion’s skin, which the so- 
called “Hercules with Nemeian lion” ^°°) wears, for the lower 
ends show also small claws. Obviously this strange element has 
been accommodated to something familiar. On an image from 
Maira, one of the pancavira of the Vrsnis an ornamental 
chain is fastened around the neck in the same way with a reef 
knot in front, in this case covered by a buckle, but the same way 
of knotting is clearly visible at the waist. The attire plainly indi¬ 
cates that in the case of the Boston figure a vigorous personality 
is represented, and this character excellently suits a bearer of a 
vajra. But this example is not the only one. The Buddha on the 
haut-relief, reproduced in fig. 33, also has an acolyte at his right 
side, holding a vajra. Furthermore, a photograph of the Buddha 
of Katra by Johnston and Hoffmann (see fig. 31) gives us 


96 ) Origin Buddha Image, pp. 13-14 and 18; H.l.l.A., p, 46. 

97) V. S. Agrawala, Handbook of the Sculptures in the Curzon Museum of 
Archaeology, Muttra, Allahabad 1939, p. 34. 

98) J. pH. Vogel, La sculpture de Mathura, p. 36. 

99) Compare this attitude with the image of Indra, reproduced in J. Ph. Vogel, 
La sculpture de Mathura, pi. XXXVIII, b or The Mathura School of Sculpture, 
ASJ.A.R., 1909-’10, pi. XXVIII, b. 

100) J. Ph. Vogel, La sculpture de Mathura, pi. XLVII, b. 

101 ) J. Ph. Vogel, La sculpture de Mathura, pi. XLIII, b. 
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the impression that here also the left adorant does not carry a 
c^ara in his hand, as Vogel thinks, but a thunderbolt. So it would 
be advisable to investigate “in situ” whether this is as the photo¬ 
graph seems to show. Finally the adorant at the right of the Buddha 
who is fourth from left on the relief reproduced in fig. 51, also 
seems to hold a vajra, as well as that on the upper relief of astambha 
at Mathura Two of the sculptures mentioned distinctly show 
us that a vajra-bearing adorant often stood at the side of the 
Buddha. As for the three other pieces, we should like to be on 
the safe side, and leave things as they are, until better repro¬ 
ductions are available. 

In our opinion this vajra bearer is Indra, the god to whom of 
old the thunderbolt was attributed. Moreover one of his surnames 
is Vajrapmi The identification of one of the figures as Indra 
makes it very probable that the other acolyte with the camara is 
Brahma. As ascetic figure the fly-whisk has always been one of his 
typical attributes. 

According to Coomaraswamy the figure with the vajra would 
be a further unknown Yaksa Vajrapani, who had no relation what¬ 
ever to Indra, but from whom the Bodhisattva Vajrapmi would 
later have originated We regret being unable to agree to 
this. In that case who is the other acolyte? A conclusive argument 
in favour of our opinion that Indra is meant by the acolyte holding 
a vajra, is a fragment of a Buddha image in the Lucknow Mu¬ 
seum (see fig. 34). The inscription on the pedestal mentions 
the image as a Bodhisattva Unfortunately the date itself has 
been broken away, but the palaeography as well as the corpulent 
representation of the two figures on the pedestal, the shawl of 
the figure at our left hand and the elegant way the monk’s robe 
flows across the Buddha’s legs, all point to a very early period. 


102 ) Photograph in the collection of the Kern Institute, portfolio Mathura. 
Probably N° 742 of the Mathura or Lucknow Museum. 

103) Sadvimsa Brahmana 5, 3. Mahabhdrata^ Calcutta ed,, I, 5771, etc. 

104) Origin Buddha Image, p. 18. 

105) Lucknow Provincial Museum, B. 18. 

106) See for this matter pp. 177-179. 
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probably from the time before Kaniska. Banerji at the time 
described the piece as follows: 

“This fragment was discovered, according to Growse, in a 
mound near the Circular Road at Mathura. The language is corrupt 
Sanskrit and the characters are neat and well incised. They belong 
to the early Kushana period. The important point about this 
inscription is that it is a Bodhisattva image and not a Buddha 
image as Growse calls it ^°’). The inscription consists of a single 
mutilated line on the upper rim of the pedestal ....” 

“The pedestal is one of the finest pieces of carving turned out 
by the Mathura school of sculptors. It represents two men of high 
rank sitting on a series of steps apparently conversing with each 
other. The heads of these figures are slightly damaged, but the 
execution is very fine. The mutilation of the first few letters of 
the inscription and the loss of the main figure is greatly to be 
deplored, as they would have been very important for the history 
of Indian sculpture.” 

The figure to the right on the pedestal cannot be any other 
than god Indra, as is shown by the high mitre, which he alone 
wears in the reliefs from Gandhara and Mathura. With both 
hands he lifts the vajra. Like the figure to the left, he is seated 
in lalitasana, the attitude especially asumed by monarchs or gods. 
The figure to the left has thrown a shawl round his shoulders in 
the same wide loop as the figures on the early ayagapatas 
He holds the hands in anjalimudra and is, like Indra, decidedly 
corpulent. The hair is arranged in a coil. There is nothing to 
prevent us from taking this figure to be the other great god of 
Hinduism, Brahma. The pedestal on which the Master is seated 
was too small in this case for placing the acolytes at his sides 
and they were therefore given a place in front against his seat, 
which is at the same time extremely suitable for devoted wor¬ 
shippers. 


107) In our opinion, however, in a certain sense Growse was right too, see 
pp. 177-179. 

108) Rakhal Das Banerji, Neii ’ Btahml biscripthns of the Scythian Period, 

Ep, Ind., voi. 10, 1909-'10, p. 109. 109) See p. 157. 
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In connection with this it is furthermore important that, as we 
saw in Chapter Two”°), also in Gandhara Brahma and Indra 
form a permanent couple on either side of the Master (see fig. 25), 
and in our opinion this custom therefore goes back to a very old 
Indian iconographic tradition, for even at the time when the 
Master was still indicated by a symbol we find both great gods 
in adoration on either side of an empty seat under a Bodhi- 
tree^“). In the art of the Guptas and Palas we find again and 
again the two gods attending on the Master; Brahma can mostly 
be recognized by his four heads, Indra by his vajra 
All this points to the conclusion that, although some haut- 
reliefs may be found on which both acolytes hold a fly-whisk, 
and consequently are not clearly characterized as Indra and Brahma, 
there are yet several reliefs in which this is an undoubted fact 
(on account of the attributes and sometimes even the costumes 
or head-dress), so that there is reason to assume it was the in¬ 
tention to express in the reliefs that the two highest gods of 
Hinduism came to worship the Master. It frequently occurs that 
the principal gods of an old religion, originally inimical towards 
a new doctrine, are assimilated by the latter in which they are 
given a protecting or worshipping character ^^®). It is possible 
that the identity of these two secondary figures under discussion 
gradually was lost in later times. With the Jainas, however, the 
names of the two acolytes have been preserved till now: Indra and 
Brahma ^^^). Buddhism wen brought this couple to far-away 


110) See pp. 132-136. 

111) For instance a railing pillar at Mathura, N® 2663, originating from Ma- 
haban, mentioned in V. S. Agrawala, Handbook o] the Sculptures in the Curzon 
Museum of Archaeology^ Muttra, p, 29. 

112) For instance Buddha of Bihar, Photograph Kern Institute, mentioned in 
J. Anderson, Catalogue and Handbook of the Archaeological Collections in the 
Indian Museum, part II, Gupta and Inscription Galleries, Calcutta 1883, p. 5, 
D.G.A., cat. p, 5. 

113) See note 96. 

114) H. VON Glasenapp, Der Jainismus, eine Indische Erlosungsreligion, 
Berlin 1925, pp. 361-362; J. Burgess, Digambara Jaina Iconography, Ind, Ant., 
vol. 32, 1903 , pp. 459*464, esp. p. 462. 
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Japan ; for some scholars also identify them with the Ni-6 who 
are designated as Kongo-Yasha (= Vajra-Yaksas); in our opinion 
this identification need not necessarily be wrong, as de Visser 
thinks. We believe that all this seems an additional argument in 
assuming that it was therefore customary in the earliest Indian 
representations to render Indra and Brahma as worshippers on 
either side of Buddha and Mahavira. 

We have seen in Chapter Two that Foucher proposed to iden¬ 
tify all those scenes in which the Buddha is standing between 
Brahma and Indra, as the descent from the Trayastrimsa Heaven, 
and, if the Buddha is seated on a throne, as the request to preach 
the law. We think Foucher goes somewhat too far with this, 
especially when he says that the reliquary of Bimaran “s’inspire 
visiblement de la „Descente du ciel” ” and that of Shah-jl-kl Dherl 
“rappelle plutot, avec les temperaments necessaires pour trans¬ 
former une scene legendaire en groupe iconique, le „grand miracle 
de ^ravastl”.” 

If we should apply this system to the haut-reliefs of Mathura, 
we ought to assume that the invitation to preach the law was 
represented in these triades at Mathura. This seems impossible. 
It is incomprehensible why the sculptors of Mathura should have 
represented this very scene again and again, and never one of the 
many other events in the Master’s life. We therefore take it that 
the explanation of the North-West Indian reliefs showing Indra 
and Brahma which Foucher proposes, will in no way do for 
Mathura, and that the two gods are only represented here in the 
function of worshippers, the more so as we have seen in Chapter 
Two that Toucher’s identification in a good many cases does 
not seem to be right. 

Several images of the orthodox type under discussion possess 
another peculiarity which we should like to deal with. Bachhofer 
has described the matter as follows; 'Wie bei dem Standbild aus 
dem Jahre 3 ist es auch bei dem Werk aus Katra erstaunlich, dass 

115) M. W. DE Visser, Buddhas Leer in het Verre Oosten, Amsterdam 1930, 
p. 67. 

116 ) See Ch. II, pp. 133 se<q. 

Van LoHci2fN-Di Lfkuw, The “Scythian” Period 
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eine Gestalt, die alle Zeichen eines Buddha an sich tragt, fiir 
einen Bodhisattva ausgegeben wird. In der Tat ist auch ein fast 
identisches Stiick aus Anyor, dessen Kopf und rechter Arm leider 
verloren gegangen sind, als Bildnis eines Buddha bezeichnet. Bei 
sitzenden Figuren ist also zwischen Buddha imd Bodhisattva kein 
Unterschied gemacht; das gleiche gilt aber auch von den Stand- 
bildern, derm hier v^ie dort ist der Bodhisattva durch eine Gestalt 
mit den typischen Kermzeichen eines Buddha vertreten.” 

Vogel had already observed this peculiarity as to the seated 
images; “We are thus led to the conclusion that, in seated images 
at least, the Mathura sculptors of the early Kushana period made 
no distinction between Gautama the Bodhisattva and Gautama 
the Buddha.” 

The difference of opinion between Banerji and Growse which 
we touched on before, originates from the same matter. The 
meaning we attach to the word Bodhisattva nowadays, for the 
greater part goes back to the use of it in Mahayana Buddhism; 
the being that will obtain Enlightenment in the near future is 
called Bodhisattva. When he has attained the Bodhi, then he has 
become a Buddha, an Enlightened One. So the turning point 
between the two designations lies at the attainment of the Highest 
Wisdom. 

We would rather not explain the above discussed anomaly of 
denominating as Bodhisattva an image very clearly representing 
the Buddha by assuming that the sculptors of Mathura made no 
difference between Gautama before and after the Enlightenment. 
Nor does it seem possible to us to explain the question by assuming 
that all these Buddha images represent Gautama after his renun¬ 
ciation of worldly life and before the Enlightenment, as is done 
by ScHERMAN In our opinion the most probable solution 
is that the meaning of the word Bodhisattva has altered, that is 
to say, in the long run the word acquired a more limited sense 


117) L. Bachhofer, Die \ruhmdhche Plastik, p. 103. 

118) J. Ph. Vogel, Cat. Museum Mathura, p. 40. 

119) L. ScHERMAN, Die oltesten Buddhadar^tellungen des Munchener iWuseinns 
fur Volkerkunde, Munchener Jahrbuch der Bildenden Kunst, 1929, Band VI, p, 151. 
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than was originally the case. The literal translation of the word 
Bodhisattva, “He whose essence (or object) is perfect knowledge”, 
by no means restricts this denomination to creatures before the 
Enlightenment. In itself there would be grammatically speaking 
no objection to apply the designation of Bodhisattva to a creature 
after the Bodhi as well. Indeed it appears from some Pali com¬ 
mentaries that the word was formerly used in a wider meaning 
than we are accustomed to now. Buddhaghosa says in his Sttma- 
hgalavilasini, II, 427: “Bodhisatto ti panditasatto bujjhanakasatto; 
bodhisahkhatesu va catasu maggesu asatto laggamanaso ti Bodhi¬ 
satto.” And a passage from the Theragatha says: "Buddhassa 
mata pana Mayanama ya bodhisattam parihariya kucchina.” 

The designation of Bodhisattva apparently could be applied 
to the following categories: buddhapaccekabuddhabuddhasavaka, 
i.e. Buddhas, Pratyekabuddhas and disciples of Buddhas. 

In the long run, probably under influence of the doctrine about 
the Bodhisattvas, developing in Mahayma Buddhism, the term 
Bodhisattva was limited to those creatures who have not yet 
reached Enlightenment. As appears from an inscription on a 
Buddha image discovered at Bodh-Gaya of the year 64 of the Gupta 
era^^^), in which this image is designated as a Bodhisattva, we 
can assume that the narrowing of the meaning of Bodhisattva did 
not begin to be customary until the 4th century A.D. Bachhofer, 
who discussed this image in his Die friihindische Plastik, thinks that 
the date refers to the Kaniska era. This seems impossible to us on 
account of the decidedly Gupta features of the head and the Gupta 
characters of the inscription. Furthermore Bachhofer says, “kann 
man die Bezeichnung „Bodhisattva” als irrtumlich erklaren” ^-®). 
Such a statement seems dangerous and we would not like to 
subscribe to it, the more so when we see that the texts give suffi¬ 
cient proof that the title Bodhisattva had another significance than 
it now has for us. 

120 ) Our attention was drawn to this passage by Professor Gonda. 

121 ) Theragatha, 534. See also Manorathapuram, an Ahguttara Commentary 
on the Dlgha Nikaya, I, 453. 

122) Luders* List , N° 949. 

123) L. Bachhofer, Die jruhwdische Plastik, p. 109, note 3 and pi. 89. 
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We have so far discussed the most important questions arising 
in connection with the Buddha images iike that of Katra. It is 
this type that had become the canonical Buddha image at Mathura 
and in North Indian art when Kaniska ascended the throne. 
Following Foucher and Coomaraswamy we will call this type 
—to distinguish it from other later representations of the Master— 
the kapardin type, after the kaparda(shell)-form of the usnisa 
(hair-knot), as this is one of its characteristics. How long this 
type had already been in vogue when the great Emperor came 
to the throne cannot be said for certain. Probably it took about 
a century to develop from the king or Yaksa statues. We find 
the earliest dates on images in the beginning of Kaniska’s reign, 
as e.g. an image from the year 2 at Kaus^bi and another 
from the year 3 at Sarnath'^-®). A third one dedicated also by 
friar Bala just like the one from Sarnath, was found at Sra- 
vastl 

The fairly large number of images, dated as early as the 
beginning of Kaniska’s reign and the good style indicating routine 
of the sculptors, confirm the supposition that these images had 
been made like that for some time. As we will see further on 
this kapardin type remains the only current one until about the 
year 130 A.D. and many examples of it are known, all of them, 
according to their dates, originating from the reign of Kaniska 
and that of his immediate successors. During the reign of King 
Vasiska, the kapardin type hardly changes at all. It must be men¬ 
tioned, however, that in the long run it became customary to 
represent the donors of the image on the front of the seat of the 
Buddha between the lions at the corners. These donors nearly 
always carry as an offering in their hands either a bunch of flowers 
or a garland, or both. 

During the reign of Huviska, however, there is a great revolution 
in the style of Mathura. This change is caused by a strong influx 

124) Kunja Gobinda Goswami, Kosam Inscription of (the reign of) 
Kanishka: the year 2, Ep. Ind., vol. 24, 1938, pp. 210-212 with plate. 

125) J. Ph. Vogel, La scidpture de Mathura, pi. XXVIII, a. 

126 ) Ibidem, p. 35. 
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of influences from Gandhara, probably due to the fact that the 
art of this country had by this time risen to such a height that its 
products passed the borders and drew the attention of sculptors 
from other parts of India. The results of this can clearly be seen, 
for instance in the Buddha images at Mathura. 

As early as the year 1909 Vogel observed that some of these 
images betray a strong influence from Gandhara The 
characteristics of this group of Buddhas, indicating an influence 
from North-West India, in our opinion, are chiefly the following; 
the garment, showing broad pleating, and the fact that the body 
is entirely covered by this garment, so that both shoulders (and 
with the seated images also the feet) are hidden, and finally the 
attitude of the raised left hand, which has gathered up part of the 
garment. All these qualities which show that these images form 
a group, give them a strange appearance when compared with 
the numerous Buddhas of the kapardin type current until then, 
and it is clear that here a representation of the Buddha from North- 
West India has served as a model. 

Before passing on to a discussion of this new kind of Buddha 
image, it is advisable to point out emphatically that epigraphy 
gives us irrefutable proof that the two Buddha types in their 
original form existed side by side for only a short time. We do 
not know of Buddha images of the pure kapardin type dated after 
the year 60 of the Kaniska era nor of Buddha images betray¬ 
ing influence from Gandhara dated before the year 50 of that 
era The only image of the kapardin type which seems to be 


127) J. Ph. Vogel, The Mathura School of Sculpture, A.S.l.A.R., 1909 -’10, 

p. 66, in which he says: Mathura has, however, yielded another type which it 

is possible to connect directly with examples of Graeco-Buddhist sculpture/' 

128) We should like very much to see a photograph of Luders’ List N° 51. 
It is quite possible that this image already shows signs of influences from Gan¬ 
dhara. The image Luders’ List N® 12 from the year 74 will undoubtedly be of the 
new type. Unfortunately, however, we know of no reproduction of it. Mr. Nagai, 
the Curator of the Lucknow Provincial Museum, was so kind to send us a 
photograph of Luders’ List N° 52, but the fragment only shows part of the 
legs of a standing Buddha and the base of the statue, which is not enough to 
judge whether the image is influenced by North-West India or not. 

129 ) The image, showing influence from Gandhara of the year 22 of the 
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dated later than 140 A.D. is a so-called “Bodhisattva” published by 
Agrawala Quite near the pedestal of the image an in¬ 
scription was found which we read as follows: 

“sa 90 2 he 1 di 5 asya pu(r)waye 
vi(or kha)ndavihare vasthavya bhiksusa graha- 
dasikasa sthuva prasthapayati sa- 
rva sav(v)anam hitasukhaye.” 

The most important point in which we differ from Agrawala’s 
reading is bhiksusa in stead of bhiksasa. The other deviations are 
of minor importance. Agrawala translates the inscription as 
follows: 

“In the year 92, first month of Hemanta, on the fifth day, on 
this date, in the Stupa of Bhikshu Grahadasika, a resident of 
Khanda Vihara monastery, establishes for the welfare and hap¬ 
piness of all sentient beings.” 

Agrawala’s conclusion was: "The object dedicated is left un¬ 
specified in the inscription which is a very unfortunate part of 
it. A priori it is obvious that the inscription should refer to the 
dedicaton of the Bodhisattva but no definite evidence can be 
adduced in favour of this conclusion ....” Discussing the image in 
the preceding pages Agrawala takes it, however, for granted that 
it dates from the year 92 

Now first of all this seems impossible on account of the style 
which points to a date before the middle of the 1st century of the 
Kaniska era. But the deciding factor in this question is the inscrip¬ 
tion itself. It is quite unusual that the dedicatory inscription omits 
describing the dedicated object (in this case according to Agra¬ 
wala the image). Moreover it is incomprehensible why the monk 


Kaniska era, mentioned by E. Waldschmidt, Die Entwicklungsgeschkhte des 
Buddhabildes in Indien, O.Z., Neue Folge, vol. VI, p. 273, is, as we shall see 
below in Ch. IV, pp. 232-237, a century later than has hitherto been assumed e.g. 
by L. ScHERMAN, Die dltesten Biiddhadaystellungen des iMiinchener Museums fur 
Volkerkunde, Munchener Jahrbuch der Bildenden Kunst, 1929, Band VI, Heft 2, 
p. 151 and fig. 22 and J. Ph. Vogel, La sculpture de Mathura, p. 38. 

130) V. S. Agrawala, New Sculptures from Mathura, J.U.P.HS., vol. XI, part 
II, 1938, pp. 66-76. 

131) Ibidem, p. 75. 


132) Ibidem, p. 69- 
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Grahadasika would erect an image in a stupa. Images may be 
found inside stupas but then it always concerns images which were 
buried on account of their holiness, result of their antiquity. We 
are here concerned with an image still brand-new at the moment 
of the burial. Lastly it is quite unusual that the donor only in¬ 
directly communicates his name in the dedicatory inscription. These 
three improbabilities induced us to examine the inscription once 
more with the result that we offer another translation, more in 
accordance with the rules we find applied in other similar dedi¬ 
catory inscriptions: 

“In the year 92, the first (month of) winter, on the 5th day, on 
this occasion as specified, the inhabitants of the Vinda monastery 
erected a stupa for the monk Grahadasika. May it be for the wel¬ 
fare and happiness of all beings.” 

It is clear now that a stupa was erected in the monastery, an act 
which was considered as highly meritorious and quite usual in 
Buddhist circles all over Asia. Consequently the inscription has 
nothing to do with the Bodhisattva image, and we therefore are 
quite free to ascribe this to a period before the middle of the 1st 
century of the Kaniska era. 

Before dealing with the Buddha images which betray influences 
from North-West India, we must still touch upon one point; we 
will see that one of the peculiarities of that group of images is, 
that both shoulders are covered by the monk’s robe flowing down 
in broad pleats from the shoulders. These folds certainly are due 
to influence from Gandhara, but the idea of covering both 
shoulders might have originated in Mathura itself, or else it is the 
very first symptom by which we can discern North-West Indian 
influence in the art of Mathura, for there are several Buddha images 
of the old national type which show monks on their bases with both 
shoulders covered, clad in robes giving the impression of being 
chequered. That this way of wearing the uppergarment of the 
monk’s robe was not confined to monks only, is shown by a Buddha 
figure reproduced in the Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeol- 
ogy for the Year 1934, vol. IX, pi. IV, a and b. Both shoulders of 
this Buddha, which in all respects clearly belongs to the kapardin 
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type, are covered with a chequered robe which does not yet show 
the broad pleating of the Buddha type with clear influences from 
Gandhara. As this question forms a subject in itself we will leave 
our discussion at this point as we hope to return to it soon in a 
separate article. 

The earliest images in the group under influence from Gandhara 
seem to us to be the Buddhas reproduced in figs. 33 and 36. 
The first one is a Buddha wrapped up in a garment covering 
both shoulders and feet; consequently of the type we know from 
Gandhara. Now this figure has been completely taken over and 
placed in the back-ground of the Buddhas of the kapardin type 
with all its details. If we compare this piece of sculpture e.g. 
with the Buddha of Katra (see fig. 31), many similarities imme¬ 
diately attract our attention. To the right and to the left the two 
acolytes; the one at the right hand of the Buddha very distinctly 
holds a vajra. The seat is also exactly similar to that in vogue up 
till now. As far as the worn-off piece permits, we still can dis¬ 
tinguish at both corners the outlines of a small seated lion, facing 
outwards. In the centre we believe that a small lion “en face” was 
seated. Both thighs, sticking out on either side of the body, are 
still distinctly visible. So the pedestal shows the decoration we 
also found in the Buddha of Katra. 

Now let us see which elements of his own art the sculptor of 
Mathura retained in his attempts to imitate a Buddha image from 
North-West India, and which specific qualities of the school of 
Mathura then were lost. 

In order to do this, let us first consider the pleating of the gar¬ 
ment more closely. According to the custom from Gandhara, the 
monk’s robe had to be draped over the whole body, and though 
somewhat more closely pleated here and there, above all, should 
represent a thick woolly garment. This was something not yet 
known to the sculptors of Mathura. They were masters in repro¬ 
ducing the cobwebby thin tissue, the so-called kasi-tissue, indicating 
by its name its origin, which was said to be so thin that a piece 


133) Lucknow Museum, B. 14, or B. i. 28 ( ?). 
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several yards long could be pulled through a finger-ring. Char¬ 
acteristic of this material was that, thrown round the shoulders and 
gathered up on the left hip, it fell down after the fashion of those 
days in many little pleats running close together. Now the sculp¬ 
tors of Mathura and other centres of art in early India, were very 
skilful in reproducing this tissue, both there, where because of 
this transparency the whole body showed through, and where it fell 
down into numerous pleats when gathered up. The thickness of the 
roll of material, as shown on so many images of Yaksas and the 
Buddha, gathered up on the left hip and flowing down again over 
the left wrist or arm, is really not due to a clumsy treatment; the 
extremely thin tissue, indeed forming a similar pleating, is very 
faithfully imitated The sculptors very accurately rendered 
this by chiselling small narrow grooves, running parallel to each 
other in the direction of the pleating, on a thick mass of stone 
situated higher than the rest of the surface. 

Suddenly an order is received to make a Buddha image wearing 
a pleated garment covering the whole body, as in Gandhara. So 
what could be more logical than to put into practice for the whole 
garment the technique hitherto used only when indicating pleats 
on the shoulder or hip. This can plainly be seen in the Buddha in 
fig. 32, where very thin narrow grooves are chiselled parallel to 
each other over the whole garment. In cross-section this would 
appear as in textfig. 11. 

Textfig. 11. Cross-section of the drapery in figs. 33 and 36 

The pleats begin on both shoulders, then fall down and form 
a half-loop, finally running up slightly and then stopping. A groove 
runs down alternately from the left and right shoulder. This process 
of folds alternating from the right and left shoulder is of course 
used in order to prevent a large number of grooves from concen- 


134) See for example the “Bodhisattva” of the monk Bala at Sarnath, repro¬ 
duced in J. Ph. Vogel, La sculpture de Mathura, pi. XXVIII, a. 
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trating on the shoulders, which would have to be chiselled very 
close to each other. 

Here is again a divergence from the Buddha images of the kapar- 
din type, namely that, though the same technique is used for 
modelling the folds, the grooves are nevertheless much further 
apart, in order to imitate the broad pleating shown by the Buddha 
from the North-West. Although the sculptor tried to suggest a 
thick woollen garment by this method of rendering broad folds, on 
the other hand, unconsciously affected by the traditions of his own 
school of art he modelled the breasts very prominently, so that the 
impression of a thick garment was lessened. Incidentally it may be 
remarked here that it is this tendency to let the body show through 
the garment which after more than a century again gains the upper 
hand and gradually substitutes the thin transparent tissue for the 
thick woollen material. These prominent breasts we just mentioned 
were characteristic of the Buddha image which the sculptor was 
accustomed to model in the national school of sculptors; and 
without further thought, he now renders the bust as if the chest 
were still partly naked and not covered by a thick woollen garment. 
So here again we have an element from the kapardin type that 
has persisted in these later images influenced by Gandhara. 

Furthermore, the way in which the sculptor in this image renders 
the lappet of the garment, gathered up by the left hand, deserves 
our attention. The piece of material flows slightly rippling down 
on to the seat, spreading out below. We also draw attention to the 
sharp V-shape, in which the garment is folded around the neck. 

Unfortunately the head with the nimbus has been lost. In all 
probability the latter showed the well-knov/n scalloped edge. The 
right hand is raised in abhayamudra, which is the regular attitude 
of the Buddhas of the kapardin type, and this hand is lifted so 
high that the elbow does not touch the thighs. Though the hand 
has been partly broken off, it can still be distinctly seen that the 
thumb was pressed against the fingers, while the palm was turned 
half forward, as is the case with the images of the kapardin type. 
This hand as well as the left one gathering up the lappet, is still 
pressed closely to the body, as in the kapardin type—a result of 
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the brittleness of the stone—but still more, of lack of daring on 
the part of the sculptors. 

The second image belonging, in our opinion, to the earliest 
stage of the group of images influenced by North-West India, 
is the standing Buddha, reproduced in fig. 36, which except for 
the demolished feet is complete. In this image the above mentioned 
peculiarities can be more clearly seen than in the previous Buddha. 
Here also the narrow lines are engraved rather wide apart, in 
the same way as in the previous image the grooves run down 
alternately from the left and right shoulder and bend upwards on 
the front. The garment distinctly shows the shape of the body, 
breasts, navel and pudenda, just as was customary in the standing 
images of the kapardin type. His right hand is lifted in abhaya- 
mudra and rests against a cushion-like support, decorated with 
engraved lines, which we have found in exactly the same form 
as support behind the right hands of several Buddhas of the ka¬ 
pardin type. Furthermore, the palm of the hand is turned half 
forward and the thumb is pressed against the fingers. Important 
is the fact that in this case the head and the nimbus are undamaged 
and they show us that in this respect also the sculptor has been 
completely faithful to the traditions of his own school. The hair 
has been rendered smoothly; on top of the crown we see the usnisa, 
also smoothly represented. The urna has clearly been rendered as 
a small spiral, and the eves show the characteristic little groove 
at the outside corners. The nimbus has also been represented in 
the same way as in the national school of Mathura and shows the 
well-known scalloped edge. 

Summarizing, we see in the following qualities of the images 
discussed, characteristics already found in the Buddhas of the 
kapardin type: the framing with acolytes, the form and decoration 
of the nimbus, the seat with the three little lions, the form of the 
pleat-grooves, the fact that the body distinctly shows through the 
garment so that the breasts, navel, etc. are visible, the smoothly 

135) Mathura Museum, N° A. 4; J. Ph. Vogel, Cat. Museum Mathura, p. 49, 
pL XV, a; L. Bachhofer, Die jruhindische Plastik, pi. 86, fig. 1; A. Foucher, 
vol. 11, fig. 584 on p. 755. 
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rendered hair, and the fact that the right hand is lifted high, only 
turned half forward obliquely, resting against a cushion-like sup¬ 
port and consequently firmly against the body, while, finally, the 
thumb is pressed against the fingers. 

On the other hand there are only two qualities which we are 
unable to trace back to the Buddha of the kapardin type, but which 
point to influence from Gandhara, viz. the fact that the garment 
covers both shoulders and feet, and that the lappet is gathered up 
in the left hand. Regarding these images we can hardly yet speak 
of copies of North-West Indian examples, as they are still too 
much rooted in the old school of Mathura. At most there is here 
only a slight influence from North-West India. 

A next stage of development in this group of images at Mathura, 

Textfig. 12. Cross-section of the drapery in figs, 39 and 40 

showing influences from Gandhara, is found in the images repro¬ 
duced in figs. 39 and 40 It is remarkable to see how the 
sculptors at Mathura discharged their task of imitating the Buddha 
of Gandhara, and what was the result when they had transposed 
the example in their own style and tradition of art. 

That the two images just mentioned are later than the Buddhas 
already discussed, appears from the fact that the treatment of the 
garment represents a following stage, i.e. one in which the sculptor 
makes a greater endeavour to represent the thick round pleating of 
the much heavier and thicker garment of the Buddha of North- 
West India by rounding off his pleats so that a ribbed effect is 
obtained. The cross-section now looks like textfig. 12. We clearly 
find this stage in the two Buddhas mentioned, those of Anyor and 
Boston. 

These images are further distinct from the two preceding images 
because the pleats no longer run down from the right or the left 

136) Mathura Museum, N° A. 65; J. Ph. Vogel, Cal. Museum Mathura, pi. 
63; discovered at Anyor. 

137) Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, N° 27448; photograph N° B. 3886. 
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shoulder alternately, but nearly all pleats run upwards to both 
shoulders after bending on the front. It is also striking that the 
body is much less visible through the garment which consequently 
gives the impression of thick and heavy material, this apparently 
being the sculptor’s intention, that is, if he wanted to imitate the 
Buddha type from Gandhara correctly. Remarkable also is the 
drooping shoulder-line which gives a somewhat thick-set appear¬ 
ance to both images. A further peculiarity is the triangle formed 
by the drapery on both sides of the neck (see textfig. 13). 

Another reason for dating these images later than the two images 
just discussed is the way in which the material, gathered up by the 
left hand, falls down clumsily and 
stiffly, without the slightest ruffle. 

This is a facet of the tendency we 
find again and again in this transi¬ 
tional period, viz. that a certain 
stiffening and woodenness appear 
during the copying-period at Ma¬ 
thura. 

The left hands of these Buddhas 
lifting the lappet are still pressed against the chest. Their right 
hands are raised in abhayamudra, while the palms are turned 
directly to the front, which was not the case in the kapardin type. 
The finger-tips, however, still point a little to the left. 

It is most striking that the Buddhas in figs. 39 and 40 raise their 
hands less high than the Buddhas reproduced in figs. 33 and 36. 
The latter lift their hands above the prominent breasts, while the 
hands of the Buddha at Boston, for instance, reach only just as 
high as the breasts, and the elbows are consequently resting on the 
thighs. This is a very striking difference between Buddhas of the 
kapardin type as well as the Buddhas reproduced in figs. 33 and 36, 
and those Buddhas with influence from Gandhara now discussed 
and still to be dealt with. This fact, added to other peculiarities 
already mentioned, point to the fact that the Buddhas in figs. 33 
and 36 are very strongly related to those of the kapardin type, 
while the two images in figs. 39 and 40 betray an influence from 



Texfig. 13- Drapery around 
the neck 
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Gandhara on Mathura increasing more and more. Another im¬ 
portant point in which the now discussed Buddhas differ from 
those in figs. 33 and 36 is that the traditional two acolytes have 
disappeared, and that apart from the nimbus which unfortunately 
has been broken off, the images appear without a background. 

The pedestals have also changed, which is partly owing to an 
increasing influence from Gandhara. Bachhofer pointed out that 
the small lions represented “en face” on either side of the base 
were a novelty at Mathura, probably introduced from Gan¬ 
dhara The animals partly preserve the outward appearance 
they already showed on the pedestals of the Buddhas of the 
kapardin type. Thus the manes hang down in a point on the front 
of the chest, and the hair on the head forms a little triangle between 
the ears, pointing downwards over the forehead. The first is 
illustrated by the lion on the right of the pedestals of the Buddha 
from Anyor^^®), and the second by the lion on the left of the 
pedestal of the Buddha at Boston. It is striking how clumsily and 
shapelessly the animals have been carved out in both sculptures 
—especially their legs, which are far too short. The seated lions in 
profile and in full face on the pedestals of the Buddhas of the 
kapardin type, on the other hand, have been modelled with a 
certain ability. Was the difficulty for the sculptors of Mathura 
perhaps the fact that they were accustomed to reproduce seated 
lions up till then, while a standing lion was required of them now? 
That this last was intended should, in our opinion, appear from 
the fact that the protruding thigh bones are no longer visible on 
either side of the body, as in the seated lion in the middle of the 
seat of the Buddhas of the kapardin type. Be this as it may, the 
animals have turned out to be mis-shapen monsters, which proves 


138) L. Bachhofer, Die jruhindische Plastik, voL I, p. 108. Although the 
small lions “en face” at the corners of a throne were not unknown either, witness 
the throne of the image of Wima Kadphises, see J. Ph. Vogel, La sculpture de 
Mathura, pi. II. But this throne might also have been brought along by the 
Kusanas from Central Asia. 

139) This can be seen more clearly on another photograph of this image in 
the collection of the Kern Institute, portfolio Mathura, 27. 
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that a thorough mastery of representing them had by no means 
been yet achieved. 

In this connection we should just like to discuss a very interesting 
seat, a photograph of which is reproduced in fig. 42. It is a single 
pedestal, meant to carry a separate Buddha image. Apparently 
image and seat were not always made out of one piece. Accordingly 
we cannot join in with Vogel’s remark: “Le piedestal a scene de 
devotion n’est pas un accessoire necessaire des images de ce 
genre.” The image at Sanchi which he mentions as having no 
pedestal might just as well have had a separate base like the one 
depicted in fig. 37. The top-slab is supported by two small lions. 
The ears of both animals as well as the protruding left eye of the 
left lion are distinctly visible. Instead of the two legs, we see a 
row of little triangles, the points of which are directed downwards. 
The explanation we should like to give for this is that the sculptor 
has tried to imitate an example from Gandhara, for there we very 
often find ordinary chair-legs under the seat ’■‘^). These repeatedly 
take the shape of a lion’s claw the nails of which have been 
conventionalized into little triangles like those on the small 
bench from Mathura, and in the flourishing period and afterwards 
the upper end of the leg often shows a lion’s head It is very 
probable that these legs go back to a model from the Roman West, 
while they in their turn have served as a model for the seat at 
Mathura That the sculptor of this piece consciously copied 
a North-West Indian seat appears not only from the legs but also 
from the covering of the seat with a cushion and kusa-grass. The 
sculptor indicated this by rows of horizontal lines placed over one 
another with a kind of hanging fringe below. Such a covering of the 

140) J. Ph. Vogel, La sculpture de Mathura, p. 38. 

141) A. Foucher, vol. I, fig. 245, p. 491; vol. II, fig. 482, p. 501. 

142) A. Foucher, vol. I, fig. 130, p. 251; vol. II, fig. 479, p. 493. 

143) E. Waldschmidt, Die Entivicklungsgeschichte des Buddhabildes in 
Indien, 0,Z., Neue Folge, vol. VI, pi. 35, c. 

144) L. Adam, Buddhastatuen, pi. 4; A. Foucher, A,G.B., vol. II, fig. 423, 
p. 231; fig. 424, p. 233. 

145) Seats with animal legs might have been known in India already before 
that time, see A. K. Coomaraswamy, Buddhist reliefs from Naga>junikonda and 
Amardiati, Rupam, Nos 38*39, Calcutta 1929, pp. 70-76, esp. p. 72 and fig. 3. 
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seat is not an original idea of the sculptor at Mathura, as we 
already find it on several very early North-West Indian reliefs, 
and undoubtedly the man from Mathura has copied this along with 
many other things from Gandhara. Examples of a similar covering 
of the seat can be found in North-West India, e.g. on the stupa of 
SikrI (see also figs. 9 and 17). 

A last argument for the fact that this pedestal was copied from 
North-West India, is the scene represented between the legs of 



the small bench (see textfig. 14). For in the centre we see a figure 
seated on a dais. To the left and right of this figure are still traces 
of two, resp. three smaller figures in dhyanamudra. To the left of 
the seat an indistinguishable object is placed, and in front of the 
seat the vague outlines of two animals lying down facing each 
other are to be seen. In all probability the first preaching in the 
deer-park has been represented here. The five small figures are 
the five former disciples of the Master, and the indistinct object 
might be the Wheel of Law which he puts in motion. Unfortunately 
the right arm of the Master is worn away, so that it is not certain 
whether he is lifting it in abhayamudra or extending it towards 
the wheel. Now, it is striking that the sculptures at Mathura—in 
later times as well—nearly always represent the donors of the 

146) A. Foucher, A.G.B., vol. I, fig. 210, 212, 242, 252, 254, resp. on pp. 
417, 421, 481, 509, 513, or: Les bas-reliefs du stupa de S/ku (Gandhara), J.A., 
lOe serie, tome II, 1903, pi. I, IV, VI, XII, XIII. 
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image on the pedestal, be it in some cases on either side of a 
Buddha or Bodhisattva, instead of on either side of a holy symbol 
as in former times. In Gandhara, however, it is not exceptional 
for some scene from the Master’s life to be depicted on the seat. 
This induces us to put forward the representation on the front of 
the seat as an argument in favour of our opinion that the piece is 
a copy of a North-West Indian seat^^’^). 

On account of the foregoing it would be interesting to trace 
whether the clumsiness of the small lions of the seats reproduced 
in figs. 39 and 40 might be due to the fact that a similar North- 
West Indian bench with lion-legs was copied in Mathura without 
proper understanding, so that an attempt was made to give the 
lion-leg-supports the form of normal animals. We do not dare 
take a decision in this matter, although the points mentioned do 
seem acceptable. 

But let us return to our discussion. The fact that the centre of 
the seats reproduced in figs. 39 and 40 is occupied by a seated 
Buddha figure with worshippers on either side, seems to be another 
argument for our opinion that these two images represent a further 
stage of development, probably owing to increasing influence from 
Gandhara. As far as we have been able to check, the pedestals of 
the Buddhas of the kapardin type never show a Buddha or a 
Bodhisattva figure between two adorants in the centre, but a lion 
■‘en face” or else a religious symbol such as cakra or triratna. The 
third possibility, the centre left blank and only some donors in 
the space between the lions at the corners, is limited—as far as we 
know—^to one example and can, it would appear, result from lack 
of room in this particular piece. In the kapardin type the number 
of figures on the base often tallies with the number of persons 
summed up in the dedicatory inscription as the pious founders 
of the image, so that we may just as well consider these figures of 

147) For a like copy, where also for lack of space in the relief the disciples are 
carved one above the other, see the upper part of fig, 53 ; further: J. Ph. Vogel, 
La sculpture de Mathura, pi. LIII, c and pi. LI, a. In the two first cases the deer 
are omitted. A relief from Gandhara which greatly resembles the copy in question 
is reproduced by H. Hargreaves, The Buddha Story in Stone, Calcutta 1914, 
pi. XXII, p. 29. 

Van Lohltzen-di: Leeuw, The “Scythian” Period 
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worshippers as representations of those who gave the commission 
for the respective sculptures, or as the donor and his family. Now 
as we have already seen it was customary in Gandhara to 
reproduce on the Buddha’s seat a tableau in which a scene from 
the Master’s life was to be seen. We therefore think it likely that 
this element in the sculptures in figs. 39 and 40 is due to influence 
from Gandhara. 

But there is more. In contradistinction to all earlier pedestals 
known to us both sculptures show only two worshippers on the seat. 
Besides, Indra and Brahma no longer flank the large image of the 
Buddha on the pedestal, as is usual with the kapardin type. It 
might be that these two acolytes, instead of standing beside the 
Master, are now represented on the front of the seat as adorants 
of a small Buddha figure. The representation of the worship by 
Brahma and Indra, as we usually meet it in images of the kapardin 
type, would then have been removed as a whole to the base, which 
is interesting as, in our opinion, precisely the seats in Gandhara 
often show these two great gods represented as standing wor¬ 
shippers on either side of a Buddha. On the pedestal of the 
Buddha of Anyor the figure at our right seems to wear a turban, 
while the left one is bareheaded This could confirm our hypo¬ 
thesis, as the head-dress forms a means of distinguishing the two 
gods from one another in Gandhara. However, as the reliefs on 
the pedestals of figs. 39 and 40 are badly worn away, there can 
unfortunately be no certainty about the identity of the worshippers 
on the front of the seats. 

Should it appear in the long run that at this time Brahma and 
Indra were indeed represented as acolytes of a tiny Buddha figure 
on the pedestals at Mathura then we can state already now 
that this custom, adopted in that case from North-West India, did 

148) See pp. 192-193. 

149) This can be seen more clearly on another photograph of this image, in 
the collection of the Kern Institute, portfolio Mathura, 27. 

150) We must not confound this sort of representation with the one on the 
pedestal of fig. 33, for there the tw^o gods are clearly bringing homage to the 
large Buddha on the seat, and there is no small Buddha figure between Brahma 
and Indra. 
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not last long, and actually only existed in these copies of examples 
from Gandhara. Soon the assimilation-process at Mathura begins, 
in the course of which those influences from North-West India 
are modified or even rejected, and the characteristics of the 
kapardin type reappear. One of these characteristics of the old 
native type was that the donors were represented on the pedestal, 
and in fact we see these donors reproduced again on the front of 
seats of a somewhat later period. 

Furthermore, the fact that the Buddha figure on the pedestal 
of the image from Anyor is seated in dhyanamudra deserves our 
attention, because this is very unusual in the school of Mathura, 
for we have observed during our investigations that the Buddhas 
at Mathura are nearly always represented in abhayamudra, while 
the dhyanamudra is customary in the Jina images. This new mudra 
is also probably an influence from North-West India, where the 
various mudras as: varamudra, dhyanamudra and bhumisparsa- 
mudra, were often applied. From the fact that a Buddha in 
dhyanamudra is represented on the pedestal of the image from 
Anyor (which, as we will see, was made about the year 130 A.D. 
or perhaps somewhat earlier), we might draw the conclusion that 
this new mudra appeared in the art of Mathura about the same 
time, together with other influences from Gandhara. 

Another very important innovation in the Buddha from Anyor 
and that at Boston is that the hair is no longer represented 
smoothly, as on the Buddhas of the kapardin type and the oldest 
examples from the group of images influenced by Gandhara; the 
hair is now indicated by semi-circular scratches, covering the 
head in rows (figs. 58 and 69)- Obviously the sculptors in¬ 
tended to imitate the curly hair of the Buddha from Gandhara. 
Wavy hair was something never hitherto reproduced in the art 
of Mathura and the way in which it is now done is indeed 
extremely clumsy and not very satisfactory. The sculptors of Ma¬ 
thura did know curly frizzy hair; they represented this by round 


151) For the development which the indication of the hair undergoes see 
figs. 68-72. 
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spirals over the whole of the head in the form of snail-shells 
This hair-dressing was often worn by dwarfs and Yaksas. But w'e 
wall return to this later on, and it is enough to state here that the 
endeavour to copy the slightly wavy hair of the Buddhas from 
Gandhara was not very successful. 

As a final point of difference between the images in figs. 39 
and 40, compared with those in figs. 33 and 36, we can mention 




a : Nimbus in early Kusana art h ; Nimbus of fig. 40 

the following: in the Buddha image depicted in fig. 40 (and slightly 
in fig. 39 as well) we see that the nimbus begins to undergo 
a change. It is still the nimbus with scallops along the edge, as was 
customary in the images from the national school of Mathura, but 
now in a rather more developed stage, for the surface of the halo 
is no longer smooth and a deeper part begins more towards the 
middle of the disk, so that an invertedly scalloped ridge stands out 
on the nimbus (see textfig. 15). 

Now the Buddha from Anyor is dated in the year 51, which 
undoubtedly refers to the era of Kaniska, judging from the form 
of the characters and the stylistic development of the image. This 
gives us a fixed point, and so w^e can roughly assume that those 
images showing a stylistic development which is in a less advanced 

152) Examples of this last method of representing hair can be found in 
L. Bachhofer, Die jruhindische Plastik, pi. 22; J. Ph. Vogel, La sculpture de 
Mathura, pi. XVI, c, XVIII, XLIV, e, XLIX, b, LIX, b; A. K. Coomaraswamy, 
La sculpture de Bodhgaya, Ars Asiatica, vol. XVIII, Paris 1935, pi. XXXIX, 
XL, and LVIII; L. Bachhofer, Line Pfeilet-F/gur aus Bodh Gaya, Jahrbuch der 
Asiatischen Kunst, vol. 2, Leipzig 1925, pp. 73-76, and in a relief in the British 
Museum, reproduced in Ep. Ind., vol. 9, 1907708, by H. Luders, Thiee early 
Brahrn} Inscriptions, pi. opposite p. 239. 
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Stage than the Buddha from Anyor have to be dated before the 
year 129 A.D., and those showing a later phase of development 
afterwards. The Buddha at Boston must be of about the same time, 
for on the w'hole both images are very like each other, e.g. the 
pleating on and around the knees (see textfig. 18 on p. 200), the 
shape of the small lions with the short legs, the outlines of the 
adorants, the way in which the folds of the garment form two little 
triangles on both sides of the neck (see textfig. 13, p. 189), all this 
strongly points to a—chronologically speaking—close relation 
between the two Buddhas. 

There are two points in which fig. 40 differs. Firstly there is in 
the centre of the base, judging by the contours, a figure that is 
reminiscent of a Buddha of the kapardin type, but which might 
also' be a Bodhisattva. His right hand is lifted in abhayamudra, 
seemingly as high as the shoulder, which is not the case with the 
Buddhas influenced by Gandhara at the stage of development, 
shown by the Buddha on this pedestal and that from Anyor, but 
which on the contrary is a very characteristic attitude of the 
Buddhas from the older school of Mathura. Furthermore his left 
hand is leaning on his left knee which is also a pose typical of the 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas of the kapardin type. We are unfor¬ 
tunately unable to decide whether the figure is a Buddha or a 
Bodhisattva. 

The second point of difference we should like to notice is that 
the sculptor of the image in fig. 40 had difficulties with the 
arrangement of the fo’ds on the front. It did not fit very well, so 
he filled up the remaining space with some lines forming a 
triangle. The sculptor obviously had not yet mastered the newer 
way of indicating folds, in which the pleats were grooved more 
closely together so that the ribbed effect was caused which we have 
already discussed. The sculptor of the Buddha of Anyor, however, 
solved this difficulty without resorting to such an unpleasing and 
ugly way out. The cause of this slight difference between both 
images should not necessarily be a chronological difference, but 
can also be due to a more or less technical ability. 

On comparing the images reproduced in figs. 33 and 36 with 
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the two just discussed, the former clearly occupy an earlier place 
because of the peculiarities enumerated on pp. 187-188, origin¬ 
ating from the kapardin type. 

The qualities by which the Buddhas represented in figs. 39 and 
40 differ from the preceding two, point to a very strong influence 
from Gandhara, and it does not seem exaggeration to call them 
copies. 

With regard to the Buddha reproduced in fig. 37 it is our 
opinion that it is about contemporary in its development with the 
Buddha of Anyor. Unfortunately head and nimbus have been lost, 
and apparently the seat was made separately, so we cannot draw 
any conclusions about it. The folds around the neck still have the 
V-shape forming the little triangle on either side, but the model¬ 
ling of the folds in general is beginning to change. The pleats 
are lying one over the other, giving the impression of shutters, a 
process of stiffening, following after the “rib-effect” of the images 
reproduced in figs. 39 and 40. Closely scrutinizing this, hov/ever, 
we notice that the pleats from the shoulders down to the elbow 
are arranged in such a way that the lower pleat always covers 
the upper one. Under the elbow this apparently changes, for on 
the fore-arm we see that the upper pleat always covers the lower 
one. So somewhere near the elbow the direction of the folding 
changes. On the reproduction of this image we cannot see how this 
comes about, but in a later image it can be seen how it is done, and 
probably the same method was used in the image under discussion. 
We have in mind the Buddha image found at Sanchi At the 
elbow it shows a box-pleat, and we take it that this was also the 
case in the garment of the Buddha reproduced in fig. 37. The 
explanation of this strange pleating is probably that the chisel is 
much more easily driven into the stone from above downwards 
than the other way round, and thus the pleats above the elbow 

153) Indian Museum, Ramaprasad Chanda, The Mathura School of Sculp- 
ture, AS.LA.R., 1922-’23, pi. XXXIX, e; A^n. Prog. Rep. Superintendant Arch. 
Surr. Hindu and Buddhist Monuments^ Northern Circle for the year 1917, p. 9. 

154) Reproduced in A.S.I.A.R., 1912-’13, part I, pL VIII, d and M. M. Hamid, 
Pandit R. C. Kak and Ramaprasad Chanda, Catalogue of the Museum of 
Archaeology at Sanchi, Bhopal State, Calcutta 1922, pi, II, 19. 
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fold over from below upwards. Where the arm bends in the elbow 
it becomes very difficult to cut the stone towards oneself and it 
is more simple to drive the chisel into the stone away from one¬ 
self in the other direction, so that the pleats on the fore-arm fold 
over downwards (see textfig. 16). 

Although the breasts are still prominent the figure itself seems 
a little more thick-set, and it has lost the slenderness, character¬ 
istic of the Buddhas of the kapardin 
type. The cause of this thick-set appear¬ 
ance is chiefly that the shoulder-line 
drops very strongly along the upper 
arm, and also that the knees protrude 
a good distance sideways beyond the 
shoulders or even the elbows; or 
more simply said, compactness ensues 
from the fact that 
the figure is much 
broader below than 
above. Because of 
these facts the space 
into which the image 
can, as it were, be 
comprised takes the ^ Textfig. 17 . 
form of a triangle 
(see textfig. 17). 

Another point in which a progressive development is apparent 
is the hands, the right one probably lifted in abhaymudra, and 
the left one raising the lappet of the garment, both having become 
quite detached from the chest, for although they are destroyed, no 
trace of the connection is to be seen anywhere on the chest or upper 
arm. Also the lappet of the material falls down more conventional¬ 
ized in stiff pleats. 

Other elements, however, do not point to progress, but remind 
us of the Buddha in fig. 33, e.g. the curve of the pleats on the 
front: a pleat-groove runs down alternately from each shoulder, 
exactly as on the Buddhas in figs. 33 and 36; further the pleat- 
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grooves on and around the knees remind us of the Buddha in fig. 
33. In the Buddhas reproduced in figs. 39 and 40 these grooves on 
top of the knee consist of lines running obliquely upwards to the 
middle-line of the image, and below the knees of lines running 
obliquely downwards to the middle-line of the image (see textfig. 
18). The Buddha reproduced in fig. 37 still shows the same treat¬ 
ment of the folds as that in fig. 33. Here the lines run immediately 
from under the knees obliquely upwards to the middle-line of the 
image (see textfig. 19). 



On the front of the plinth is an inscription published by Rama- 
PRASAD Chanda, who said about it: 

“The votive inscription on the pedestal of the other seated 
Buddha of the Kushan period, an ill-executed and lifeless copy of 

the Gandhara type, is very badly mutilated . (ha) rajasa Deva 

. is clear in the beginning, and the date portion of which the 

letters are defaced I venture to restore as, sava 30 gri di. Huvishka 
began to reign from the year 29 if not from the end of the year 28, 
the last known date of Vasishka, so that this image also belongs 
to the reign of Huvishka.” ^®®) 

So according to Ramaprasad Chanda the piece would date 
from the year 30 of the Kaniska era. In our opinion this is quite 

155) Ramaprasad Chanda, The Mathura School of Sculpture. A.S.I.A R., 
1922-’23, pp. 164-170, esp. p. 168. 
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impossible, as the style of art distinctly shows that the piece must 
be about contemporary with the year 51 of the Kaniska era. Bach- 
HOFER also protested against this version of Chanda. He says 
about it: 

“Die Lesung scheint mir aber, soweit die Abbildung erkennen 
lasst, durchaus nicht einwandfrei. Nur ,,di” ist unzweifelhaft zu 
erkennen, die Lesung ,,gri” fur das betreffende Zeichen aber ist 
nicht iiberzeugend und damit verschiebt sich auch die Lesung 
der anderen Zeichen.” 

Unfortunately what was inscribed where the date ought to be, 
is no longer clearly discernable. In our opinion the first line of the 

inscription might have read: ‘■(Ma)harajasa Deva(putrasa). 

sa sa . he 2 di 10 9 Such a large space remains for 

the date that the number was probably expressed in words and 
in fact we think we can distinguish three aksaras in the rubbing of 
Daya Ram Sahni. The first character strongly resembles a pa with 
an anusvara above it, the second one might be a ca, while the third 
one is probably a sa, so that the date would be pa7ncas(e ) i.e. in 
the fiftieth year. However, this is no more than a supposition. 

Only the last aksara sa remains of the monarch’s name, which is 
not sufficient evidence, this being the genitive ending necessary 
for the name of a monarch in this place in the inscription. As the 
last three aksaras of the word Dera(piitrasa) are no longer legible 
either, the gap is so large that it is not easy to make out which 
monarch’s name was inscribed there, but the space remaining for 
it seems to us rather narrow, so the name of Huviska would fit 
in better than that of Vasudeva, which is one aksara longer. This 
would also tally better with the supposition that the year 50 is 
mentioned, as the last known year of Huviska is 60, while the in¬ 
scriptions of Vasudeva begin with the year 62 and continue until 
the year 98 of the Kaniska era. On style-critical grounds we may in 
any case assume that the image in question dates from about the 


156) L. Bachhofer, D/e \yuhmd/sche Plast/k, vol. I, p. 106, note 5. 

157) Rubbing in Dava Ram Sahni, Seven Inscriptions jrom Mathura, Ep. 
Ind., vol. 19, 1927-’28, pp. 65-69, esp. p. 66, N° III. Sahni reads the first 
words almost the same. 
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year 50 of the Kaniska era, that is, about the year 128 A.D. for 
which the inscription offers further confirmation, even if not very 
strong. 

The following period is by no means rich in detached Buddhas, 
and it is a long time before the next image appears: a new type of 
Buddha images in the school of Mathura, at first sight chiefly 
distinguishable from the previous images by the fact that the lower 
part of the legs is uncovered and that the folds of the monk’s robe 
no longer fall down from both shoulders, but fall down partly 
from the left shoulder and partly drape to the right and then 
run up to the right arm and shoulder with the result that the 
robe shows a fan-like drapery. The oldest detached sculptures 
known of this later type are the Buddhas of Saheth-Maheth, repro¬ 
duced in fig. 43 and that of Sltala Ghatl reproduced in fig. 
44. The first mentioned image was found by Sir John Marshall 
when excavating the grounds of the former Sravasti, in the same 
year as that in which the fragment of a Buddha image of the 
kapardin type was brought to light, on which an inscription men¬ 
tioned that this image was consecrated in the garden called Jeta- 
vana, which for Marshall was conclusive proof that Cun¬ 
ningham had indeed re-discovered the old Sravasti at Saheth- 
Maheth^®®). In his report on the excavations he says about the 
image: 

“There was a circular halo behind the head, of which a small 
fragment remains on each side ornamented with the design of a 
full-blown lotus, the same design being reproduced on a larger 
scale on the back of the halo. The robe of the Buddha is carried 
over both shoulders and down the back. Between the lions on the 
pedestal is a relief representing a seated Bodhisattva with two 
attendants bearing garlands on either side of him, and on the base 
below these figures, is a short inscription in late Kushana 
characters. It reads Sihadevasya Pr(a)var(ijkasya Saketakasya 


158 ) Mathura Museum, N° A. 21. 

159) For further arguments see J. Marshall, Notes on Archaeological Ex¬ 
ploration in India 1908-’09, J.R.A.S., 1911, pp. 1053-1085, esp. p. 1065 . 

160) A, Cunningham, Arch. Surv. Rep., vol. I, Simla 1871, pp. 330-348. 
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deyadha(r)ma, and may be rendered, “The pious gift of Siha- 
deva, a Pravarika of Saketa (Ayodhya).” 

Although this does not provide us with a date we conclude, in 
comparison with other dated pieces, that the inscription must date 
from the later years of Vasudeva, who reigned from 62-98 of the 
Kaniska era, i.e. 140-176 A.D. Especially the form of the characters 
ya, sa, ha, ka, and the ligature sya can support this. What turns the 
scale, however, is the obvious occurrence of a pronounced so-called 
“box-head”, the thickened upper end of the characters in the form 
of a thick nail-head, characteristic of the very last period of the 
Kusana dynasty. Vogel also believes the form of the characters 
to be late: “Le temoignage paleographique de la dedicace nous y 
fait voir une oeuvre assez tardive; peut-etre elle appartient au Ille 
siecle.” 

This conclusion wholly fits in with the stage of stylistic develop¬ 
ment of the image, for the form of the shutter-like pleats has 
reached its culmination point of stiffening here. At the elbow we 
find again the box-pleat. The fold at the neck, however, abandons 
the V-shape with the sharp point below, and tends to become 
rounder with the inclination to become more natural. The little 
triangle formed by the folds on both sides of the neck in the images 
reproduced in figs. 37, 39 and 40, has now disappeared. The 
lifted lappet is wholly conventionalized to a triangular piece of 
material (see fig. 44), in which as a new element the fluted hem 
runs down zigzag We see this still more distinctly in the 
Bodhisattva from Ganeshra, now in the Curzon Museum at Ma- 

161) J. H. Marshall, Excavations at Saheth-Maheth, A S.EA.R., 
pp. 1-24, esp. p. 12. 

162) J. Ph. Vogel, La scnlpture de Mathura, p. 38. 

163) This peculiarity first met with in these images from the end of the 
Kusana period is still to be found in the Gupca images, for instance in the Bu¬ 
ddhas reproduced in J. Ph. Vogel, La sculpture de Mathura, pi. XXXI, a; N° B. 
22 of the Lucknow Provincial Museum: R. D. Banerji, Three Sculptures in 
the Lucknow Museum, A.S.LA.R., 1909-40, pi. LIV, a; an image in the Indian 
Museum reproduced in Ramaprasad Chanda, The Mathura School oj Sculpture, 
A.SJ.A.R., 1922-23, pi. 39, d, and an image a photograph of which is in the 
collection of the Kern Institute, portfolio Mathura, N° 14 (Math. Museum, 

N° 437?). 
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thura, numbered A. 45 which is not so much mutilated at 
this part as the two Buddhas discussed here. 

The hands of the Buddhas of Saheth-Maheth and Sitala 
Ghatl are chiselled quite free from the body, as there are no marks 
visible on the chest. A new feature is that the finger-tips point 
nearly straight upwards, while the fingers of the Buddhas in figs. 
39 and 40 pointed a little to the left. The soles of the feet are quite 
flat without the detailed modelling which the kapardin type 
showed, and the two soles lie on one level against each other. 

A further stylistic development is the attitude of the small lions, 
which are turned more inwards and the modelling of which is now 
strikingly better than in the Buddha images reproduced in figs. 39 
and 40. Extremely important is moreover that these animals have 
changed from bas-relief to haut-relief, and it is striking how 
bulging their arched chests have grown. The manes no longer hang 
down in a point but are round and very long; furthermore their 
heads rise a little above the top-slab and their tongues protrude. Up 
till now they always had a supporting function, and the top-slab 
rested on their heads. That function has apparently now been 
removed from the head to the back. Furthermore it is remarkable 
that kusa-grass has been represented on the Buddha’s seat. We 
have already indicated above that this is probably due to influence 
from Gandhara 

During this transition-process in which the copy of the Buddha 
image from North-West India was at first accepted without criti¬ 
cism and afterwards absorbed and assimilated into the national art, 
several changes come about in the representation of the Master 
which have a nationalizing tendency. We have already alluded to 
that when dealing with the representation on the pedestal of the 
Buddhas reproduced in figs. 39 and 40. A distinct example of this 
inclination is found in the fact that the lower part of the legs are 
again given uncovered. Undoubtedly we must ascribe this charac- 

164) Reproduced in J. Ph. Vogel, Cat. Museum Mathura, pi. X, La sculpture 
de Mathura^ pi. XXXIII, a, and L. Bachhofer, Die jrilh indisc he Plastik, pi. 85, 
fig. 2. 

165) See pp. 191-192. 
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teristic of the Buddhas of Saheth-Maheth and SItala Ghatl to a 
new rise of the national traditions of art temporarily pushed back 
by the strong influence from Gandhara. 

This same process we regard as being the cause of the following; 
When comparing the appearance of the Buddhas of Saheth- 
Maheth and SItala Ghati with that of the Buddhas of Anyor, 
Boston and the image reproduced in fig. 37 we see that the general 
stature of the images has changed. The tallness characteristic of the 
Buddhas of the kapardin type which we still find in the first 
figures influenced by Gandhara, had already disappeared in the 
Buddhas in figs. 37, 39 and 40 and given way to a thick-set 


Textfigs, 20 and 21. Composition-space of figs. 39 and 40 

appearance, chiefly caused by the drooping shoulder-line; this in 
its turn has now made way for a certain cubical form. This is 
caused not only by the fact that the figure itself has acquired a 
much shorter torso, but mainly by the altered shoulder-line. This 
shoulder-line no longer runs down from the neck, merging almost 
imperceptibly at the shoulder-curve into the upper arm so that 
actually no shoulder-curve exists; on the contrary, the shoulder¬ 
line now slants only very faintly and runs almost horizontally, 
then makes a relatively sharp angle of almost 90° at the shoulder- 
curve, afterwards falling downwards almost perpendicularly (com¬ 
pare fig. 44 with 37). Now, in our opinion, this almost horizontal 
shoulder-line is a distinct characteristic of the Buddhas of the ka¬ 
pardin type, and that is why we take this new peculiarity of the 
Buddhas of Saheth-Maheth and SItala Ghah as one of the aspects 
of the nationalizing process which is taking place in the Buddha 
image influenced by Gandhara. 

So the drooping shoulders have disappeared, and the upper part 
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of the body has become more thick-set. Consequently the imaginary 
composition-space in which we can visualize the figure to be com¬ 
prised, no longer has a triangular form (see textfig. 17, p. 199), but 
rather that of an equilateral trapezium which strongly approaches 
the form of a rectangle on which the head is placed as a circle (see 
textfig. 20). If we want to comprise the head also within the com¬ 
position-space, as we have done with the Buddha in fig. 37, the 
composition-space takes the form of a parabola (see textfig. 21). 
But in any case it is clear that this is a point of decided difference 
between the Buddhas of Saheth-Maheth and Sitala Ghat! on the 
one hand, and those reproduced in figs. 37, 39 and 40 on the other. 

The next point from which the nationalization of the Buddha 
is apparent is the representation of the hair by means of curls like 
snail-shells. This way of indicating curlv hair had existed in the 
art of India for a long time^®®), but it is now applied to the 
Buddha image also Examples of this kind of hair-indication 
have already been given in note 152, and we only add here that 
the fact that this kind of hair was often worn by Yaksa-like figures 
was perhaps one of the reasons that induced the sculptors to repre¬ 
sent it also on the head of the Buddha. For in the mind of the 
masses the Buddha approached their conception of Yaksas, and 
as for the earliest Buddha representations they almost completely 
copied the already existing representations of Yaksas, who had the 
semblance of monarchs. It goes without saying that when the 
sculptors at Mathura, after having slavishly imitated the example 
from Gandhara for a short period, succeeded in dissociating them¬ 
selves from this copying and again began to represent the figure of 
the Master according to their own old traditions, they restored 

166) Sahni says that it occurs for the first time in Gupta art, Daya Ram 
Sahni, Catalogue of the Museum of Archaeology at Smnath, Calcutta 1914, 
p. 33, note 8; but, as appears from the images we are dicussing now, it occurs 
much earlier. On p. 75 of the catalogue, however, Sahni seems to have realized 
that the change took place earlier, but now he reverts the sequence between 
Gandhara and Mathura, saying that Mathura copied the curls from Gandhara. 

167) L. Bachhofer on p. 113 of his Die fruhindische Plastik mentions a 
Jina image of the year 15 of the Kaniska era as an early example of snail-shell 
curls; this, however, is not correct; the image dates from the year 193 A.D., 
see Ch. IV, pp. 241-244. 
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in several particular parts of the image a technique or tradition 
known to them of old. In the same way the sculptors, when for 
some reason or other they looked for another way of representing 
wavy hair (perhaps because of the fact that in the long run the 
technique of the rows of semi-circular lines was not satisfactory), 
restored a way of representing wavy hair, that was known to them. 

Coomaraswamy’s opinion with regard to this change in the 
representation of the hair comes to this: The usnisalaksana can be 
translated as “destined to wear a turban”. The change of the con¬ 
ception “turban” into the conception “protuberance of the skull” 
in the word usnisa can be explained, in Coomaraswamy’s opinion, 
by assuming that in later times, viz. in the middle of the 2nd 
century A.D. “... the old books would have been examined with a 
view to testing the propriety of the current representations (viz. 
of the Buddha), and naturally the passages relating to the la- 
kkhanas would have been first consulted, for these would constitute 
the only “Silpasastra” then available on the subject. It was assumed 
that the lakkhanas having been recognised in infancy must have 
been present in infancy, and so unhiso-siso had to be interpreted 
as a physical appearance. The result was the representation of the 
usnisa or unhisa as a protuberance; and at the same time, as we 
have seen, the tonsure was reinterpreted as resulting in a crop of 
short curls, rather than in a single coil.” ^®®) Consequently, accord¬ 
ing to CooMARASWAMY, the change in the way of representing 
the hair occurs at about the same time as, and as a result of, the 
change in the significance of the word tisnisa from “turban” into 
“protuberance”. 

CooMARASWAMY tries to explain this sudden change of one 
large curl or coil on top of the head into numerous smaller curls 
spread over the whole head by the fact that on most reliefs we see 
that the Buddha having grasped his hair into a tuft cuts it off 
with his sword. In this way the hair cannot become of equal length 
all over, according to Coomaraswamy. The Nidanakatha states, 
however, that “the hair was reduced to two inches in length 

168) A. K. Coomaraswamy, The Buddha s Cuda, Hair, Unpsa. and Crou n, 
f.R.A.S., 1928, p. 815-841, esp. pp. 833-834. 
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and curling from the right lay close to the head, remaining at 
that length as long as he lived” From this Coomaraswamy 
draws the conclusion that “it must have come to be believed that 
the hair, instead of being cut off at a single stroke, had been shorn 
by a succession of strokes, leaving the hair of equal length all 
over the head, as would seem to have been inevitable if turban and 
hair were removed together, in accordance with the literary tra¬ 
dition. In other words, the representation of many curls would 
seem to bring the formula into closer correspondence with the 
literary tradition; but, further than this, we cannot say just why 
the change was made in the plastic representations, especially as 
the actual tonsure continued to be, and is always represented as, 
the cutting of a single tress. But, whatever the reasons for the 
change may have been, and wherever it was first made, it is clear 
that the literary and plastic traditions together provide a rational 
and sufficient explanation for the representation of the Buddha’s 
hair either in one curl or in many curls.” 

That is Coomaraswamy’s explanation of the origin of the 
snail-shell curls all over the head of the Buddha, though he admits 
he does not know exactly why the change in the plastic repre¬ 
sentation was introduced. The argument of Konow that the 
protuberance of the skull should be traced to the belief of being 
born “with a caul”, is not convincing either Both argumen¬ 
tations are not very satisfactory. But let us first summarize the 
opinion of Foucher before we try to formulate our own point 
of view about this ticklish subject. 

Coomaraswamy in his article mentioned before summarized 
this opinion as follows: 

“Gandharan sculptors made the first Buddha images, and repre¬ 
sented the hair in flowing tresses gathered together into a toplmot 
in Indian fashion, avoiding the representation of a protiiberance 
for aesthetic reasons. Indian imitators, dissatisfied with so obvious 

169) Nidanakatha, ed. Fausboll, voL I, p. 64. 

170) A. K. Coomaraswamy, The Buddhas Cuda, Hair, Usnna^ and Crowns 
J.R.AS., 1928, p. 828. 

171) S. Konow, Note on the Buddhas jalalaksana, Acta Or., vol. X, 1932, 
pp. 298-301, esp. p. 299. 
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a departure from the facts as they must have been, for all are agreed 
that the Bodhisattva cut off his hair, interpreted the Gandhara 
chignon as covering a cranial bump and supposed that this bump 
was what had been referred to in the phrase unhlso-slso of the 
Mahapadana (sic) Sutta\ they replaced the long hair with short 
curls (more or less in accordance with the tradition preserved in the 
Nidanakatha), leaving the cranial bump conspicuously in evidence. 
In this case, evidently the Gandharan sculptors accepted the cor¬ 
rection made by their Indian brethren, for the type with the pro¬ 
tuberance and the short curls very soon predominates in both 
areas.” 

Let us read what Foucher says in vol. II of his L’art greco- 
bouddhique on page 297: 

“Et en effet, la routine des imitateurs gandhariens vient de creer 
de toutes pieces la bosse de I’usnlsa, dans I’acception bouddhique et 
posterieure du mot. Quant aux createurs du type, ils ne sont, encore 
une fois, pour rien dans cette grotesque deformation. Ce serait leur 
faire tort que de les en accuser; et ils ne comprendraient pas da- 
vantage qu’on leur fit compliment d’avoir su dissimuler la diffor- 
mite de I’usnlsa sous un crobyle a la grecque. La question ne se 
posait pas pour eux.” 

The incorrect interpretation by Coomaraswamy of Foucher’s 
theory is, that the Indian imitators (viz. the school of Mathura) 
of the North-West Indian Buddha image covered the head with 
short curls, in order to meet the objections of pious laymen based 
on the texts ^^^). Foucher obviously means with “imitateurs 
gandhariens” the epigones in Gandhara itself as appears from the 
context and the fact that he demonstrates the slow change in the 
representation of the hair on the basis of examples from Gandhara 
only 1^5). 

Moreover, Coomaraswamy did not understand that in Fou- 


172) A, K. Coomaraswamy, The Buddha's Cuda, Hair, Usnlsa, and Crown, 
J.R.AS., 1928, p. 832; italicized by us. 

173) A. Foucher, vol. II, p. 297. 

174) Ibidem, p. 295. 

175) Ibidem, p. 701. 

Van Lohui2EN-de Leeuw, The “Scythian” Period 
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cher’s opinion the word upfisa did not yet mean "cranial bump” 
when the first images of the Master were created in Gandhara, 
and that a change in the significance of the word took place only 
later on, when the faithful urged the sculptor to depict the Master 
more in accordance with tradition. Waldschmidt thinks this is 
impossible on account of the antiquity of the laksana list^'^®). 
However, we do not see why it should be impossible for one of the 
iaksanas, even admitting that it was incorporated into the laksana 
list long before that, to undergo a gradual change in significance. 
But in addition to this it is quite clear that the usnisalaksana was 
only added later on to the list by Buddhists, as it does not occur 
in other lists of Iaksanas of a Mahapurusa 
We quite agree with Foucher that “a priori” the hair-dressing 
of the Buddhas from Gandhara was not meant as a protuberance of 
the skull. CoDRiNGTON on the contrary says that the naturalistically 
waved hair suggests an attempt to disguise the usnisa The fact 
that the artists of North-West India represent only a hair-coil and 
nothing else is emphasized by the fact that numerous Buddha heads 
show a fillet around the knot (sometimes with a socket for a 
precious stone in front), meant to keep the hair together (see 
figs. 7 and 41). This shows clearly that in the beginning usjflut 
did not yet have the significance of "protuberance of the skull”. 
We have tried to show the same thing for Mathura and refer our 
readers to pp. 162-168. It is not very probable that the pious laymen 
were shocked at the representation of the Buddha with a hair-coil 
on the head. Did not the lists of Iaksanas also mention an 
"usnisa” (in the signification of "hair-coil”) on the Buddha’s 
head? When, finally, the texts state that the hair curls to the right, 
this need not necessarily pertain to many curls on the head, as 
CooMARASWAMY thinks, for this specification may refer to the 


176) E. Waldschmidt, Die Eniwkklungsgeschkhte des Buddhabildes in 
Indian, O.Z., Neue Folge, Band VI, Heft 6, 1930, pp. 265-277, esp. pp. 271 
and 275. 

177) E. Senart, Essai stir la legende du Buddha, son caractere et ses otigines, 
2nd ed., Paris 1882, pp, 125*126. 

178) K. DE B. CoDRiNGTON, Ancient India, p. 55. 
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kaparda as well In general, the descriptions of the character¬ 
istics of the body of a Mahapurusa are open to more than one 
explanation or translation, and that is why so many different 
opinions could arise with regard to this point. We do agree with 
Foucher that the genesis of the protuberance of the skull must 
be connected with the change in the representation of the hair. 
However, the place where this process was enacted, in our opinion 
is not Gandhara but Mathura. 

We believe Coomaraswamy’s mistake lies in the fact that 
he reverses the sequence of the changes taking place, so that ac¬ 
cording to him the tradition of the Nidanakatha and other texts 
should have determined the appearance of the Buddha image in 
advance. Besides, Coomaraswamy as well as Foucher did not 
pay attention to the fact that between the two ways of repre¬ 
senting hair already mentioned, the method by which the wavy 
hair is indicated by small semi-circular lines has to be inserted 

The process, in our opinion, has probably taken the following 
course: As long as the hair was rendered smoothly with the inter¬ 
twined coil on top of the head it was clear at Mathura that the 
usnisa was a cluster of hair and not a protuberance. After that 
comes a phase in which curved lines were engraved on the smooth 
surface of the hair. Undoubtedly this technique of indicating the 


179) For instance in die Ntdanaka^ha. 

180) Waldschmidt and Bachhofer, who, for the rest, assume that the 
series of laksanas had already determined the appearance of the usnisa as a 
protuberance of the skull before the creation of the first Buddha image, have, 
on the other hand, rightly remarked that as well as the two methods of representing 
hair mentioned by Foucher and Coomaraswamy a third manner existed. 
According to Waldschmidt an endeavour was made “die Bilder in Einklang 
mit den kanonischen Anforderungen der Laksanas zu bringen", E. Waldschmidt, 
Die Entwicklungsgeschichte des Buddhabildes in Indien, O.Z,, Neue Folge, 
vol, VI, 1930, p. 274. Bachhofer says: “Urn z\i verstehen, wie Mathura zur 
Bildung der Schneckenlockchen gekommen sei, miisste an den offenkundigcn 
Widerwillen seiner Bildhauer, und damit wohl auch seiner Glaubigen, gegen 
den Lockenkopf eines Gandhara^Buddha und der damit verbundenen Verun- 
klarung des ushnisha” (viz. in Gandhara) “erinnert werden ... auf den Schadel* 
auswuchs, als Zeichen eines iibermenschlichen Wesens, konnte und woJlte man 
nkrht verzichten”. Die jruhindische PlasUk, p. 113^ 
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hair must be considered as an attempt of the sculptors of Mathura 
to imitate the wavy hair of the Buddha images from Gandhara, 
and in the same way an attempt was made to represent the hair- 
coil on top of the head. At that time it was doubtless still realized 
that the raised part of the head represented a knot of wavy hair 
and not a protuberance of the skulP®^). After a short time this 
technique of small semi-circular lines was, for some reason or other, 
no longer satisfactory, and it was substituted by that of snail-shell 
curls, perhaps because this way of representing curly hair was 
better known and appealed more to the people at Mathura than 
the other method, while, moreover, the fact that the Yaksa element, 
as we have seen, is rather prominent in the early Buddha images, 
may have played its part as well 

As long as those small semi-circular lines representing long hair 
covered the head, it was still realized that the raised part on the 
head was a knot of hair. This is proved by a Buddha head repro¬ 
duced by Banerjea which is already covered with semi-circular 
lines, whereas the usnisa is still indicated as the twisted top-knot of 
the kapardin type . This appears further from a head from Gan¬ 
dhara in the Museum for Ethnology at Munich (see fig. 41), which 
also shows small semi-circular lines, probably in its turn-in imitation 
of Mathura, for in Gandhara this representation of hair is very 
exceptional, while at Mathura it is very common during a certain 
period. Now this head shows a fillet around the knot of hair 
holding it together having a socket for the (now disappeared) pre¬ 
cious stone in front. When, however, at Mathura the snail-shell 
curls, which indeed can create the impression of short frizzy hair, 
began to be reproduced on the same shape of head, the impression 
of a knot of hair was eventually lost, and so it came to be believed 
that a protuberance and not a knot was meant. As a consequence 

181 ) Bachhofer is of another opinion; he thinks dass in Mathura der 
Begriff ushnisha stets im Sinne von Schadelauswuchs verstanden worden ist”, 
Die jruhindische Plastik, p. 111. 

182) See for this development in the indication of the hair figs. 68-72. 

183) J. N. Banerjea, Usnlsa-Siraskata (a mahapurusa-laksana) in the early 
Buddha images of India, Indian Historical Quarterly, vol. VII, 1931, pp. 499-514, 
esp. pi. II, opposite p. 507; henceforth abbreviated as l.H.Q. 
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of this, the significance of the word usntsa changed for the second 
time, now from “hair-coil” into “protuberance of the skull” 
so that, in our opinion, the change in the meaning is secondary to 
the plastic alteration, and not primary as Coomaraswamy thinks. 
Neither can we share Foucher’s conception that the plastic change 
would have taken place first in Gandhara, nor that it took place 
because les fideles ont fini par etre choques de la contradiction 
par trop flagrante de ce luxuriant chignon avec la condition reli- 
gieuse du Maitre et les recits des textes sur la tonsure” Al¬ 
though we admit that the usnisa (to be understood as hair-coil) 
was, from the outset, enumerated amongst the laksanas of the 
Buddha, yet we do not agree with the opinion that the usnisa (to 
be understood as a protuberance) has always passed for one of the 
laksanas, but rather think that this conception only orginated in 
a much later time (certainlv at the earliest at the end of the 1st 
century of the Kaniska era), owing to indirect influence of the 
sculpture from North-West India. 

Our opinion that the purport of the usnisalaksana was not at 
first canonically fixed and that therefore not all laksanas were 
determined in advance, is confirmed by another example of a 
laksana that was not fixed until later, viz. the j'alalaksana, the web 
which should connect the Buddha’s fingers. According to 
Foucher ^*®) and Banerjea ^®'^) this laksana originally referred 
to the lines on the palms of the hands and on the soles of the feet. 
Foucher thinks that eventually it acquired the meaning of “web 
between the fingers”. Banerjea contests this. He thinks that the 
connection between the fingers is only present when the fingers 
needed a support in order to prevent breakage. This does not tally 
with the facts, for images in which the fingers are not detached 
and consequently do not require any support whatever, do show this 


184) This meaning is clear in the Tibetan version of the Lalitauistara. See 
E. BurNOUF, Le Lotus de la bonne Lot, Paris 1852, p. 558. 

185) A. Foucher, A.G.B., vol. II, p. 295. 

186) Ibidem, pp. 306-312. 

187) J. N. Banerjea, The “Webbed Lingers’' of Buddha, l.H.Q., vol. VI, 
1930, pp. 717-727. 
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web between the fingers^®*). This web therefore has in fact be¬ 
come a physical Characteristic of the Buddha. 

Another proof of this are the wall-paintings in Central Asia in 
which surely the fingers do not need a support, yet show the 
trellised web^®®). Banerjea could impossibly explain this as a 
technical necessity. Following the evolution we see how the fingers 
were always rendered closely together in the school of Mathura. 
In the Buddhas reproduced in figs. 39 and 40 the thumb begins to 
dissociate itself from the other fingers, but a connection remains, 
which we find again and again in later images. In this way we 
think the idea of a web between the fingers of the Buddha could 
have found acceptance, while originally it was only a precautionary 
measure of the sculptors. 

Stutterheim believes that the jalalaksana refers to the 
pink shine between the fingers, when the closed hand is held 
against the light. Coomaraswamy for the greater part agrees 
with this point of view’^®^) and finally Konow thinks that the 
belief of webs between the fingers goes back to a popular 
belief^®®). In the long run the jalalaksana undoubtedly did not 
retain the meaning Stutterheim attached to it. In our opinion 
this is clear enough from the representation of the web betv^een 
the fingers of painted Buddha images from Central Asia and even 
from Buddhas of the later period of Gandhara ^®®). As early as 
the 2nd century A.D. it must already have been considered a 
characteristic of the body of a Buddha, witness the obvious lattice- 
work of the connection between the fingers of the Buddha of 

188) For instance the Buddha reproduced in E. Waldschmidt, Die Ent- 
wicklungsgeschichte des Buddhabildes in Indien, O.Z., Neue Folge, vol. VI, 
1930, pi. 35, c. 

189) A. VON Le Coq, Neue Bildwerke, Die Buddhistische Spatantike in Mil- 
telasien, vol. Ill, Berlin 1933, pi. 3- 

190 ) W. F. Stutterheim, Le jalalaksana de PImage du Bouddha, Acta Or., 
vol VII, 1929 , pp. 232-237. 

191 ) A. K. Coomaraswamy, The ^'Webbed jinger'" of Buddha, LH.Q., vol. 
VII, 1931 , pp. 365-366. 

192 ) S. Konow, Note on the Buddha's jalalaksana, Acta Or., vol X, 1932, 
pp. 298-301. 

193 ) For example the image reproduced by Waldschmidt, O.Z., Neue Folge, 
vol VI, pi 35, c. 
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Saheth-Maheth for which doubtless there must have been some 
reason (see fig. 43). On the one hand this lattice-work closely 
resembles the trellised web between the fingers of the Buddhas 
in the wall-paintings of Central Asia, and on the other hand we 
are reminded of the use of the word jMa for a latticed window. 

Given the choice whether the original meaning of the jdla- 
laksana was “lines on the palm of the hand” or “the pink shine 
through the fingers closed together”, the first seems to us the 
more probable, because of the meaning of the word jdla — net 
or trellis-work. It seems acceptable that because of misunder¬ 
standing and rote, a sculptors-technique was eventually understood 
to be the already existing laksana of a Buddha. 

In the same way, we presume, that the usnisalaksana at Mathura 
was created: Originally it was understood as a hair-knot as it was 
impossible for the Buddha to wear the royal turban; then by 
influences from North-West India, and next by rote and bad 
representation in sculpture as a protuberance, and as a last stage 
in its development an endeavour was made to explain this abnormal 
phenomenon by slightly changing the significance of an already 
existing laksana. 

But let us return to our argument and discuss the last point of 
difference between the Buddhas of Saheth-Maheth and SI tala Ghatl 
with regard to the images reproduced in figs. 37, 39 and 40, viz. 
the decoration of the nimbus. The latter has reached a completely 
new phase. Except for the scalloped edge, the inner surface now 
seems wholly filled with ornamental bands and petals in the 
centre. As the nimbus has for the greater part been broken away, 
this unfortunately cannot be properly ascertained, but in the 
Bodhisattva represented on the front of the pedestal, we can dis¬ 
tinguish the bands more clearly, while the Buddha of Saheth-Ma¬ 
heth still shows the petals in the centre of his nimbus. Several Jina 
heads from this period, or somewhat later, show a better preserved 
nimbus, e.g. the Tirthamkara head in the British Museum, pre¬ 
sented by the Secretary for India in Council in 1901 and incorrectly 
dated in the 6th century (see fig. 57) ^^■‘). 


194) See Ch. IV, p. 240. 
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In the very early art of India we often find a head appearing 
from a flower. The oldest decoration of the railings consisted 
namely of rosettes^®®), flowers in full-bloom, hewn into the 
stambhas. When some more ornaments came into use, mythical 
animals were added, e.g. a winged bull, a makara, etc., and these 
were placed in the rosettes What is probably a later stage of 
development shows human heads in similar rosettes, and in this 
way we find these representations of heads rather regularly in 
the art of Bharhut^®^). Some of the Jainistic ayagapatas at Ma¬ 
thura discussed in the beginning show a full-blown lotus behind 
the Jina heads It is quite possible that this idea is a result of 
the custom to represent heads in the centre of the rosettes in the 
foregoing period. 

In the older sculptures of the Buddha at Mathura we mostly find 
the nimbus as a simple smooth disk with the well-known scalloped 
edge^®®). Probably we must explain this scalloped edge as the 
most natural way of representing rays of light around the head. 
In any case it is striking that in other countries, and at other times, 
the nimbus acquires a similar form, e.g. in later East Javanese 
art ®®®), as well as in Balinese art ®®^), in which the beams of light 


195) B. Barua, Barhut, voL III, Aspects of Life and Art, pi. IX; J. Ph. 
Vogel, La sculpture de Mathura, pi. XIII and 5^1, a, 

196 ) A. K. CooMARASWAMY, La sculpture de Bodhgaya, Ars Asiatica, vol. 
XVIII, pi. VII, IX-XIII, XV, XVI, XXXVII, LI, figs. 3 and 4, LII. Further, 

J. pH. Vogel, La sculpture de Mathura, pi. XIV, b. 

197) B. Barua, Barhut, vol. Ill, pi. XXXI; H.LLA,, fig. 49. 

198) See p. 155. 

199 ) Very old reliefs show a halo which is quite smooth without a scalloped 
edge, e.g. the relief depicted in J, Ph. Vogel, La sculpture de Mathura, LIII, b. 
The reproduction is not very clear, but during the India and Pakistan Exhibition 
in Burlington House last year, we had the opportunity to verify personally our 
impression that the disk was left quite smooth. 

200) For instance N. J. Krom, L!art faianais dans les Musees de Hollande 
et de Java, Ars Asiatica, vol. VIII, Paris 1926, pi. XXXVIII and XL, and 

K. With, Java; Brahmanische, Buddhistische und eigenlebtge Architektur und 
Plastik auf Java, Geist, Kunst und Leben Astens, vol. I, Hagen i. W. 1920, 
pi. 150, 151. 

201) Th. P. Galestin, Eenige Balische Ulustraties bij het Oudjavaansche 
Gedicht Smaradahana, Cultureel Indie, vol. V, Leiden 1943, pp. 76-87 csp. p. 85, 
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radiating from heavenly beings (the so-called aureole of Maja- 
pahit) show a similar scalloped edge. 

In the lapse of time the sculptors at Mathura embellish the nim¬ 
bus more and more and at last they begin to represent bands of 
flower-garlands on the smooth disk, completely filling in the space 
between those bands with decorative ornaments. In the centre a 
flower in full-bloom is placed from which, as it were, the head of 
the saint appears as in the Buddha of Saheth-Maheth. The rosette of 
radiating petals excellently imitates the beams of light of a nimbus. 
This representation strongly reminds us of the railing of Bharhut 
on which some centuries earlier the heads were surrounded by 
floral rosettes. It may be that this rosette round the head of a wor¬ 
shipped person has remained in use since Bharhut. The lotus behind 
the Jina figure on an early ayagapata might support this sup¬ 
position. On the smooth nimbus of the older images from the 
school of Mathura the rosette might have been painted, as many 
details in Indian art were left to the finishing touch given to 
the images by plasterers or painters. In later times the sculptors 
must have returned to the custom of chiselling out “en relief” this 
decoration of the nimbus. 

In the preceding pages we have discussed two Buddhas which 
resemble each other to such a degree that we can speak of a type. 
To this type belong several other Buddha images which show 
exactly the same characteristics, for instance, the Buddha in the 
Ethnographical Museum at Berlin This image has an inscrip¬ 
tion on the base the characters of which are decidedly late Kusana. 
Unfortunately the decimal in the date has been broken away. We 
do not know whether the inscription has been published, so we 
therefore give it here as we read it from the reproduction of the 
image in Waldschmidt’s article: “... 5 asya purwaya bhagavato 
sak(y)amunisya pratima pratist(h)apita Devila...” 


figs. 1, 2 and 5; and by the same author Tantri Illustraties op een Balisch doek, 
Cultureel Indie, vol. I, 1939, pp. 129-136, esp. fig. 7. 

202) J. Ph. Vogel, La sculpture de Mathura, pi. LFV, b. 

203) Reproduced in E. Waldschmidt, Die Entwicklungsgeschichte des 
Buddhabildes in Indien, 0.2., Neue Folge, vol. VI, 1930, pi. 36, c. 
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Probably another Buddha of this type is the image N° A. 22 
in the Museum at Mathura. Vogel’s description, however, is very 
brief but as he refers to the Buddha of Sitala Ghatl, it seems 
that there exists a similarity. 

A somewhat later stage of development is shown by a Buddha 
at Sanchi^”^), whose snail-shell curls have become smaller. This 
is the oldest detached image we know in dhyanamudra (not 
counting Gandhara). 

In the preceding pages we have advanced numerous arguments 
justifying us in dating the discussed type of Buddhas later than 
the Buddhas in figs. 39 and 40 from about the year 51 of the 
Kaniska era and in fact they seem to date (judging from the form 
of the characters of the inscription on the Buddha of Saheth- 
Maheth) from about the years 150 to 185 A.D. preferably at the 
end of that period in view of the enormous differences we ob¬ 
served when comparing these two images with the Buddha of 
Anyor and those reproduced in figs. 37 and 40. A number of 
those differences indicate, moreover, that in the second half of the 
2nd century A.D. a process was going on at Mathura in which 
some elements, due to influences from Gandhara, were expelled 
and substituted by old native ones; others again were remodelled 
so that they could be assimilated into the art of Mathura. 

Is it possible to bridge the gap between the Buddhas reproduced 
in figs. 37, 39 and 40 on the one hand and the Buddhas of Saheth- 
Maheth and Sitala Ghatl on the other by interjacent pieces, so 
that the dates can be fixed more precisely? Unfortunately we have 
no reproduction of the only Buddha image known to us from 
that period between the two categories mentioned, viz. the image 
of the year 74 from K^an 

But there is another way of roughly investigating the interjacent 
space of time, that is by means of the Jainistic images from that 


204) Cat. Museum Mathura, p. 54. 

205) M. M. Hamid, Pandit R. C. Kak and Ramaprasad Chanda, Catalogue 
of the Museum of Archaeology at Sane hi, Bhopal State, Calcutta 1922, pi. II, fig. 
19, and ASJ.A.R., 1912-’13, part I, pi. VIII, d. 

206) Luders* List 12. 
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period. We have at our disposal seven photographs of Tlrtharn- 
kara images with inscriptions, six of which are legible. One of 
these mentions the year 80 ^®^) (see fig. 45) as the date of the 
consecration of the image, two others mention the year 83 (see 
fig. 46), and again two others “°®) the year 84 (see figs. 47 and 
48). Finally we received a photograph of a Jina image dated in 
the year 98 through kind assistance of Mr. Nagai, Curator of the 
Lucknow Provincial Museum ^^°) (see fig. 49). Owing to the 
deplorable circumstance that the head and nimbus of all six images 
are missing and, moreover, the pedestals of two pieces are very 
much worn away, it is unfortunately impossible to draw conclu¬ 
sions from these details. Added to this, there is only a slight line 
of development that can be followed in these images, as they date 
from about the same time. In spite of this they together form a 
link (bridging the gap in the line of development of the Buddha 
images) from which some conclusions may be drawn. A dis¬ 
advantage is of course that no conclusions can be drawn about 
the drapery of the garment, as Tirtharnkara images are com¬ 
pletely naked. 

Now comparing these six Jainistic images in question, their great 
conformity immediately strikes us, resulting of course from their 
having been made almost simultaneously. It is striking that the 
hands are always lying in dhyanamudra, “nota bene” with the 
tips of the thumbs touching each other. So we can assume that 
this mudra was the usual one for Jina images. All Buddha images 


207) Luders’ List N° 66. Discovered at Kafikall Tila, at present in the 
Lucknow Provincial Museum. Rubbing in Ep. Ind,, vol. I, p. 392, N° 24; 
R. D. Banerji, New Brdhml Inscriptions of the Scythian Period, Ep. Ind., 
vol. X, pp. 106-121, esp. p. 116, pi. VII. 

208) Mathura Museum, B. 3, and B. 2; J. Ph. Vogel, Cat. Museum 
Mathura, p. 66. Luders’ List Nos 69 and 68, discovered resp. at Jail Mound and 
Kahkali Tila. 

209) Mathura Museum, N° Add, 490. Ann. Prog. Rep. Arch. Surv. Northern 

Circle, Hindu and Buddhist Monuments 1916-'17, p. 10, 4. Mathura Museum, 

N® B. 4; J. Ph. Vogel, Cat. Museum Mathura, p. 67, pL XI; Luders’ List 
N°69a; L. Bachhofer, Die fruhindische Plastik, pi. 101, discovered at Balabha- 
dra Kund. 

210) Luders’ List N° 77. 
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from Mathura discussed up till now raised their hands in abhaya- 
mudra, except for those relief-figures, which were distinctly slavish 
copies of examples from Gandhara, probably stereotyped repre¬ 
sentations of well-known scenes from the Buddha’s life. 

From one of the six images, viz. the image reproduced in fig. 
48 dated in the year 84 a small piece of the nimbus behind his 
left upper arm and shoulder has been preserved. On it we can 
still discover the well-known scalloped edge, and just inside the 
edge of a band, so we can assume that the stage of more elaborate 
decoration of the nimbus had already begun in the year 84 of the 
Kaniska era = 162 A.D. The pedestals offer another point of 
comparison. On all of them the heads of the small lions project 
over the top-slab. The Jinas reproduced in figs. 45 and 48 show 
two lions with heads turned inwards. The image depicted in fig. 
47 has lions the heads of which are turned almost straight to 
the front. The pedestals of the Jinas, reproduced in fig. 46 are 
unfortunately worn away to such a degree that it is impossible to 
state anything about the attitude of the lions’ heads. Finally the 
lions in fig. 49 are decidedly high relief in contrast to all the 
foregoing lions, which are bas-relief. Moreover their chests are 
strikingly bulging and the body is turned slightly inwards. All 
these peculiarities betray a further phase of development and links 
this Jina figure with the Buddhas reproduced in figs. 43 and 44. 

On all the lions visible the manes no longer have the triangular 
form with the point hanging down in front, as seen in the lions 
of the Buddha of Anyor, but the manes now already show the 
rounded outline below, and also reach much lower down, in fact 
halfway down the chest, except on the earliest image reproduced 
in fig. 45 of the year 80, in which the manes do not reach the 
middle of the chest. The hair on the heads of the lions (turned 
straight to the front), depicted in fig. 47, still has the triangular 
form we observed in the image in fig. 40. Furthermore, all visible 
lions already have protruding tongues. Their bodies are slightly 
turned inwards, which eventually finds a decided expression in 
the Jina of fig. 49 and the Buddhas of Saheth-Maheth and SItala 
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Ghatl. In all lions the strongly bulging eyes are very noticeable. 
We find these again in the lions in figs. 43 and 44. 

The fact that always in the centre of the space between the two 
lions a scene is represented, showing a number of adorants on 
either side of a small column carrying the cakra-symbol, and not, 
as in the Buddhist images after the year 51 of the Kaniska era, 
a figure adored by worshippers, makes us believe that this is a 
special characteristic of Jainistic images. In this they have kept to 
the worship of a symbol instead of to that of an image, a peculiarity 
from the past. Generally Jainism is more tenacious to tradition, 
resulting perhaps from the fact that it has not been exposed to 
so many foreign and strange influences as Buddhism, which at 
an early period received the influence of ideas and traditions 
from the North-West, owing to a powerful community and finally 
a centre of Buddhism being formed there. By its very pliancy, and 
the fact that it easily absorbed and assimilated religious ideas 
preached in its environment, and also by its missionary impulse. 
Buddhism was able to develop into a world-wide religion—an 
ever continuing circle between expansion-impulse and assimilation- 
power. In contrast to this. Jainism which had not been exposed 
to so many strange influences remained more conservative and 
therefore did not acquire the numerous followers among foreign 
nations that could have made it a world-religion—a vicious circle 
in reverse. In that way Jainism remained a typical Indian religion, 
and it maintained some archaic characteristics which Buddhism 
lacks. 

Returning to the six Jina images with inscriptions we can finally 
conclude that they all show soles which are quite flat and on the 
same level. As only the first five pedestals have a very low relief, 
we can, therefore, just as well call it bas-relief. Moreover the 
image in fig.45 is apparently a little earlier in development judging 
by the various points of comparison which is confirmed by its date, 
viz. the year 80. In the first place the manes do not reach so far 
down over the chests. The form of the chest on the short legs 
especially takes us back to the form of the lions we have met with 
in the Buddha of Anyor, thick-set little monsters, as yet lacking 
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all structure. On the other hand, the lions have turned their heads 
inwards with the result that the body also turns a little inwards, 
a characteristic by which this image is also clearly connected with 
the series of the years 82 and 84. In these last mentioned images 
the lions’ legs are already longer, which make the lions look 
taller, and this anticipates the direction of the development in 
the lions of the Jina of fig. 49 and the Buddhas of Saheth-Maheth 
and Sitala Ghati. 

The stature of the six images themselves clearly continues the 
tradition of the old national school of Mathura to which the 
kapardin Buddha also belonged. Because of this, these images 
also resemble the Buddhas of Saheth-Maheth and Sitala Ghati, 
as these last have reassumed the stature usual in the old school of 
Mathura; the waist is narrow and the shoulders do not droop 
but tend to become almost square, which is very obvious when 
we compare these images, for example, with the Buddha repro¬ 
duced in fig. 37. Finally, the composition-space very strongly 
approaches a quadrangle in contrast to that of the Buddha just 
mentioned, where it is triangular. 

To sum up—the decoration of the nimbus, the fact that the 
lions’ heads project above the top-slab, the shape of the manes 
and that of the hair on their heads, the protruding tongues, the 
bodies turned inwards, the slight depth of the relief as a whole, 
the square shoulders of the Jina, and as a result the quadrangular 
form of the composition-space—all these characteristics point to the 
fact that these Jina images belong to a period between the images 
of about the year 51 of the Kaniska era and those of Saheth-Maheth 
and Sitala Ghati. Leaving fig. 49 out of discussion, the difference 
between the Jina images—and especially the four later ones—and 
the first mentioned group is greater than the difference between 
the Jinas and the last mentioned group, because there are only 
two out of the eight points of comparison which show more 
resemblance to the first group than to the second one—the shape 
of the hair of the lions’ heads and the slight depth of the relief; 
while on the other hand the six other points of comparison show 
a greater resemblance to the Buddhas of Saheth-Maheth and 
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Sitala Ghatl. Our conclusion is that chronologically speaking the 
Jina images are nearer to the latter group of Buddhas than to the 
former one. Now there is a gap of 30 to 35 years between the 
date of the older group of Buddhas reproduced in figs. 39 and 40 
and the Jainistic images. Supposing that the period of time between 
the Jina images and the later group of Buddhas is about 20 years, 
then we arrive at a date of about the year 100 to 105 of the 
Kaniska era or about 180 A.D., or, more roughly speaking, the 
fourth quarter of the 2nd century A.D. for the images of Sitala 
Ghatl and Saheth-Maheth. In this way we have been able by 
means of the Jainistic images to more or less fill in the gap in 
the series of Buddha images covering the years 130-180 A.D. and 
to follow the vague course of development via the Jina images 
to the Jina of the year 98 (fig. 49) and the Buddhas of Saheth- 
Maheth and Sitala Ghatl of about the beginning of the 2nd 
century of the Kaniska era. 

Another way of filling in this gap is offered by the reliefs from 
this period which we have at our disposal. It should be premised 
here that during a certain transition-period the sculptors of 
Mathura liked to copy certain scenes from North-West India 
which by their endless repetition had become a kind of fixed 
stereotype there. These stereotyped copies in the art of Mathura 
are easily recognized (see textfig. 1 on p. 81). To date them, 
however, is often difficult, as the sculptor at Mathura obviously 
also copied as faithfully as possible the method of representing the 
seated Buddha of Gandhara with covered feet. The possibility 
therefore exists that at Mathura such stereotype scenes in which the 
Buddha has for example both shoulders and feet covered, the robe 
being draped in symmetrical folds, might originate from a time 
when the art of Mathura itself had already rejected this phase of 
modelling the garment. 

A relief at present in the Curzon Museum at Mathura also un¬ 
doubtedly belongs to this group of copies just described'“). It 
formerly was part of a sculpture representing the most important 

211) Reproduced in J. Ph. Vogel, La sculpture de Mathura, pi. LIII, c; 
J. Ph. Vogel, The Mathura School of Sculpture, A.Sd.A.R., 1906-’07, pp. 137- 
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events from the Buddha’s life. To the right on this fragment we 
see the Parinirvana and to the left the turning of the Wheel of 
Law, or the first preaching in the deer-park at Sarnath. However, 
the fact that the decoration of the nimbus is more elaborate than 
that of, say the Buddha in fig. 36, and further that, in our opinion, 
the hair does not yet show snail-shell curls, but small semi-circular 
lines, suggests a date to us after the year 130 A.D. and before the 
year 180 A.D. 

Another example of this kind of copies is offered by a fragment 
at present in the Lucknow Provincial Museum-^-). Because of 
the severe mutilation it can imfortunately not be decided what 
kind of sculpture it formerly was part of. It is obvious, however, 
that the piece was a fragment of a larger whole, as appears from 
the thick twisted rope or garland running upwards to the left 
and right. Perhaps it formed part of the head-gear of a Bodhi- 
sattva image. A fragment resembling our piece is in the Curzon 
Museum at Mathura The Buddha is seated on a lotus, acolytes 
on either side (Indra and Brahma?) each also on a lotus. It is 
true that the Buddhas of the national school of Mathura also 
very often had an acolyte to the left and the right, but neither 
the Buddha nor his attendants sat or stood on lotus-flowers. The 
whole design and treatment of this piece with the three figures 
on lotus-flowers gives a strong North-West Indian impression. 
Moreover, the fact that the figure of the Buddha is seated in 
dhyanamudra confirms the impression that a piece from Gandhara 
has been copied. For it is striking that the Buddha images of the 
kapardin type only show the abhayamudra and never one of the 
other attitudes of the hand so popular in North-West India. 

Because of mutilation it is unfortunately not clear what the hair¬ 
dressing of the Buddha originally was. The symmetrical pleating 
points to the group of images dating from about the year 130 A.D. 

160, esp. p. 153, pi. LIV, a; J. Ph. Vogel, Cat. Museum Mathura, p. 128; 
Mathura Museum, H. 7. Place of discovery unknown. 

212) Reproduced in A. Foucher, vol. II, fig. 552; L. Bachhofer, 

Die jruhindlsche Plastik, pi. 86, fig. 2; Lucknow Museum N° B. 23. 

213) Mathura Museum, 2367, reproduced in V. S. Agrawala, Dhydnl 
Buddhas and Bodhlsattvas, J.U.P.HS., vol. XI, part II, 1938, pp. 1-13, fig. 1. 
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showing influence from Gandhara. The nimbus also still shows 
the old simpler decoration of only the scalloped edge, so we might 
feel inclined to date the piece about the year 130 A.D., but we 
refer once more to our remark about the dating of sculptures which 
give the impression of being copies of North-West Indian works 
of art. 

Less difficult is the dating of those reliefs showing Buddha 
figures in the various stages of their development in the school 
of Mathura in which the sculptor renders the contemporary style. 
Such a relief is reproduced in fig. 50 It probably represents 
a row of Buddhas, of which we have several from Gandhara and 
Mathura. Generally Gautama is represented with his six prede¬ 
cessors and Maitreya. On the fragment reproduced in fig. 50 three 
Buddhas and Maitreya to the right still remain. It is striking to 
find a Buddha of the kapardin type on the extreme left of this 
relief. The conclusion which can be drawn from this is, that the 
kapardin type continued to exist for some time side by side with 
the new type which is an imitation of the Buddhas of North-West 
India and which we find in the art of Mathura after about the 
year 130 A.D. Let us study this Buddha figure somewhat more 
closely: his left shoulder is covered by the garment, his left upper 
arm shows the characteristic pleats, his left hand has been placed 
on his left knee with clenched fist, while his right hand is raised 
in the usual attitude of the kapardin type, viz. the abhayamudra 
“nota bene” as high as the shoulder. In this relief where we meet 
both types of Buddha image side by side we have a fine oppor¬ 
tunity to observe the difference in height to which the hands are 
raised by each kind of Buddha. We also believe that the hand of 
the Buddha on the left has been turned somewhat more inwards, 
while the palms of the hands of the other figures are held straight 
to the front. All the enumerated peculiarities still tally completely 

214) Lucknow Museum, B. 182; place of discovery unknown; J. Ph. 
Vogel, La sculpture de Mathura, pi. XXXVI, c, p. 44, and The Mathura School 
of Sculpture, A.S.LA.R., 1909-A0, p. 68, fig. 3; L. Bachhofer, Die fruhtndische 
Plastik, pi. 87; L. Scherman, Die dltesten Buddhadarstellungen des Munchener 
Museums fur Volkerkunde, Munchener Jahrbuch der Blldenden Kunst, 1929, 
Band VI, Heft 2, pp, 147-166, fig. 23- 

Van Lohuizen-de Leeuw, The ^‘Sq^thian” Period 15 
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with the representations of the Buddha of the kapardin type we 
are accustomed to. Judging by the treatment of the hair, however, 
the sculptors of Mathura were not altogether uninfluenced by 
Gandhara, for instead of the smoothly rendered hair with the 
smooth usnisa we now find the whole head covered with the well- 
known semi-circular lines in three or more horizontal rows, so our 
conclusion must be that a change is now taking place in the ortho¬ 
dox type of Buddha image. The general aspect of the other 
Buddhas in this relief (those of the type with influence from 
Gandhara) points to a date after the Buddha of Anyor, and before 
the Buddha of Saheth-Maheth. Although feet and legs are still 
wholly covered by the garment, the drapery is no longer symmet¬ 
rical, but runs straight down from their left shoulders and spreads 
out to the right like a fan. The treatment of the hair is done 
in the semi-circular lines. Furthermore, the nimbus shows a 
decoration more developed than that of the Buddhas reproduced 
in figs. 39 and 40. The hands are turned straight to the front; as 
high as the breast the fingers point perpendicularly upwards. 
Finally the pleat at the neck does not show a sharp V-shape. These 
seven characteristics, briefly summed up, prove that these Buddhas, 
as to their stylistic development date from the period between the 
years 130 and 180 A.D., as they have qualities in common with 
the Buddhas from the first mentioned year as well as with those 
from the second. The relief therefore must date from the tran¬ 
sition-period between the time when both feet were still covered 
and the pleats of the garment flowed down symmetrically from 
both shoulders (as on the Buddhas reproduced in figs. 37, 39 and 
40), and the time when the fan-like drapery was in vogue (even 
although both shoulders remained covered), while the feet and 
the lower part of the legs were naked (as in the Buddha of Saheth- 
Maheth) . 

Two more reliefs are to be considered. The first one, reproduced 
in fig. 51, probably again shows us part of a representation of 
Buddhas with Maitreya ^^®). Here also, like the relief reproduced 

215) Mathura Museum, N° I. 7; J. Ph. Vogel, Cat. Museum Mathura, p. 135; 
place of discovery unknown. 
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in fig. 50, Maitreya sits at the extreme right of the fragment and 
four Buddhas to the left of him. Again we find the two types 
of Buddha images side by side, with this difference that the type 
imitating the Buddha images from Gandhara (second and fourth 
from the left) now has naked legs and his robe is draped 
fan-like. The hair, however, is still indicated by the horizontal 
rows of small semi-circular lines. So our conclusion must be that this 
relief also dates from the transition-period between the years 130- 
180 A.D., while like the previous relief it has characteristics in 
common with the Buddhas which date from about the first year 
as well as with those from about the second. However, as these 
Buddhas influenced by North-West India also show naked legs 
this relief is somewhat later in development than the piece pre¬ 
viously discussed. 

The second relief to be considered is reproduced in fig. 53 
This piece, like the preceding one, is a lintel. It is divided into 
two tiers. The upper one shows three scenes from the Buddha’s life. 
As these belong to the stereotype representations, so often copied 
mechanically from North-West Indian art by the sculptors of Ma¬ 
thura, the fact that two out of three Buddhas on this part of the 
relief have covered feet and legs is not necessarily an indication 
that it dates from about the year 130 A.D., and this is proved by 
the lower part of the relief. The well-known row of Buddhas is 
probably again represented here (only two are visible and a third 
one partly so), in addition two Bodhisattvas at the right of the 
fragment, of which the one on the extreme right is probably 
Maitreya. On the extreme left, part of a figure is still visible, 
probably a Buddha of the kapardin type, judging by the clenched 
fist on the left knee. Of the two Buddhas visible the left one has 
both shoulders covered with a fan-like draped robe, naked feet and 
legs, and the hair represented by small semi-circular lines. In short, 
this is the type we also found on the previous relief from the 
transition-period between the years 130-180 A.D. (and probably 


216) Lucknow Museum, N° B. 208; J. Ph, Vogel, The Mathura School of 
Sculpture, A.S.I.A.R., 1909-’10, pi. XXV, b. 
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from the later part of it according to the naked legs, but we will 
discuss this in more detail presently). 

The Buddha to the right also has naked legs and feet, and the 
hair is represented by semi-circular lines in horizontal rows, but his 
right shoulder is naked, judging by the height to which his hand 
is raised (in abhayamudra) and the visible nipple of the breast. 
So this is the kapardin type, although his left hand lifts a 
lappet, just as we have up till now been accustomed to find in the 
Buddhas influenced by Gandhara. As well as the indication of 
the hair by small semi-circular lines as in the Buddha of the relief 
previously discussed, the lifted lappet is a second element in this 
relief, an element also obviously copied by the kapardin type from 
the type influenced by Gandhara. Thus we see the kapardin type 
refashioned more and more by the addition of elements originally 
hailing from North-West India, which is the more reason to date 
this relief in the later part of the transition-period between the 
years 130-180 A.D. On the other hand, the type with influence 
from Gandhara, which went through some slight changes imme¬ 
diately upon its introduction at Mathura (because the sculptors of 
Mathura were unable to copy all details correctly), eventually 
copied all sorts of characteristics of the kapardin type: the lower 
part of the legs and the feet began to appear, and the hair was 
indicated in a national way. We see, therefore, how the two types 
merge into each other during this transition-period. The only point 
in which they finally still differ is the naked right shoulder, but 
apart from that, they are almost identically represented. These two 
types with covered or uncovered right shoulder continue to exist 
side by side until the end of Buddhist art in India. 

When judging the reliefs discussed in the preceding pages we 
have always taken for granted that the indication of the hair by 
means of small semi-circular lines must be older than that indicated 
by snail-shell curls. That this is true is proved by the fact that 
images (which must be older on style-critical and epigraphical 
grounds) like the Buddhas reproduced in figs. 39 and 40 also 
show the hair-dressing in the technique of semi-circular lines, while 
stylistically later images like the Buddhas reproduced in figs. 43 
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and 44 show snail-shell curls. In the images showing influence 
from Gandhara we find these semi-circular lines in the images 
with covered legs and feet and symmetrical pleating, as well as 
in those with fan-like drapery and covered feet and in those with 
naked legs and fan-like pleats. Up till now, we know of no 
specimen with snail-shell curls showing feet and legs covered, and 
the garment draped symmetrically or fan-like, covering both 
shoulders. However, the existence of such Buddha images is 
possible as the published number of Mathura sculptures available 
is still rather limited. 

So we may presume that the change in the representation of the 
hair—from the technique of semi-circular lines to that of 
snail-shell curls—takes place after the change from the symmet¬ 
rically pleated garment to the fan-like draped one. We can also 
say that this last change takes place before the novelty of the 
naked legs is introduced into the type influenced by Gandhara, for 
as yet we do not know of Buddha images with uncovered legs and 
symmetrically pleated garments, but only of images with covered 
legs and fan-like pleats. 

In chronological order, we therefore meet with the following 
three changes in the Buddha image in the transition-period from 
the years ± 130 - ± 180 A.D.: 

1— From a symmetrically pleated garment to fan-like draperies. 

2— From covered legs and feet to uncovered ones. 

3— From the indication of the hair by the technique of semi¬ 
circular lines to that of snail-shell curls. 

The method of indicating the hair by means of horizontal rows 
of semi-circular lines remains in vogue during the whole transition- 
period. It seems to us, however, that even in this way of indicating 
the hair some evolution can be detected. We find for instance 
heads on which the line of the forehead runs horizontally, just as 
was the case with the images of the kapardin type, albeit that these 
indicated the hair smoothly. An example of this is the Jina head 
in the British Museum (see fig. 58) which, in our opinion, is in¬ 
correctly dated in the 6th century A.D. instead of in the period 
from ± 130 - ± 180 A.D. The line of the forehead of this sculp- 
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ture runs from the top of the one ear to that of the other, and at 
the side of the head hardly any semi-circular lines are added (see 
fig. 69 ). This is quite different from, for instance, the Buddha 
head represented in fig. 70 and some others Here the dividing 
line between forehead and hair runs strongly curved over the fore¬ 
head and comes down in front of the ears, so that, as it were, small 
whiskers are formed. That is why we find four or more extra hori¬ 
zontal rows of semi-circular lines beside the ears. This form of 
the line of the forehead is also shown by the Buddhas and Jinas 
after the sculptors took to representing long hair by means of snail- 
shell curls (see fig. 71), for then we see, under the lowest row of 
curls running over the forehead almost horizontally, two or three 
short horizontal rows of curls to the left and right, just in front 
of the ears, which thus give a curved shape to the line of the fore¬ 
head. See for instance the Buddha of Saheth-Maheth (see fig. 
43 ) and the Jina bust in the British Museum (see fig. 57). On 
account of this characteristic in common with the Buddhas and 
Jinas of a later date, we think that the heads with a strongly curved 
line of the forehead represent a later stylistic development than 
those with an almost horizontal line. 

It cannot be said exactly how much time was occupied by each 
of the three changes discussed above during those fifty years of 
the transition-period. There will always be sculptors who are be¬ 
hind or ahead of the general stage of development. It goes without 
saying that the stages of development indicated below slowly 
merge into each other. It is possible that even in later times, when 
the school of Mathura had already changed the copy of the example 
from Gandhara into a type with uncovered legs, nevertheless some 
copies of images from North-West India were made. Roughly con¬ 
sidered, the following scheme of development might then be 
drawn up for the transition-period of the years ± 130 - ± 180 A.D.: 


217) For example, the head reproduced in V. A. Smith, The Jain Stupa and 
other Antiquities of Mathura, pi. Cl, fig. 4; further N° J. 220 in the Lucknow 
Provincial Museum, a photograph of which is in the collection of the Kern Insti¬ 
tute, portfolio Mathura, section Jinas, N° 30. 
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Situation in 1st transition- 2nd transition- Situation in 

the year ±130 period period the year ±180 


symmetrically fan-like draped fan-like draped fan-like draped 

draped pleating pleating pleating pleating 


covered legs 


covered legs —► uncovered legs uncovered legs 


hair in rows of hair in rows of hair in rows of hair in snail- 
semi-circular lines semi-circular lines semi-circular lines ~^shell curls. 


Finally, we should like to place the discussed reliefs in the 
above scheme. The sculpture reproduced in fig. 50 belongs to the 
first transition-stage, judging by the fan-like pleated garment, the 
covered legs, and the indication of the hair by means of small 
semi-circular lines in horizontal rows. The following relief repro¬ 
duced in fig. 51 belongs to the second transition-period, in view of 
the fan-like pleated garment, the naked legs and feet and the 
indication of the hair by means of the semi-circular lines. Finally, 
the last relief reproduced in fig. 53 belongs to the same stage as 
the preceding one, as the Buddha figures have the same character¬ 
istics. If, however, we date this relief somewhat later in the scheme 
of development than the previous one, we do so because of the 
representation of the Buddha of the kapardin type which not only 
shows uncovered legs and the indication of hair in semi-circular 
lines all over the head—which the Buddha of the kapardin type 
on the relief in fig. 51 also does—but moreover lifts the lappet 
of the garment. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


THE POST-KUSANA PERIOD AT MATHURA 

For lack of Buddha images we discussed the Jina images from 
the transition-period as well as the Buddhistic reliefs from that 
time, in order to enable us to realize slightly the line of develop¬ 
ment of art followed during that period. We now return to our 
starting-point: the Buddhas of Saheth-Maheth and that of Sitala 
Ghafi, both dating from about the year 178 A.D. or even some¬ 
what later. In favour of this date pleads—except for the arguments 
already mentioned—the fact that, as we will see further on, the 
majority of the images made during the reign of one of the 
Kus^as mentioned up till now, indicate the name of the ruling 
monarch in their inscription. In the inscription on the image of 
Saheth-Maheth neither a date nor the name of a monarch is men¬ 
tioned, and consequently this should leave room for the possibility 
that the sculpture was made some time after the death of Vasudeva, 
i.e. some time after the year 98 of the Kaniska era, as we possess 
the last inscription of Vasudeva of that year and he therefore 
probably died in the same year or somewhat later. 

Looking over the available material, in order to follow the 
development of the school of Mathura, we meet with the diffi¬ 
culty that we do not know a single Buddha image bearing an 
inscription with a date after Vasudeva. The Jina images also 
suddenly fail us here and so we can only try to reconstruct the 
later development of art by comparison of style. 

The image then to be considered in the first place for com¬ 
parison with the images of Saheth-Maheth and Sitala Ghati, is the 
Buddha, reproduced in fig. 54^), because of its extreme resem¬ 
blance to them. 


1) J. Marshall, Annual Report of the Director-General of Archaeology in 
India, AS.LA.R., 1919-*20, pi. 17, a, mentioned on p. 41. 
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It is true that several elements in this image are in a further 
stage of development, but the whole design points to the fact that, 
chronologically speaking, the images cannot be further apart than 
10-20 years. This time the hand, lifting the lappet of the robe, 
has been preserved, and we see the well-known pleats with 
zig-zag hem. His right hand, probably lifted in abhayamudra, as 
in the image of Saheth-Maheth, has, however, been broken off 
here. A slight development is noticeable in the pleating of the 
robe. On the front the pleats fall downwards in a somewhat 
undulating line, while the corresponding pleats in the Buddha 
of Saheth-Maheth still fall stiffly. The peculiarity of the shutter¬ 
like pleats, lying in folds over each other downwards from shoulder 
to elbow, and suddenly folding upwards below the elbow, has 
remained unchanged as in the Buddha of Saheth-Maheth. 

The socle also very strongly resembles those of the Buddhas, 
represented in figs. 43 and 44. The Master is again seated on 
kusa-grass. Between the two lions there is a space, as in the Buddha 
images of Saheth-Maheth and SI tala Ghatl, occupied by a Bodhi- 
sattva in the middle, and the donors of the Buddha image as 
adorants on either side. The lions now have been turned slightly 
inwards, like those of the two Buddhas just mentioned, and are 
decidedly in haut-relief. The tongues protrude. The little paws are 
firmly placed wide apart. The only differences that can be observed 
between these two members of the leonine species and their two 
congeners on the socle of the Buddha of Saheth-Maheth are, that 
the chests have become a little more globular, and that the heads 
only reach over the drooping kusa-grass and not over that which 
is lying flat, but for the rest they resemble the lions reproduced in 
figs. 43 and 44 as much as two peas. Except for the more undulating 
line in the pleating of the robe and the more rounded chests of 
the little lions, the image reproduced in fig. 54 so strongly 
resembles the Buddhas of Saheth-Maheth and Sitala Ghatl, that 
nothing prevents us from considering the image in question as a 
somewhat further development of those two Buddhas, perhaps 
about 20 years later and in that case from about the middle of the 
first half of the 2nd century of the Kaniska era. 
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Yet, there is indeed one obstacle, viz. the inscription on the 
pedestal, which we read as follows: 

“siddham sa(m) 20 2 gra -) 2 di 30 asyam purwayam prava- 
rikavihare buddhapratima pratist(h)apita.” 

Which means translated: 

“Success! In the year 22, in the 2nd (month of) summer, on the 
30th day, on this occasion as specified, (this) Buddha image was 
installed in the Pravarika monastery.” 

The piece is therefore dated in the year 22. Daya Ram Sahni, 
who published this inscription at the time, says in his introduction: 
“N° I, which is dated in the year 22, must have been installed in 
the reign of Kanishka.” ^) 

We cannot agree with this. The image which is clearly, in all 
respects, only slightly more developed than the Buddha of the type 
of Saheth-Maheth ^), cannot be suddenly 80 years older than that 
type. So on style-critical grounds it seems impossible to us that 
the Buddha in question dates from Kaniska’s time. Besides this the 
form of the characters shows a much later stage of development 
than that of the characters known from other inscriptions of Ka¬ 
niska’s time, for instance the ka in pravarika, and the ya c&j in 

purvvayarn have a form which is decidedly very much later than 
Kaniska’s time. Also the anusvara is clearly a dash in purwayam 
instead of a dot as in Kaniska’s time. And perhaps even a later 


2) This ligature must be read as gra, although one would expect the abbre* 
viation gri for grlsma. In other places, however, it is obvious that the stroke 
to the left under the character must be read as the subscribed consonant r. There 
are, moreover, several inscriptions w'here on top of the ligature gra there is still 
the /, so that the abbreviation gri for grtsma is correct in those places. Probably 
the ligature gra is in its turn an abbreviated form of gru 

3) Daya Ram Sahni, Seven inscriptions from Mathura, Ep, Ind., vol. 19, 
1927-’28, pp. 65-69, esp. p. 65, pi. I. 

4) Vogel also thinks that the Buddha dated in the year 22 is later than the 
Buddha of Sitala Ghati. So he saw, as we did, the development which had taken 
place, but as he has not tried to obtain a date for the Buddha of Sitala Ghati on 
style-critical grounds, and as he thinks, as Sahni did, that the other Buddha 
dates from the year 22 of the Kaniska era, the Buddha of Sitala Ghati dates, 
according to him, from about the beginning of Kaniska’s reign; J. Ph. Vogel, 
La sculpture de Mathura, p. 38. 
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form of ma is to be found in pratima, but unfortunately this 
character is rather vague Besides, the so-called box-head on 
top of the various characters is decisive for our opinion that the 
inscription and therefore the image itself as well have to be 
dated much later than Kaniska. 

Now what shall we do? On one side we see on style-critical 
and palaeographic grounds that the image corresponds with the 
Buddhas of Saheth-Maheth and Sitala Ghatl, on the other hand 
the inscription is dated in the year 22. Do we meet with a new 
era here? In principle it would not be impossible that after Vasu- 
deva’s death a new era began. However, we do not think this 
probable ®). 

As a solution for this epigraphical enigma we should like to give 
the following: once having reached the year 100 in the Kaniska 
era, people counted steadily on, even after Vasudeva’s death, but 
the figure for 100 was omitted when dating, as we ourselves often 
do at the present time, when with ’40 we really mean: 1940. That 
such a method of dating was not unknown in India appears from 
the fact, that in the Laukika era the thousands and hundreds in 
a date were always omitted in a similar way®). Likewise the 
hundreds are omitted in some inscriptions dated in the Vikrama 
era’^). Konow has always denied the possibility of an era with 
omitted hundreds, mainly on account of the fact that Fleet 
opposed it. But to us such a notation seems to be the only solution 
for the epigraphic, palaeographic and stylistic difficulties which 
would otherwise arise. De La Vallee-Poussin discussing the 
controversy between Konow and Foucher (who advocated a 
Mauryan era with omitted hundreds) says: “La possibilite de la 


5) Principally on grounds of the fact that the dynasty still went on after 
Vasudeva, see Ch, VI, pp. 306 seq. 

6) For inscriptions using this era see J. Ph. Vogel, Inscriptions of Chamha 

State, ASJ.A.R., 1902-’03, pp. 239-271, esp. p. 245. This era is also used in 
several MSS. We have to thank Professor Gonda for kindly drawing our attention 
to G. Buhler, Detailed Report of a Tour in Search of Sanskrit ynade in 

Kasmtf, Rajputana, and Central India, Bombay 1877, pp. 59 seq. 

7) See J. F. Fleet, The Date of Kanishka, J.R.A.S., 1913, p. 983, note 2. 
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suppression des centaines est hors de doute, car I’emploi de ce 
genre de “datation” est atteste au moyen-age.” 

Finally our greatest Brahml epigraphist Heinrich Luders seems 
not to have been opposed to this idea either. When vce were in 
Oslo in winter 1947 to discuss several points in the Chapters II-VI 
of this study of ours with Professor Konow and Professor 
Morgenstierne, the last was so kind as to look up his notes 
taken down in 1915 by him when following the lectures of Lu¬ 
ders at Berlin. It appears that Luders in connection with inscrip¬ 
tion N° 70 of his List (with which we will deal further on, and 
which has been from the outset one of our strongest arguments 
in favour of our hypothesis), suggested the possibility that the 
cipher for 100 had been omitted in this inscription. If a scholar 
of Luders’ reputation did not think it impossible that the hundreds 
were omitted in one inscription, we think the most serious objec¬ 
tion to our hypothesis, viz. that an era with omitted hundreds 
does not exist, is taken away. 

Now, looking at Luders’ List of Brahmi Inscriptions indeed 
it is striking that after the year 99 of the Kani.ska era no dates 
are mentioned with higher numbers while exactly from the 
decennia just before the new century a large stream of dated 
incriptions reaches us, which could cause the presumption, that 
also from the years after the year 99 a considerable number of 
inscriptions might be expected. 

If we now assume on style-critical and palaeographic grounds 
that in the date on the Buddha in question the figure for 100 has 
been omitted, then we get the year 122 of the Kaniska era as the 
date for the image, which falls exactly within the limits we had 
already fixed for the image on style-critical grounds. 


8) L. DE La Valle e-Poussin, Linde an temps des Maury as et des BarbareSi 
Grecs, Scythes, Barthes et Yue-tchi His to Ire du Monde, tome VP, Paris 1930, 
p. 359. 

9) H. Luders, A List of Brahml Inscriptions from the earliest Times to about 
A.D, 400 with the exception of those of As oka, Appendix to Epigraphia Indica 
and Record of the Archaeological Survey of India, vol. 10, Calcutta 1912. 

10) Except an inscription of the year 299, which, however, refers to the old 
era. See further Ch. I, pp. 51-61. 
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The fact that indeed a date has been mentioned, but not the 
name of a ruling monarch, as is often done when an inscription 
was made during the reign of Kaniska or one of his successors, 
could be an additional indication for assigning the inscription in 
question to the time after Vasudeva’s death, but if one does not 
want to see a confirmation in this (in the course of this Chapter 
and the following one we will see, however, that this is nearly 
always the case), then any way it will not alter our opinion that 
here the figure for 100 has been omitted in the date. 

Should the supposition be correct that after Vasudeva’s death 
a new era began, which we think very improbable because of 
reasons discussed in Chapter VI, then the date of the image in 
question would only shift a few years, as Vasudeva’s latest in¬ 
scription dates from the year 98. 

In support of our opinion that it was often customary when 
dating in the Kaniska era, to omit the figure for 100, once having 
passed that number we will nov^- advance a series of arguments 
in sequence. 

Firstly, there is a Jina image with an inscription on the pedestal, 
published by Rakhal Das Banerji (see fig. 56) ^^). In all details 
this image corresponds at least as closely with the Buddha of 
Saheth-Maheth as the Buddha just discussed dated in the year 22. 
Undoubtedly it belongs to the same style-period of the years 
100-125 of the Kaniska era. The inscription on the pedestal in 
our opinion reads as follows: 

1. “sa(na) 10 2 va 4 di 10 (1) etasya purvvaya(fn) koliyato ^“) 
(ga)nato ba(m)bha(d)as(i)yato kulato uc(ena)- 

2. garito (sakh)ato gani(s)ya aryya pusi(lasya) sisini d(e)v(i) 
panatiharl nan(d)isya bhaginiye ni(rva?)- 

3. rtana savikanam va(r)ddhakininam jinadasi rudradevadatta 


11) R. D. Banerji, New Brahml Inscriptions of the Scythian Period, Ep. Ind., 
vol. 10, 1909-'10, pp. 106-121, esp. pp. 110-111, pi. I, IV. This image is 
N° 23a in Luders’ List. 

12) It was H. Luders who recognized that the second character had to be 
read as a la: The lingual la in the Northern Brahmi Script, J.R.A.S,, 1911, pp^ 
1081-1089. 
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gopa rudrade(va)samini rudrad .tra gahamitr(a) 

4. kumarasiri vamadasi hasti(s)ena grahasirl rud(r)adata jaya- 
dasl mit(r)asirl.” 

The contents, stating the donation of the image in question by a 
number of women, practically run as follows: 

‘ In the year 12, the 4th (month of) the rainy season, on the 
11th day, on this occasion as specified (this image was set up) 
by the (female) layhearers (who belong to the caste) of the 
carpenters: Jinadasi, Rudradevadatta, Gopa, Rudrade(va)samini, 

Rudrad.tra, Gahamitr(a).Kumarasiri, Vamadasi, Hasti- 

(se)na, Grahasirl, Rud(r)adata, JayadasI, Mit(r)asirl. at the 

request of the panatidharl Devl(?) ^^), the sister of Nan(d)i, the 
female pupil of the venerable gani Pusi(la) of the Kohya (ga)na, 
the Ba(rn)bha(d)as(i)ya kula and the Uc(ena)gari (sakh)a.” ^^) 
Of special interest to us with regard to this inscription is the 
date, which, according to the first line, is the year 12 without 
further specification. So here too a date without the name of the 
ruling monarch. The type of the characters again decidedly opposes 
a date in the year 12 during the reign of King Kaniska. We only 
mention e.g. the form of the characters da\, u\^ and yya 

The character ku in line 1: kulato deserves special mention The 

subscribed u is no longer a horizontal line at the bottom of the ka, 
but a curve turning downwards, a form already resembling the 
Gupta form. Also the stage of development of the small lions on 
the pedestal pleads in favour of a date in the year 112 instead of 12. 

As a conclusive proof we should like to put forward the figure 
of the Jina himself. The hair has been arranged all over the head 
in beautiful equal curls, resembling snail-shells. Considering that 
in all Jina images discussed up till now the heads unfortunately 
were missing, the opinion could be advanced that possibly the 


13) The significance of panatidhari is still unknown; see H. Luders, On some 
Brahmi Inscriptions in the Lucknow Provincial Museum, J.R.AS., 1912, pp. 153- 
179, esp. p. 170, note 1. 

14) For the religious subdivisions of the Jainas see G. Buhler, On the 
Indian Sect of the Jainas, Eng. ed, by J. Burgess, London 1903, esp. pp. 58 seq. 
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image concerned originated from the year 12 of the Kaniska era, 
as no Jina images are known from that time with any hair-dressing 
whatever. So there would be no hindrance on the ground of the 
hair-dressing to date the image in the beginning of the Kaniska era. 

In our opinion, however, there most positively is a hindrance. In 
the first place we know that originally in the Jina images, like in 
the Buddha images, the hair was smoothly rendered, and we have 
several specimens of them which cannot be confused with Buddhas 
(which they sometimes strongly resemble), as they mostly bear a 
special characteristic and the early Buddha heads are moreover 
distinguished by the usnisa So it cannot be assumed that the 
sculptors of Mathura, even if they did know the snail-shell tech¬ 
nique of representing curly hair, applied this technique to the 
Jina heads from the moment they started to make Jina images. 
Furthermore we have to remark that before Buddhism received the 
influences from North-West India, the representation of the 
Buddha image and that of the Jina image went almost side by side, 
as a result of the uniformity of the source used by both religions 
for their art^^). But also after strong influences from Gandhara 
are apparent in Buddhism, the representations of both teachers 
continue to resemble each other very strongly, which, apart from 
the monk’s robe on the Buddhas, appears from almost all details: 
pedestal with small lions, nimbus etc. Also the alteration in the 
representation of the hair which the Buddha image undergoes in 
the course of time, is closely followed by the Jina image, witness 
the Jina heads with hair over the whole head, indicated by rows of 
semi-circular lines, one above the other, as e.g. a head in the British 
Museum (see fig. 58) ^®). 

15) The srlvatsa-symbol on the breast, for instance, is a characteristic of the 
Jinas. If that is no longer distinguishable either, then sometimes other pecu¬ 
liarities help. Parsvanatha, for example, always wears a snake-hood behind his 
head, see for instance A. K. Coomaraswamy, H.LI.A., fig. 86, and a photo¬ 
graph in the collection of the Kern Institute, portfolio Mathura, section Jinas, 
N° 29- 

16) See Ch. Ill, pp. 162-168. 17) See Ch. Ill, pp. 150-152. 

18) Furthermore: J. 220 in the Lucknow Museum, photograph in the Kern 

Institute, portfolio Mathura, section Jinas, 30 at the left, and V. A. Smith, 
The ]ain Stupa and other Antiquities oj Mathura, pi. Cl, fig. 4. 
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With regard to the fact that Indian art in this time is certainly 
not sectarian, and that the representation of the Jina and the 
Buddha go almost side by side before Buddhist art was influenced 
by North-West Indian art, while also after that the Jina image very 
closely corresponds with the Buddha image, it does not seem 
premature to assume that after the technique of the covering of 
the head with semi-circular lines had been applied to the Jina 
heads, the representation in snail-shell curls was also closely copied 
from the Buddhas, or even introduced at the same time. That 
implies then that about the year 100 of the Kaniska era also the 
Jina images for the first time show heads covered with snail-shell 
curls. 

Now comparing the image under discussion once more as a 
whole with the Jina bust in the British Museum (see fig. 57), the 
strong resemblance and speaking likeness will immediately attract 
our attention, if for a moment we eliminate the nimbus of the 
image in the British Museum. This Jina bust has been dated by the 
authorities of the British Museum in about the 6th century A.D., 
which is undoubtedly much too late considering the great resem¬ 
blance of it to sculptures as the one under discussion. But the 
reason for this mistake will probably have been the fact that, also 
because of the decoration of the nimbus, the Jina does indeed 
remind us of the Gupta style, only then in “statu nascendi”. Several 
elements of Gupta art are already present in embryo, the most 
important of which is the striking regularity in all details which 
is accentuated in Gupta art to an extraordinary degree; further 
the decoration of the nimbus and the arrangement of the curls. As, 
therefore, some characteristics of Gupta art are already to be found 
in essence in this image, we should like to label it as Post-Kusana 
art. 

It seems to us that the resemblance shown by the Jina image in 
the British Museum to the Jina of the year 12, as well as the way 
of representing the hair, must be decisive for our opinion that the 
latter image rather dates from the time between the Kusana dynasty 
and that of the Guptas, than, as Rakhal Das Banerji supposes 
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(judging from the numbers of the 
date mentioned in the inscription), 
from the beginning of the Kusana 
time, i.e. from the year 12 of the 
reign of King Kaniska. On style- 
comparative and palaeographical 
data we are therefore of opinion 
that the Jina image of the year 12 
has to be dated correctly in the year 
112 of the Kaniska era, so that again 
with this image the figure for 100 
has been omitted. 

The third piece of sculpture we 
want to bring forward is a Jainistic 
image in the Lucknow Museum, 
originating from Mathura (see text- 
fig. 22) ^®). The sculpture shows on 
each of the four sides a standing 
naked Jina figure in a stiff frontal 
attitude with the arms stretched 
along the body. In the inscriptions 
such images are called “pratima 
sarwatobhadrika”. Although the 
lineblock is not very clear in Smith, 
on the other hand it is fortunately 
clearly to be seen that two out of 
three Jina figures visible in the 
picture have heads wholly covered Textfig. 22 . Jina image dedicated 
with locks in snail-shell technique. 

In itself this is an indication for a 
later date as we saw above. But 
there is more. The image bears the following inscription 2 °); 


by Kumaramita and dated in the 
year 15 (The Jain Stupa and other 
Antiquities of Mathura) 



19) V. A. Smith, The Jain Stupa and other Antiquities of Mathura^ pi. XC, 
fig. 1. The image is mentioned in Luders’ Ust as 24. 

20) Rubbing in Ep. Ind,^ vol. 1, 1892, 2. 

Van Lohuizen-de Leeuw, The “Scythian' Period 


16 
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A. 1. ‘‘sa(m) 10 5 gra 3 di 1 asya purwaya(or e?) 

B. 1. (me)hikato kulato aryya jayabhuti- 

C. 1. sya siSninam aryya saiigamikaye sisini 

D. 1. aryya vasuIaya(or e?) nirvarttanam. 

A. 2. lasya dhl(tu) ..i. (va)dhu veni- 

B. 2. (sya) srest(h)is(ya) dhannapat(n)iye bhattisenasya 

C. 2. matu kumaramitayo(or ai?) danam bhagavato (prati)- 

D. 2. ma(or a?) sa(r)watobhadrika.” 

The translation of this, as far as the gaps do not make it incom¬ 
prehensible, comes to this; 

“In the year 15, in the 3rd (month of) summer, on the 1st day, 
on this occasion as specified, (this) fourfold image of the Lord 

(was set up as) the gift of Kumaramita, daughter of .la, 

daughter-in-law of ..i., first wife of guild-master Veni, mother 

of Bhattisena, at the request of the venerable Vasula, the female 
pupil of the venerable Sahgamika, one of the female pupils of the 
venerable Jayabhuti of the (Me)hika kula.” 

Another Jina image also in the Lucknow Museum and origina¬ 
ting from Mathura ^^), bears an inscription which we read as 
follows: 

1. “sam 80 6 he 1 di 10 2 dasasya dhitu pr(i)yasya k(u)habi- 
niye. 

2. to kulato aya sa(hga)mi(ka)ya sisiniya aya vasula- 

(ye) nivatana.” 

Which means; “In the year 86, in the 1st (month of) winter, on 

the 12th day (was dedicated this gift) of., daughter of Dasa, 

wife of Priya, at the request of the venerable Vasula, pupil of the 
venerable Sa(hg)amika, of the . kula.” 

On comparing these inscriptions, it is striking that the same 
person is mentioned in both, vi 2 . Aryya Vasula, the female pupil 
of Aryya Sahgamika. She is an important person and occupies a 
distinguished position, namely that of a religious preacher, if we 
may rely on the inscriptions where she urges laymen to erect images 
representing the Jina. Such female preachers repeatedly occur in the 
inscriptions on Jainistic images and they just give us a glimpse of 


21) The image is N° 70 in Luders’ Uit. Rubbing in Ep. Ind., vol. 1, N° 12. 
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the position women occupied in those days in India. Looking at 
the dates in both inscriptions, it appears that this Aryya Vasula 
exercised her function in the year 15 already, but 71 years after¬ 
wards, in the year 86, she still occupies her position. This is most 
improbable, for in that case she would have had a distinguished 
position when still extremely young, and moreover she must have 
reached a very old age, at least between 90 and 100 years and not 
only that, but she should supposedly have occupied her position 
until the end of her days 

This improbable situation suddenly becomes as clear as daylight, 
when we assume that the figure for 100 has been omitted in the 
first inscription, so that the image really dates from the year 115 
of the Kaniska era. Should a name of a Kusana monarch, reigning 
at that time, have been mentioned in the inscription, that would 
contradict this supposition. This not being so, nothing prevents us 
from assuming that the image dates from the year 115. In that case 
we need not be surprised if we meet Aryya Vasula in an inscription 
of the year 86 of the Kaniska era, who is still alive and occupying 
her position 29 years afterwards in the year 115, as appears from 
another inscription. After all, 29 years in contradistinction to 71 
years, is a period during which a person can easily occupy the same 
position. 

From a palaeographical point of view there are further indica¬ 
tions, that an early date, in casu, in the beginning of Kaniska’s reign 
would have been impossible. We only mention the characters 

^ and M// in line B. 1: kulato and jayabhuti or the rendering of 
the anusvara as a dash above the character in line C. 1: sislninam 
and so we can state that, besides chronological and epigraphical 
reasons, there are now style-critical and palaeographic ones as well 

22) When we put the question before Professor Konow in 1947 he suggested a 
separate era for the inscription of the year 86, beginning halfway in the 1st 
century A.D., see Qi. I, p. 16. In a recent article he changed his mind and said: 
‘'The discrepancy between the two dates 13 and 86 I can only explain by assuming 
two different eras, the Vikrama era for 15 and that of the Patika plate for 86”, 
Note on the Eras 'm Indian Inscriptions^ India Antiqua, Leiden 1947, p. 197. 
This explanation of the use of two eras at almost the same time and place seems 
to us very improbable. 
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against dating the Jina image, reproduced in textfig. 22, in the 
year 15 of the Kaniska era, while on the other hand everything 
pleads in favour of dating the image only after the year 100, 
namely in the year 115 of the Kaniska era, i.e. 193 A.D. 

The fourth piece of evidence for our hypothesis about omitting 
the figure 100, when dating after the year 100 of the Kaniska era, 
is a Jainistic image from Kahkali Tila, at present in the Mathura 
Museum, N° B. 71 

As far as the bad drawing by Cunningham -^) permits, we read 
the inscription on the piece as follows: 

1. “sam 5 he 4 di 20 asya purwaye ko(liya) 

2. (gana)to ucena(ga)rito sakhato bramhada(s)i(kato) (kulato 
aryya?) 

3. m(i)hila tasya sisyo aryyo (kse)rako ta(sya nirvartana?) 

^ j 

Which means when translated: 

“In the year 5, the 4th (month of) winter, the 20th day, on this 

occasion as specified . (this image was dedicated at the 

request?) of the venerable (Kse)raka, pupil of . (the vener¬ 

able?) M(i)hila, of the KoUya gana, the Ucenagarl sakha, the 
Bramhadasika kula.” 

Unfortunately we have no photograph of the image at our 
disposal, and although Cunningham gives the impression that 
the sculpture is a “pratima sarwatobhadrika”, yet we are unable 
to say anything regarding the style and possible conclusions to be 
drawn from it. 

However, there is an inscription on another Jainistic sculp¬ 
ture ^®) which we read as follows “’^): 

A. 1. “siddha ko(li)yato ganato ucena- 

2. garito sakhato bamhadasiato 

3. kulato sirigrihato sambhokato 

23) Luders’ List N° 20. 

24) A. Cunningham, Arch. Surv. Rep., vol. Ill, pi. XIII, N° 3. 

25) See also: A. M. Boyer, L’epoque de Kaniska, J.A., 9e serie, tome XV, 
1900, pp. 573 seq. 

26) Luders’ List, N° 122. 

27) Rubbing in Ep. Ind., vol. 2, 1894, N° 37. 
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4. a(r)yya jestahastisya sisyo a(ryya) mihi(lo) 

B. 1. ttasya sisy(o) aryya ksera- 

2. ko vacako tasya ni(r)vata- 

3. na vara(na)hasthis(ya) 

C. 1. (ca) deviya ca dhita ja(ya)- 

2. devasya vadhu mosiniye 

3. vadhu kuthasya ku(or tu?)suthasya- 

D. 1. dhamrapa(ti)ha sthiraye 

2. dana savadobhadrika 

3. sarvrasatvanam hitasukhaye.” 

The translation of which is: 

‘ Success! The preacher, the venerable Kseraka (who is) the 
pupil of the venerable Mihila, (who was) the pupil of the 
venerable Jestahasti, of the Ko|iya gana, the Ucenagarl sakha, the 
Bamhadasia kula, the Sirigriha sarnbhoga, at his (i.e. Kseraka’s) 
request (this) fourfold (image was dedicated as) the gift of 
Sthira, daughter both of Vara(na)hasthi and of Devi, daughter-in- 
law of Ja(ya)deva (and) daughter-in-law of MosinI (and) first 
wife of Kutha Ku(or tu?)sutha for the welfare and happiness of 
all creatures.” 

The palaeography of the inscription is in itself already an in¬ 
dication that we are concerned with an image dating from the 
beginning of the Post-Kus^a period. For instance the character 
ku in line A. 3: kulato ^ and in line C. 3: kuthasya is identical 

with the ku in inscriptions of which we will see that they date from 
the year 125 and 135 (or 139) of the Kaniska era (see list C). The 
sa, e.g. in line A. 1; siddha , has a distinct loop at the lower 
left corner. The na has taken a round form, in line A. 1: ganato 

X*, a development of the older form X • The u in line A. 1: ucena- 
V, also has a form which does not yet occur in the Kusana time 
and which belongs to the first half of the Post-Kusana period. But 
apart from the palaeography there are other important arguments. 

A lineblock of this image can be found in Smith’s The Jain 
Stupa and other Antiquities of Mathura (see textfig. 23) ^*). It 

28) V. A. Smith, The Jam Stiipa at}d other Antiquities of Mathura, pi. XC, 
fig. 2. 
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appears that the piece, which is again a “pratima sarwatobhadrika”, 
shows a really striking resemblance to the piece of the year 115, 

reproduced in textfig. 22. Further¬ 
more, two out of the four Jinas show 
snail-shell curls on the heads, which, 
in view of our argumentation on this 
subject on pp. 238-240, give the cer¬ 
tainty that the sculpture dates from 
the time round about the year 100 
of the Kaniska era. 

Finally the name of Aryya Kse- 
raka, the pupil of Aryya Mihila of 
the Koliya gana, the Ucenagarl 
sakha, the Bamhadasia kula which 
we found in the previous inscription 
dated in the year 5, also occurs in 
the inscription under discussion. It 
is clear that one and the same person 
is meant. Now it is impossible that 
the venerable Kseraka mentioned in 
the above discussed inscription of 
image N° B. 71 in the Mathura Mu¬ 
seum as living in the year 5 of the 
Kaniska era, could be still alive 
about the year 100. So we have to 
assume that here again the figure 
for 100 has been omitted when 
dating the image, and that the piece 
correctly dates from the year 105 of 
the Kaniska era, i.e. 183 A.D. 

A fifth piece of evidence in favour 
of our hypothesis is a Jina figure originating from Kahkall 
Tila, and at present in the Lucknow Museum. As far as we can 
read it the inscription on the base of this image runs : 



Textfig. 23. Jina dedicated by 
Sthira and from about the same 
time as textfig. 22 {The ]am 
Stupa and other Antiquities of 
Mathura ) 


29) Luders’ List, 29. 

30) Rubbing in Ep. Ind,, vol. I, 1892, N° 4. 
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A. 1. “siddha(ni) sa(tn) 50(?) (gri 3) di (10) 7 etasya purwa- 
y(a) koliy(a)to gamto brahmadasiyato kulato uccena- 
(gari)to sakhato (srl)gfhato sambhogato brham(ta) 
vacaka ca ganina ca d(e)vami(t)rasya (sisyasya?) 

A. 2. aryya (jasu)kasya sisya (g)anisya aryya palasya sra- 

ddhacaro v(a)cakasya aryya dattasya s4yo v(a)cako 
aryya slho (ta)sya nirwarttana (dva)ttamittasya mani- 
karasya dhitu jayabha(tta)...dhltu .sya 

B. 1. lohavaniyasya vadhu ru(ddaye?) vadhu haggu(de)vasya 

dharmmapatniye mittraye da(nam).(sa)rwasat(va.- 

nam) hitasukhay(e) kaka(he).(^^)“ 

2. vaja(ta?)la.raja.” 

The translation of this inscription is: 

“Success! In the year 50 (?), in the 3rd (month of) summer, on 
the 17th (?) day, on this occasion as specified, the preacher the 
venerable Siha, the pupil of the preacher, the venerable Datta, 
(who was) the sraddhacara of the ganin, the venerable Pala (who 
was) the pupil of the venerable (Jasu)ka (who was the pupil) 
of the great (?) preacher and ganin D(e)vami(t)ra of the Koliya 
gana, the Brahmadasiya kula, the Ucce(nagarl) sakha, the (Srl)- 
grha sarnbhoga—at his (i.e. Siha’s) request, (this image was 

dedicated) for the welfare and happiness of all beings . (as 

the gift) of Mittra, the first wife of Haggudeva, the daughter-in- 

law of the ironmonger. and daughter-in-law of Rudda(?), 

the daughter of ... Jayabhatta and the daughter of the manikara 
(Dva)ttamitta.” 

Although Buhler doubted whether we really ought to read 
aryya dattasya sisyo in this inscription, in our opinion, this name 
is rather distinct. The date of this inscription, however, is not 
absolutely certain and it might mention the year 20 as well as the 
year 50, but palaeographically speaking 50 is more probable as the 

form of the character ku ^ in line A. 1: kulato, and perhaps in 

line B. 1 at the end strongly resembles the form of ku in the Gupta 
period. Not only does this form not occur in the Kusana period, 
but not even at the beginning of the Post-Kusana period. So the 
date of the piece probably is the year 50. 
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The form of the ha Vf in line A. 1: grhato, and B. 1: lohava- 
nisya and the character u in line A. 1: uccena(gari)to also 
point, in addition to the character ku, to a date in the Post-Kusana 
period. The horizontal line of the character u drops below the line, 
a peculiarity of the Post-Kusana time. In an inscription of the year 
48 of the Kaniska era the u still is a right angle of 90°. The sharp 
angle of the da deserves also attention as this is another late 
characteristic: ^ in line A. \\ di and B. 1: da^namj. 

The name of the preacher Siha, pupil of the venerable Datta, 

mentioned in the inscription on 
this sculpture is exactly the same 
as the name mentioned in an in¬ 
scription on a Jainistic image in 
the Mathura Museum, N° B. l4, 
originating from Kahkall Il¬ 
ia The inscription on the 
base has the following con¬ 
tents : 

“siddha(m) vacakasya datta- 
sisyasya sThasya ni(vartana?).” 
Which means translated: 

"Success! At the request of the preacher Siha, the pupil of Datta.” 
From the weak little sketch of this pedestal given by Growse in 
an article and book (see textfig. 24), we get only a vague im¬ 
pression of what this pedestal looked like. The small lions again 
very closely resemble those of the Buddha image discussed, repro¬ 
duced in fig. 54, dating from the year 122, and those of the Jina 
reproduced in fig. 56 of the year 112 of the Kaniska era. Unfortu¬ 
nately the inscription of the image in question has not been dated, 
but the style points to a date in the first half of the 2nd century 
of the Kaniska era. The form of the characters also points to that 


31) Luders’ List, N° 123. 

32) Rubbing in F. S. Growse, Mathura Inscriptionsj Ind. Ant,, voL 6, 1877, 
pp. 2l6>219, pi. 11, fig. 8, and F. S. Growse, Mathura, A District Memoir, 2nd 
ed., North-Western Provinces and Oudh Government Press, 1880, opposite 

p, 108. 
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period. When discussing this piece in his catalogue of the Mathura 
Museum Vogel remarked about the date: “On palaeographical 
grounds the sculpture is to be assigned to the later Kushana 
period.” 

So we see that for style-critical as well as for palaeographical 
reasons the image has to be dated about the year 122 of the Ka- 
niska era. 

When, as is extremely probable, the inscriptions of both the 
images under discussion mention one and the same person, then 
they must be contemporary. It is, however, impossible that that 
person had the same position in the year 50 as well as somewhere 
about 122, so when we know that the one inscription shows a 
strong stylistic similarity to a piece from the year 122 of the Ka- 
niska era, and that the other, which on palaeographic grounds 
probably belongs more to the Post-Kusana age, and is dated pre¬ 
sumably in the year 50, then we think it is clear that in the case 
of this second image we are dealing with a piece in the date of 
which the hundreds have been omitted, and which therefore 
belongs to the Post-Kusana period, somewhere about the year 122 
of the Kaniska era, and not to the reign of King Kaniska. If the 
number has to be read as 50, then in our opinion the date will be 
the year 150 of the Kaniska chronology. 

In the Lucknow Museum there is a Jina image which, at first 
sight, gives the impression that it dates from the Gupta period 
or still later, especially if one pays attention to the features of 
the face (see fig. 60). On second thought, however, this is not 
correct. Comparing the socle of the image with that of the Buddha 
of Saheth-Maheth, with the one of STtala Ghatl of the year 22 
(see fig. 54), and with that of the Jina of the year 12 (see fig. 56) 
we must immediately acknowledge that all three, especially the two 
last, show such a strong resemblance to the piece in the Lucknow 
Museum that it undoubtedly must date from the same period, and 
not from the Gupta age. We see again in the middle of the space 
flanked by the two small lions the familiar pillar crowned with the 


33) J. Ph. Vogel, Cat, Museum Mathura, p. 69. 

34) Luders’ List, N° 39; Lucknow Museum, N° J. 16 (?). 
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cakra. On either side of the pillar are four adorants and one or two 
children, and, as is usual, the men at the left and the women at 
the right. The lions on each side of the socle raise their heads above 
the upper ridge of the relief of the socle. This ridge has different 
sunken and projecting mouldings, the topmost edge is left quite 
free by the lions’ heads, except that the ears on the inside are laid 
against it. For the rest the heads are exactly the same as those of 
the lions on the other socles. 

We notice, however, a slight change in the manes which here 
hang rounder over the chests, while the lower ends are no longer 
visible as they are in the case of the other lions on which below the 
chests the parting of the hair can be clearly discerned. This 
distinction in the lions of the Jina discussed here, moreover, accen¬ 
tuates the globular roundness of the chests. 

A second difference between these lions and the others is that 
these animals stand higher on their legs, and thus give a somewhat 
taller impression. Both the differences observed point out that 
these lions have attained to a further stage of development in rela¬ 
tion to the other fore-mentioned examples selected for comparison 
and, therefore, our conclusion must be that the image is later than 
the group dating from about the years 110-120 of the Kaniska era 
with which it has been compared. 

Now the Jina image in question bears an inscription in characters 
which in form remotely resemble those of the Gupta period ®®). 
We read it as follows: 

A. 1. “(siddham) sa(m) 30 (5) va 3 di 10 asy(am) purwayam 

koliyato ganato sth(ani)yato k(u). 

B. 1. va-i-rato sakh(a)to sirikato sa(m)bhokato aryya baladi- 

nasya sisini kumarami(tra?). 

B. 2. tasya putro kum(a)rabhati gamdhiko tas(ya) (da)nain 

pratima vardhamanasya sasita makhita (bo)dhita 

C. 1. a(ryya) C. 2. kumara- C. 3. mitra- C. 4. ye (ni)- 

D. 1. rvva- D. 2. (ta)na.” 

Success! In the year 3(5), in the 3rd (month of) the rainy 
season, on the 10th day, on this occasion as specified (this) image 

35) Rubbing in Ep. Ind., vol. 1, 1892, N° 7. 
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of Vardhamana (was dedicated) as the gift of Kumarabhati, the 
dealer in perfumes, the son of Kumaramitra, the female pupil 
of the venerable Baladina of the Koliya gana, the Sth(ani)ya kula, 
the Vaira sakha, the Sirika sa(m)bhoka, at the request of the 
acute, polished and awakened venerable Ku maram itra.” 

The most striking feature pointing in the direction of the Gupta 
script is shown by the character ku, line B. 1: kumarami(tra ); line 
B. 2: kumfajrabhati and in line C. 2: kumara. The subscribed u 
is no longer a straight line to the right , but a curve turning 
downwards , a form that already strongly resembles the form 
in the Gupta period, when the curve becomes a semi-circle ^. The 

ka itself has also undergone a change. The box-head at the top 
of the letter has grown into a rather long stretched-out horizontal 
line. This is also found in several other letters, as the va, ta, ra, 
and na. The cross-bar of the ka is also no longer horizontal but 
somewhat bent, which does not occur in the early Kusana in¬ 
scriptions. 

Other letters which show a late form are the ya in line A. 1: in 
koliyato and sth(ani)yato\ line B. 1: aryya and C. 4: ye, of which 
the middle vertical line is oblique, and the left vertical line forms 
a loop Cii, which also appears in the later inscriptions. The ya as 
second letter in the ligatures sya or yya displays moreover a very 
characteristic peculiarity of the later period, namely, the high up- 
drawn tail which pretty nearly reaches up to the upper line of 

the s or y, “inter alia”, in line A. 1: asy(am j; B. 1: aryya\ B. 2: tasya, 
vardhamanasya. Further, we mention the character na, in line A. 1; 
ganato, which has taken the round form X. Finally, the anusvara, 
in line B. 2; (dd)nam, is a dash instead of a dot. 

Considering the fact that the character-type displays a stage 
of development that in all respects lies between the character-typve 
of the Kus^a age and the Gupta period, and considering also that 
the socle stylistically obviously connects with pieces which we 
have shown to be dated in the years 112 and 122 of the chrono¬ 
logical system of Kaniska, we must also assume for this piece of 
the year 35 that the number 100 has been omitted, and that the im- 
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age, therefore, in reality dates from the year 135 of the Kaniska era. 

It strikes us that the head of the image is a little too large in 
proportion to the body, but not only that; the style of it does not 
suit the rest of the image and corresponds more with the heads of 
the golden age of Gupta art. After an accurate study the following 
peculiarities are noticeable which we also meet with in Gupta 
images, such as the Buddha of Yasadinna etc. First of all 
the small mouth, further the long almond-shaped form of the eyes, 
(see textfig. 25), which, moreover, are half-closed; it is here note- 



Textfig. 25. Eye of fig. 60 



Textfig. 26. Eye in Kusana style 


worthy that the upper eyelid is drawn in a straight horizontal line 
over the eye-ball, while the lower lid is bent in a gentle curve, and 
is not drawn over the eye-ball. The eyebrows are very thin and 
straight and high-arched above the eye-sockets. The ears are 
greatly elongated, and the three lucky folds in the neck (which is 
uncommonly long) are strongly accentuated and distinct. Further 
the locks of hair are apparently turned to the left. These peculiarities 
we have also found in other Jina images of the Gupta period ^'^). 
Along the temples the curls are arranged in one row, which crosses 
the forehead to the other side of the head (see fig. 72). Finally, 


36) Reproduced in J. Ph. Vogel, La sculpture de MathurUj pi. 32. Further 
three Buddha heads in the Munich “Museum fiir Volkerkunde ”, reproduced in 
L. ScHERMAN, Die dltesten Buddhadarstellungen des Munchener Museums fur 
Volkerkunde, Munchener Jahrbuch der Bildenden Kunst, Bd. VI, 1929, Heft 
2, pp. 274-290, figs. 29-32 b, where also the Buddha of Yasadinna is repro¬ 
duced as fig. 33. 

37) For example J. Ph. Vogel, La sculpture de Mathura, pi. 37, a, and a 
photograph in the collection of the Kern Institute, portfolio Mathura, section 
Jinas, N° 1. 
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the head has a slight bump, which reminds one of the Buddhistic 
usnisa. This is also a peculiarity which as far as we know never 
occurs in early Jina images. 

When we search for an image that style-critically has strong 
conformities with the image discussed, then we find two, apart 
from the Jina of the year 112, in the Jinas reproduced in figs. 6l 
and 62. These images show the same breadth of the torso at the 
shoulders, the narrow waist, the widely projecting elbows, the very 
fat upper arms, the thin legs, the socle with different upper ridges 
of which only the uppermost is not covered with the heads of the 
lions. These little animals are, alas, damaged in fig. 6l, yet one 
can still see that they faced inwards and the right-hand one showed, 
moreover, a bulging chest. In short, the images are as like as "three” 
peas. Fortunately the head, a part of the background and the 
nimbus have been preserved in the images of figs. 6l and 62. These 
two last parts are special arguments that these images belong to 
the Post-Kusana period. The decoration of the nimbus, as well as 
the fact that two acolytes are standing at each side of the Jina on 
a slightly higher level, make an origin from the Kusana age 
impossible. 

Now, if we compare the heads of these images with that of 
the image of the year 135, then the following differences are 
immediately obvious. First of all the mouth is wider and at the 
corners is drawn sharply inwards, so that the face has a smiling 
expression, a characteristic of the school of Mathura, which we 
might name an archaic smile. The eyes (see textfig. 26) are rather 
round, not elongated, and show at the corners the familiar hori¬ 
zontal line to the outside. Both eyelids are high and globular over 
the eye-balls, while the eyes are obviously open and not half- 
closed. The eyebrows are thickly executed and run rather closely 
along the bulging upper eyelids. The ears are somewhat elongated, 
but because the head is set on a very short neck, which gives the 
whole image a dumpy appearance, the ears cannot hang so far 
down and therefore are less elongated than on the head of the Jina 
image of the year 135. Further there is no usnisa-like bump^®). 


38) Ch. Ill, pp. 167-168. 
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and the lucky folds in the neck are very indistinct, finally, the locks 
of hair are disposed round the head in such a way that the curls 
on the temples are arranged in tv'o or three rows (see fig. 71). 

So here we have a dozen distinct differences between the 
heads which point out that the head of the image of the year 135 
does not belong to the Post-Kusana age, while on the contrary 
everything shows that here we are concerned with a piece from the 
Gupta period (either Buddhistic or Jainistic, but probably the 
latter on account of the curls turned to the left), which in the 
nineteenth century was mistakenly fastened on to the much earlier 
headless image. In the illustration the crack in the neck where the 
two fragments were joined together is still clearly to be seen. 

As a last evidence for our hypothesis about the dating of the 
sculptures of the Post-Kusana age, we will now finally discuss a 
Jina image in the Mathura Museum, numbered B. 15, reproduced 
in fig. 55 ^®). The head and upper part of the nimbus are broken 
off, as is the right part of the background. The left part fortunately 
has been preserved together with a small fragment of the nimbus. 
Here we see an acolyte standing at the right side of the Jina. He has 
his hands raised in anjali, and betrays his Naga nature by the snake’s 
hood behind his head; the serpent-heads are, however, broken 
off. At the left side of the Jina an acolyte has been standing, as 
appears from the still visible legs. The rest is broken off. Both aco¬ 
lytes stand on a higher level than the one on which the Jina is 
seated. This raised part has at the top a rather broad, slightly pro¬ 
jecting ridge. The nimbus displays the scalloped outer edge which 
is so characteristic of the whole art of Mathura, but the inner 
surface is not covered with ornamental borders and flower-petals, 
but displays a many-pointed star which actually accentuates the 
function of a disk imitating rays of light. The socle has in the 
centre the pillar with the cakra on top, familiar in Jina sculp¬ 
tures, on both sides flanked by three adults and a child. On both 
sides of this panel there have been in former times two lions facing 
the front, but they have been broken off; yet the contours are still 


39) Luders’ List, N° 55. 
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very distinct, and we can see for example that the chests were as 
round as a barrel. 

The image bears a fragmentary inscription which we read as ‘‘°): 

1. “samvatsare saptapamtcase 50 7 hemanthu(?) (tri)ti(ye?).... 

2. ...(se) divase trayodasaisya(or ^?) purwayiLrn.” 

Which translated means: 

“In the fifty-seventh year, 57, in the third (month of) winter, 
on the thirteenth day, on this occasion as specified.” 

What is of most importance to us, namely the dating, has for¬ 
tunately been preserved. Counting on this then, the image would 
therefore date from the year 57 of the Kaniska era. 

The Buddha image of the year 51 of the Kaniska era (fig. 39) 
and the Buddha in fig. 40 of about the same time, have small 
lions whose heads are not raised as far as the top of the covering- 
slab. The first image in which these lions do project above the 
stone slab is the Jina image of the year 80 (fig. 45). The socle gives, 
therefore, a slight indication that the image in fig. 55 presumably 
does not originate from the year 57 of the Kaniska era. Happily 
there are some other details which confirm our assumption that 
the number for 100 has been omitted in the date, and these are, 
in fact, the backgrovmd that has been preserved with the acolytes 
on the pedestal, and the fragment of the disk. These parts strikingly 
resemble those in the Jina figures reproduced in figs. 6l and 62. 
Here also the two acolytes are standing in ahjali-attitude, one of 
which, the left figure, just as in the image dated in the year 57, 
appears to be a Naga. The figurines stand, in all three images, 
on an elevation above the level on which the Jina is sitting, and 
the elevation has the same broad, somewhat projecting upper 
ridge. The disks also show strong conformities, only in the Jina 
figures reproduced in figs. 61 and 62 there is a pearl-border inside 
the scalloped edge which is lacking in the image of the year 57. 
As this pearl-border is something which we have always found 
in the Gupta images, we are, therefore, able to state that the Jina 
of the year 57 is presumably, stylistically speaking, earlier than 
those pictured in figs. 6l and 62. 


40) Rubbing in Ep. Ind., vol. 2, 1892, N° 38. 
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Besides the facts, that the disks consecutively connect with each 
other in development, and that there is also a striking conformity 
between the acolytes, which in all cases stand on a slight elevation, 
the socles also greatly resemble each other. The Jinas reproduced 
in figs. 6l and 62 still show very clearly the hvm lions facing the 
front, which flank the image, their heads projecting over the 
stone upper ridge. In between there is a worn-down relief, that 
apparently in both cases again represents a pillar with the cakra 
on top, while at the right and left donors are standing. 

Considering all these conformities we must indeed state that 
these images cannot be far distant from each other in space of 
time, be it that the Jina of the year 57 is perhaps a little earlier 
on account of the decoration of the disk. If we now only knew 
the date of the Jinas pictured in figs. 6l and 62, we could be able 
from that to determine, in a way, the exact date of the Jina of 
the year 57. Although the second Jina has an inscription this 
does not give us any further support, for in Smith’s lineblock 
the inscription is illegible, and the author only mentions that it 
begins with “namo”, which is not enough information to find it 
in Luders’ List. The only thing we can make out from the lineblock 
is that the script is slanting, and, therefore, dates from a late 
period. Further, from the style of the image the date can be 
approximately given. 

The background of this image shows foliage above and beside 
the disk, and in the upper corner at the right a hovering celestial. 
At the other corner to the left there has undoubtedly been another 
such figure, now broken off. We meet with a similar decoration 
on the backgrounds of the images in the Gupta period Now 
we will in no case assert that on these grounds the Jina image 
must be dated in the golden age of Gupta art. For this the decora¬ 
tion of the disk is not yet elaborate enough, but we can assume 
—on grounds of the fact that the disk represents very clearly an 
earlier stage of the Gupta disks, while the decoration on the back¬ 
ground with foliage and hovering celestials shows a great resem- 

41) For example V. A. Smith, The Jain Stupa and other Antiquities of Ma¬ 
thura, pi. XCIII; or J. Ph. Vogel, La sculpture de Mathura, pi. 37, b. 
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blance to the same in the Gupta images—that the image dates 
from the century before the beginning of the Gupta period. 

This being stated our following conclusion must therefore be, 
that the Jina image of the year 57, because of its conformities 
with the Jina images mentioned, could never be dated in the year 
57 of the Kaniska era, during the reign of Huviska and so, there¬ 
fore, must also be reckoned as belonging to that group of images, 
in the dating of which the number for 100 has been omitted, so 
that the exact date must be the year 157 of the Kaniska era. 

We could also have pointed out the striking conformities 
between the image under discussion and the one of the Kaniska 
year 135 or 213 A.D., but with this we will leave the style-critical 
arguments. 

Now for the palaeographic arguments for our opinion: The 
most remarkable is indeed the letter ma, in line 1: hemanthu 

which shows the form ^ as we know it from later inscriptions 
of about the Gupta period, and which only came into use in Ma¬ 
thura in about 200 A.D. The sa in line 1: sapta\ line 2: divase 
and dasaisya{ot am}') shows at the left lower side the tendency to 
become a loop , a form which in the century before the Gupta 
period came into vogue . The ya in line 2: trayodasa and 
purvvdyam, has a loop at the left, and the middle vertical line turns 
slanting to the left ox*, two qualities of this character which only 
seldom appear in the early Kusana time, but all the more often 
in the Post-Kusana period. Further the letter ha in line 1: 
hemanthu can be mentioned as an example of a later character- 
type, the right side of the character is, namely, very much leng¬ 
thened and drawn downwards which is not so distinctly 
accentuated in the earlier character-form of the letter Lf Finally, 
there is still the form of the superscribed / in a curl above the 
character in line 1: (^tri)ii(^ye). We can add that suitable characters 
have a strongly developed box-head which here and there even 
grows into a horizontal line, as in Nagarl script. 


42) See Ch. VI, pp. 315-317. 

Van Lohuizen-de Leeuw, The “Scythian” Period 
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One thing and another show that in the form of the script 
we find closer confirmation of our opinion that this image also 
belongs to that group in which the number for 100 has been 
omitted in the date. Vogel says in his Catalogue of the Archae¬ 
ological Museum at Mathura, when describing the image concerned 
a propos of the date of the piece: “Professor LUders refers this 
date to the Kushana era; but on account of the character I feel 
inclined to refer it to the Gupta era, in which case it would 
correspond to A.D. 376-7.” Georg Buhler who published 
this inscription along with some others, is also of this opinion: 
“The next three inscriptions, Nos XXXVIII-XL, belong, in my 
opinion, to the Gupta period .... If my conjecture is accepted, its 
date” (viz. of the image under discussion) “the year 57, is the 
earliest Gupta date yet found.” ^^) Because Luders included this 
inscription in his list of inscriptions amongst several others that, 
in his opinion, date from the Kusana period , this scholar is 
seemingly more inclined to connect the year 57 with the Kaniska 
era, and in a certain sense he is right, if we at the same time imply 
that the number for 100 has been omitted. 

That two different opinions existed with regard to the era to 
which the date has to be ascribed, is of course explained by the 
fact that the characters have peculiarities which suit both periods, 
and it depends upon which peculiarity is more emphasized. To 
us the controversy about the era is one more proof that we are 
concerned with an inscription lying between the Kusana and the 
Gupta ages. That the image cannot date from the Gupta period 
appears plain enough according to our opinion, judging by the 
strong conformities this image shows with those that date from 
the end of the Kusana age, such as those from Sitala Ghatl and 
Saheth-Maheth and the Jina of the year 112, and specially the 
one of the year 135. In any case Vogel thought that the script 
showed a later form than one might expect to find in the year 57 


43) J. Ph. Vogel, Cat. Museum Mathura^ p. 70. 

44) G. Buhler, Further Jaina Inscriptions from Mathura, Ep. Ind., voL 
2, 1894, pp. 195-212, esp. p. 198. 

45) Luders’ List, p. 11, N° 55. 
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of the Kaniska era, and, as a solution for the difficulty he proposed 
to assign the year to the Gupta era. We think, however, that our 
solution is more satisfactory considering the foregoing discussions 
on style. And, seeing that no obstacle arises from the mentioning 
of the name of one of the reigning Kusana royalties, and that at 
the same time palaeographic and style-critical evidence gives con¬ 
firmation to this opinion, we would like to assign also this image, 
as we have said, to the group in which the number for 100 has been 
omitted in the date. 

Summing up we have thus brought forward the following 
points as documentary evidence for our hypothesis that after the 
year 100 of the Kaniska era the number for 100 was frequently 
omitted in the dates: 

1— The Buddha image dated in the year 22. 

2— The Jina image dated in the year 12. 

3— The Jina image dated in the year 15. 

4— The Jina image dated in the year 5. 

5— The Jina image probably dated in the year 50. 

6— The Jina image which probably has been enriched, in error, 
with a head from the Gupta period, dated in the year 35. 

7— The Jina image dated in the year 57. 

To these proofs of a style-critical, palaeographical, epigraphical 
and chronological nature, we can still add some considerations 
which may serve as arguments for our hypothesis as well. 

First, the fact that there are inscriptions known from the year 1 
until, and including the year 99, and that extraordinarily many 
inscriptions are known dated in the eighty and ninety years of 
the Kaniska era, while after the year 99 there is not one. This 
sudden break in the stream of inscriptions can only be explained 
when the solution proposed by us is accepted, and not by saying 
that after the death of Vasudeva all art and written evidence 
suddenly ended. As we, moreover, shall see further on, the dynasty 
of Kaniska continued Further, several authors noticed that 

46) See Ch. VI, pp. 306 seq. 

47) For instance: A. M, Boyer, Lepoque de Kaniska^ J.A., 9e serie, tome XV, 
1900, pp. 526-579, esp. pp. 571 seq. 
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in the inscriptions of the Kusana age different character-types 
appeared simultaneously, some of which showed a very old- 
fashioned form, others, on the contrar}^, decidedly showed a very 
late form. Buhler says for example: “Alle diese Eigentiimlichkei- 
ten ... erscheinen in den nordlichen Alphabeten der nachstfolgen- 
den Periode, dem der Gupta-Inschriften und des Bower MS. ent- 
weder constant wieder oder sind Vorstufen fur die dort auftreten- 
den Formen. Vielleicht waren die in Mathura gebrauchlichen litte- 
rarischen Alphabete schon im 1.-2. Jahrh. p. Chr. dem spateren 
beinahe oder ganz gleich und sind die Beimischungen alterer For¬ 
men nur der Nachahmung der alteren Votivinschriften zuzu- 
schreiben.” And again Banerji -®) says: “In fact, it is very 
difficult to distinguish betv'een Jaina inscriptions of the Kusana 
period and those of the Gupta period, but not between Buddhist 
inscriptions of the Kusana period. The only cause of this is that the 
Jaina inscriptions of Mathura are in a script which was very much 
in advance even of the current script of the period .... If we exclude 
the Jaina inscriptions we find that the characters of the other in¬ 
scriptions of this period do not show any marked affinity to those 
of the inscriptions of the Gupta period. The Jaina records of the 
Kusana period form a unique series of Indian epigraphs showing 
very advanced forms of characters, the parallel of which has not yet 
been found in India.” This anomaly in the script is explained 
by our hypothesis that, as has already appeared and further on 
shall still appear, it is always those images in which the character- 
type is of a late form, which belong to the group in which the 
number for 100 has been omitted in the dates. As an explanation 
for this we might point to the development which the script passed 
through in the Kusana and Post-Kusana periods. As an example we 
took two characters in which the change is clearly observed: the ku 
and u. We refer for this to lists C and D (see pp. 391-392). InC one 


48) G. Buhler, Indische Palaeographie, Strassburg 1896, § 19 B, p. 41. 

49) R. D. Banerji, The Scythian Period of Indian History, Ind. Ant., vol. 37, 
1908, p. 52. 

50) See also G. S. Chatterji, Two ln5criptio?2s from Kosam, Jha Commem¬ 
oration Volume, Poona 1937, pp. 101-114, esp. pp. 107-108. 
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sees first of all, from top to bottom the form of the character ku, 
as it appears in the inscriptions of which we are absolutely sure 
that they date from the years 7,58, 59,60, 77 (2 x ) and 86, because 
in the beginning of the inscription the name of the reigning 
monarch is mentioned. Proceeding downwards we see the form of 
the character as it appears in inscriptions, of which we think, for 
different reasons given in another place, that they date from the 
Post-Kusana period. If we now follow the development of the 
character from top to bottom, we see that a very distinct change 
can be observed. Under Kaniska the cross-bar of the ka is still 
rather horizontal and the dash for the sub-joined u at the right 
below points slightly upwards. Very speedily this becomes hori¬ 
zontal and about the year 77 it gets a tendency at the right extremity 
to bend a little downwards, while, moreover, the cross-bar of the 
ka by this time is distinctly round. The box-head is now also clearlv 
to be seen as a straight line and no longer only as a thickened dot. 

After the transition of the century we notice then that the box- 
head has grown into a nail-head, or even to a broad straight line, and 
the ^-stroke is not only round at the right extremity, but becomes 
a quite rounded arch; in addition to this the right extremity drops 
still more under the line, and becomes at last even a complete round 
hook, which in a still later stage finally grows into a cedilla, and 
in 152 even into an elegant cedilla -b. If we observe this course of 
development from top to bottom then it will be clear to everyone 
that a steady movement is shown, manifesting itself throughout 
the whole sequence of examples, and that it is entirely impossible 
that Luders’ N° 22a of the year 9 (read 109) could be about con¬ 
temporary with Luders’ N° 21 of the year 7 of Kaniska; or to 
take a more striking example, that Luders’ N° 54 of the year 54 
(read 154) could be contemporary with Luders’ Nos 34 and 56 of 
the years 59 ^^) and 60 of Huviska, or Luders’ N° 71 of the year 
89 (read 189) could be contemporary with Luders’ N° 70 of Vasu- 
deva’s reign. So it is impossible to evade the conclusion that from 

51) Buhler reads the date as 29; in our opinion the decimal number looks 
more like 50, but this might be contested, for the inscription at this place is by 
no means distinct, see rubbing in Ep. hid., vol. 1, 1892, N° 6 and p. 385. 
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N° 8 down to the bottom of this list the number for 100 has been 
omitted in the dates. 

In the same manner as for the character ku, we have made up 
list D for the character u, although unfortunately there are fewer 
examples of u’s to be found. We see here a line of development in 
the u which begins with a right angle of 90°; afterwards this takes 
on a weak box-head in 48 under Huviska. In 98 the right extremity 
appears to bend a little downwards. The development proceeds in 
a thickening of the box-head, and the lower left corner becomes 
sharper, while the horizontal line at the right curves increasingly 
downwards. In the last stage, which we see in Luders’ N° 29 and 
Luders’ N° 71 the tendency of the sharp left corner has won from 
the tendency of the curved horizontal line, for the remarkable fact 
about the two u’% of the years 50 and 89 (read 150 and 189) is 
the sharp corner at the left side. On contemplating this develop¬ 
ment it will be clear to everyone that it is impossible to suppose 
that the form of the u appearing in Luders’ N° 46 of the year 48 
under Huviska, and that in Luders’ N° 29 of the year 50 (read 
150) could be somewhat contemporary and even less could the 
form of the u in Luders’ N° 71 of the year 89 (read 189) originate 
from the same time as that in Luders’ N° 77 of the year 98 under 
Vasudeva. 

All this as well forms again a confirmation of our theory about 
the omission of the number for 100 in the dates; in the case of the 
u in list D from N° 5 down to the bottom. 

Altogether it appears to us that the sequence of arguments 
summed up in pages 259-262 must do away with all doubts, and 
that we can indeed now consider our hypothesis as acceptable. 

Finally one remark: The wrong idea that later and earlier forms 
of characters occurred simultaneously in the inscriptions of Kaniska 
and his immediate successors, had a very serious result, viz. that 
these later characters resembling those of the Gupta period were 
used as an argument to date Kaniska more towards the Gupta 
period, i.e. in 125, 140 A.D. or even later ^^). 

52) V. Smith, The Kus^an, or Indo-Scythian, Period oj Indian History, B.C. 
165 to A.D. 320, J.R.A.S., 1903, pp. 1-64, esp. pp. 35-36. 
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THE BRAHMl INSCRIPTIONS OF THE 
POST-KUSANA PERIOD 


The knowledge, that until the year 157 of the Kaniska era, and 
possibly even after that, dates were given in which the number for 
100 was omitted, so that all dates between the years 1 and 57 can 
just as well pertain to the first half of the 1st century as to the 
first half of the 2nd century of the Kaniska era, obliges us to be 
exceedingly careful with all dates in that period. Before we drav/ 
conclusions from a date, we ought therefore to decide first whether 
the date pertains to the 1st or 2nd century of the Kaniska era, unless 
it is emphatically stated in the inscription that the consecration of 
the image took place under this or that monarch of the Kaniska 
dynasty, but even then we must still be very careful, as will appear 
in Chapter Six. 

In most cases when we have doubts about the date, an illustration 
of the image can in our opinion settle them when we compare it 
with sculptures with fixed dates, so that we are able to find out 
whether the image is dated in, or after, the Kusana age, id est if 
the number for 100 has been omitted or not. Unfortunately there 
are very few suitable illustrations of images within reach. 

Luders’ List, in which the different inscriptions are catalogued, 
gives no description or illustrations of the images bearing those 
inscriptions, but does give references to the literature in which the 
inscriptions were discussed. In the articles in the Epigraphia Indica 
and the Indian Antiquary, in which most of the inscriptions have 
been published, there are practically hardly ever any illustrations 
to be found of the images on which these inscriptions are engraved, 
mostly there is only a rubbing of the inscription itself and the 
information that it is to be found on an image of a Buddha or a 
Jina, which is of course totally insufficient, and so, for images at 
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Mathura we must nearly always depend upon the rather concise 
description which Vogel has given in his Catalogue of the 
Archaeological Museum at Mathura in which those minute details 
which are of such great importance fUr a style-critical comparison 
are never discussed, while there is no description to be had of the 
images at Lucknow, where most of the pieces with inscriptions are 
to be found. 

Apart from this extreme scarcity of the material which we have 
at our disposal when we wish to come to a decision concerning style, 
we have at our service rather extensive and well-illustrated 
epigraphic material. Now the fact is, that each time we have to 
decide whether a piece is a hundred years older or not, we receive 
far more support from the development which the style in these 
hundred years passed through, than from the changes in the 
form of the characters during the same period, because characters 
are more conservative than art, which is more liable to be affected 
by fashion and taste. 

In spite of these difficulties in the sources at our disposal we 
shall now endeavour with the aid of the very scanty material, to 
make a number of temporary modifications in Luders’ List by 
indicating some images which we think ought to be dated 100 years 
later. This we do only with the reservation that, if in the future 
better and more illustrations are available, some statements might 
have to be changed on the ground of style-critical considerations. 
If we wish to conduct this search thoroughly and systematically, 
then we must examine for this purpose all inscriptions which do 
not emphatically state that the images were made during the reign 
of a Kusana monarch. 

In the order in which the inscriptions in Luders’ List are 
mentioned N° 16 is the first to be examined. This image was found 
at Kahkall Tlla, is now in the Lucknow Provincial Museum and 
represents a seated Jina figure. The inscription ’) does not mention 
the name of any king, so that, “a priori”, there is no urgent reason 
to date the piece in the Kusana age. 


1 ) Rubbing in Ep. Ind., voL 2, 1894, No. 11. 
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The contents read: 

1. “siddham sa 4 gri 1 di 20 varanato ganato aryahalakiyato 
kulato vajrana(or ka?)garita vaca(ko?) 

2. pusyamitrasya sisini sathisihaye sisini sihamitrasya sacha- 

cari (read sa^^^<3cari?) . 

3. dati saha grahacetena grahadasena.” 

Translated: 

"Success! In the year 4, the 1st (month of) summer, the 20th 

day . of the female convert of Sihamitra, the female pupil of 

Sathisiha, the female pupil of (the preacher?) Pusyamitra, of the 

Varana gana, the Aryahalakiya kula, the Vajranagarl sakha. 

the gift . together with Grahaceta (and) Grahadasa.” 

The palaeographical indications make it not impossible, that the 
inscription dates from the Post-Kusana period, so that it would not 
date from the year 4 as the inscription says, but from the year 104. 
It looks as if the ya oaj in line 1: arya has a later form, and the 
box-heads on the different characters have become horizontal lines. 
The character ku, which is often decisive, appears also in this in¬ 
scription, but it is not clear whether the iv is a horizontal line or 
already curves slightly downwards . As long as there is no 
photograph of this image, we cannot give a definite verdict on 
grounds of style and consequently we must content ourselves by 
placing an interrogation-mark behind the year 4. 

The following image (a "pratima sarwatobhadrika”), about 
which we are doubtful is N° 19 of Luders’ List, discovered at Ka- 
hkall Tlla and now in the Mathura Museum, numbered B. 70. Ac¬ 
cording to the description by Vogel -) three of the Jina figures have 
a nimbus, and the fourth has a seven-headed snake’s hood behind 
his head, so that we can conclude that this last figure apparently 
represents Parsvanatha. According to the same description all four 
figures have a symbol in the middle of the chest which we assume 
to be the klvatsa-symbol, usual for Jina images. "On the four 
corners of the pedestal”, we are quoting Vogel, “are figurines of 
devotees facing both ways. There is a round mortice in the top 


2 ) J. pH. Vogel, Cat. Museuni Mathura, p. 79. 
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of the stone. The base is broken.” It is not dear, whether we have 
here four adorants each with two heads, or eight adorants, for every 
side of the piece two, therefore two for every Jina, one at the left 
and one at the right. In connection with the fact that we have 
already dealt with several sculptures displaying an acolyte on 
each side of each of the four Jina figures, it seems to us to be the 
most probable that we are concerned here with an image that 
strongly resembles those reproduced in textfigs. 22 and 23, in 
which also one of the figures was recognizable as Parsvanatha, and 
every Jina had its own two acolytes. Unfortunately Vogel does not 
mention how the hair was arranged on the different figures, so 
that for the moment this indication for a date of the image in the 
Post-Kusana period is not available, as long as we have no photo¬ 
graph of the image. 

The inscription which the sculpture bears runs: 

A. 1. “siddham (sam 30) 5 he 1 di 10 2 asya purvvaye Koli- 

A. 2. ji(read; ya?)to Brahmadasikato Ucenakarito 

B. 1. Sr(i)grihato. 

B. 2.sani(da). 

D. 1.bodhi-labhae vasudeva prati- 

D. 2.sarva-sat(tva.^) nam hita-sukhay(e).” 

Which translated means: 

“Success! (In the year 3)5, the 1st (month of) winter, on the 

12th day, on this occasion as specified, (at the request of) .of 

the Koliya (gana), the Brahmadasika (kula), the Ucenakari 

(sakha), the Srigriha (sambhoga)...(this) image of the Vasu- 

devas ■*) has been put up in order to attain enlightenment.for 

the welfare and happiness of all creatures.” 


3) A. Cunningham, Arch. Surv. Rep., vol. Ill, pi. XIII, 2. 

4) The Vasudevas, nine in number, are a class of beings v/orshipped by the 
Jainas. See A. Guerinot, La religion djaina, Paris 1926, pp. 112, 175; 
W. ScHUBRiNG, Die Lehre der Jainas nach den alten Quellen dargestellt, Grund- 
riss der Indo-Arischen Philologie und Altertumskunde, III. Band, 7. Heft, Berlin- 
Leipzig 1935, pp. 18 seq. Judging by Cunningham’s sketchy drawing Vogel’s 
reading: Vis{n)udeva does not seem to be possible to us, apart from the icono- 
graphical difficulties which would then arise (J. Ph. Vogel, Cat. Aiuseum Ma¬ 
thura, p. 79). 
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According to Luders and Cunningham the number of the date 
could also be read as 5 instead of 35. Be that as it may, the possi¬ 
bility that the number for 100 has been omitted is not excluded, 
as no reigning royalty is mentioned in the inscription. Unfor¬ 
tunately the drawing of the inscription by Cunningham is so bad, 
that nothing can be said about the palaeography of it. At the 
present we know of no fourfold Jina images of which we can 
with certainty say that they date from the reign of Kaniska or his 
immediate successors. As long as such a specimen is not indicated 
to us and we do not possess any representation of Luders’ List 
N° 19 which on style-critical grounds indicates that we are con¬ 
cerned with an image from the beginning of the Kusana period 
we will take the liberty of putting an interrogation-mark behind 
the date. 

Of N° 20 of Luders’ List, also a “pratima sarvvatobhadrika”, we 
have already made it acceptable that it rightly dates from the 
year 105 ^). 

N° 24, again a “pratima sarvvatobhadrika”, does not date from 
the year 15, but from the year 115, as we have seen above®). 

N° 25 of Luders’ List is again just such a four-sided piece of 
sculpture, discovered at Kahkall Tlla and now in the Mathura 
Museum. The inscription '^) on the base runs as follows: 

A. “sa 10 8 gr 4 di asya pu..(ye)....yato gana(to). 

B. sambhogato vacchaliyato kulato gani. 

D. 1. .vas(u.^)jayasya ma(tu) va(or ma.^)sigiye(?) danam 

sarwat (o) bhad (r) i. 

D. 2. ... (sa)rvasavanam sukhay(e) bhavatu.” 

The translation runs: 

“In the year 18, the 4th (month of) summer, on the 3rd day, on 
this occasion as specified (this) fourfold (image), the gift of 

Vasigi(?), mother of Vasujaya. (at the request) of . a 

gani of the (Koli)ya gana ...., of the.sarnbhoga, of the Vaccha- 

liya kula. May it be for the welfare of all beings!” 

5) SeeCh. IV, pp. 244-246. 

6 ) See Ch. IV, pp. 241-244. 

7 ) Rubbing in Ep. Ind., vol 2 , 1894, 13. 
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Again there is no mention of a reigning Kusana monarch, which 
therefore leaves the possibility open to fix the date a century later. 
When, in addition, positive indications are given by the later form 

of the characters in the inscription, such as, e.g. the ku ^ in line 

B: kulato, which shows a form that only appears in this manner 
after the year 98 of the Kaniska era; moreover, the character gr, 

which also shows a later form ^ in line A, and the ya with a 
loop at the left, for instance in line B: vacchdiyato, and finally 
also the ma which shows a very late form, if at least we read 
the word ma(tu) in line D. 1. correctly; and when, besides, we 
also add the pronounced and well-developed box-head, we have, 
in our opinion, sufficient evidence to assume that the date of 
N° 25 is actually the year 118 of the Kaniska era, and not 18. 

N° 26 of Luders’ List seemed to belong to the doubtful cases, 
but it was difficult to make a decision. Thanks, however, to the 
kind intermediation of Mr. Bajpai, Curator of the Curzon Mu¬ 
seum at Mathura, we recently received a photograph of this image 
(see fig. 63) which confirms our surmise, that indeed the number 
for 100 must have been omitted in the date of this sculpture. 

It is a standing image of the Jina Aristanemi, discovered at 
Kahkall Tala, and now in the Lucknow Provincial Museum. On 
both sides of the socle there are small pilasters such as we often 
meet with in the socles from Gandhara. 

The inscription ®) on the base runs as follows: 

1. “... sa 10 8 va 2 di 10 1 

2. dhitu mita(si)riye bhagavat(o) aristanimisya (vi)varta(na.^) 
(perhaps: nivartana.^)....” 

Translated: 

‘‘In the year 18, the 2nd (month of) the rainy season, on the 11th 

day.(the gift) of Mita(si)ri, the daughter of. (an image) 

of the Lord Aristanimi.” 

The inscription does not give the name of any reigning Kusana 
royalty. Moreover the palaeographical indications are convincing 


8 ) Rubbing in Ep, Ind., vol. 2, 1894, N° 14. 
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that the inscription must be dated in a late period. Remarkable 
indeed is the form of the 8 5- This is always a ha in the Kusana 
period; we see now that the sign takes a quarter turn, just as it 
does in some late inscriptions^). The pilasters on either side of 
the base betray strong influences from North-West India, which 
points to a date after the middle of the 1st century of the Kaniska 
era. Further the decoration of the nimbus, which shows a strong 
resemblance to that of the Jina in the British Museum (see fig. 57), 
proves that even the second half of the 1st century of the Kaniska 
era is impossible as a date for this image and that it was made in 
the 2nd century of that era. The fact that the hair is still indicated 
by small semi-circular lines, might point to a date at the very be¬ 
ginning of the 2nd century ^°), and that is exactly the result arrived 
at when we assume that in the date of this image also the number 
for 100 has been omitted, and that the image was made in 118 of 
the Kaniska era. 

N° 27 of LuDERS’Lir/ certainly belongs to the group in which 
the number for 100 has been omitted in the date. It is again a 
four-sided Jina sculpture, found at Kahkall Tala and now in the 
Lucknow Provincial Museum. 

The inscription’^^) on the base runs as follows; 

A. 1. “siddham | sam 10 9 va 4 di 10 asyam pu- 

A. 2. rwayam vacakasya aryya bala- 

A. 3. dinasya sisyo vacako aryya ma- 

A. 4. tr(or tra?)dina | tasya nirvvartta(n)a 

B. 1. k(o)li(yato ganato tha)niyat(o) 

B. 2. k(u)i(ato srigri)ha(to 5 arn)bh(o)g(a)to 

B. 3. aryyaveri sakhato suci- 

C. l(i)sya dharmmapatniye le. 

D. danam bhagavato sa(nti)....(pra)tima... 


9) See Ch. VI, pp. 315-316. 

10 ) It is, however, not impossible that this method of indicating hair was 
retained in use by the Jainas for some of their Tirtharnkaras in the time that it 
had been replaced in all Buddha images by the technique of semi-circular lines. 
The different Tirtharnkaras show different ways of hair-dressing. 

11 ) Rubbing in Ep. Ind., vol. 1, 1892, N° 3- 
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A. 5. na(sa or; ga)...e.tanain 

B. 4. ...(r)a (na)mo arattatanam sarwalokutta(manam).” 
Translated: 

“Success! In the year 19, in the 4th (month of) the rainy season, 
on the 10th day, on this occasion as specified, the pupil of the 
preacher, the venerable Baladina, the preacher the venerable Matr- 
(or tra?)dina; at his request (was dedicated this) image of the 

Lord Sa(nti.), the gift of Le..., the first wife of Sucili, of 

the Koliya gana, the Th^iya kula, the Srigriha sambhoga, the 

Aryya-Veri Mkha . Adoration to the Arhats, the highest 

ones in the whole world.” 

A negative indication is again the fact that no reigning monarch 
of the Kus^a dynasty is mentioned. Moreover the palaeography 
furnishes some very positive information by the later form of 
different characters. 

To begin with, the character ku, very indistinct in line B. 2, but 
clear in line B. 4: lokuftafmdnam), is written in an obviously late 

form The dash for the u is no longer horizontal. Then the sub¬ 
joined ya (in line A. 1: asyam\ in line A. 2: vdcakasya and aryya\ in 
A. 3: haladinasya, sisyo and aryya\ in line A. 4: tasya, B. 3: aryya, 
and C: sucilisya) is always drawn very far upwards, and ends only 
at the height of the top line of the other characters just as in 
the Gupta period, a characteristic, which did not appear during Ka- 
niska’s reign, while under this monarch this ligature very often 
appears even in the archaic form in which the sub-joined ya 
still has three uprights. In all characters suited for the box-head it 
appears very strongly accentuated. Altogether there is reason enough 
to date the piece in the year 119 instead of 19 of the Kaniska era. 

N° 28 of Luders’ List, on the evidence of the contents of the 
inscription, represents a standing figure of Vardhamana. The 
image was found at Kahkall Tila. Possibly we may draw the con- 


12 ) It is striking that in this case the further indication: the Koliya gana, 

the Thaniya kula, the Srigriha sarnbhoga, the Aryya-Veri sakha” seems to belong 
to the pious donor of the image; see for the general sequence in these in¬ 
scriptions p. 293. 
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elusion from the rubbing in the article by Buhler that at the 
right and left of the chief figure an acolyte is standing on a separ¬ 
ate elevation, while the chief figure sits on a projecting dais. 
The inscription, which is cut out on the base runs: 

A. 1. “siddha sa (20?) gr(i)ma 2 di 10 5 koliyato ganato (tha)- 

niyato kulato verito sakhato sirikato 

B. 1. (sa)...gato vacakasya aryya sahghasihasya nirttva(or 

rwa)rttana datilasya.mati- 

B. 2. lasya kuthubiniye jayavalasya devadasasya nagadinasya ca 

nagadinaya ca matu 

C. 1. sravikaye di- 
C.2. (na)ye danarn 
C. 3. varddhamanapra- 
C. 4. tima— 

We give the translation as: 

“Success! In the year 20 (?), the 2nd (month of) summer, on the 
15 th day, at the request of the preacher the venerable Sahghasiha 
of the Koliya gana, the Thaniya kula, the Veri sakha and the Sirika 
sambhoga, (this) image of Varddhamana, the gift of the female 

lay-hearer Dina, the .of Datila . the housewife of Matila, 

the mother of Jayavala, Devadasa, and Nagadina and Nagadina.” 

At first sight the inscription makes a late impression, on account 
of the scribbled characters, which, even here and there, tend to 
become slanting. On closer scrutiny this impression is confirmed 

by the shape of different characters as, e.g. the character J , 

which obviously in line A. 1: kulato, and indistinctly in line B. 2: 
kuthubiniye, shows a form of the years after 100 of the Kaniska era. 
It does not seem rash to assume for N° 28 of Luders’ List, that 
the piece in any case dates after the year 100 of the Kaniska era, 
and if the year is correctly read as 20, then even in the year 120 
of that era. The possibility exists, however, that the number is 
higher (for instance 50), as the reading is not absolutely certain. 
The socle belonging to N° 29 of Luders’ List has already been 

13) Rubbing in Ep. Ind., vol. 1, 1892, N° 28. 
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discussed and we think we have made it acceptable that the 
piece undoubtedly belongs to that group in which the number 
for 100 has been omitted in the date. 

N° 30 of Luders’ List is a seated Jina figure, discovered at 
Kahkall 'Hla, and now in the Lucknow Provincial Museum. In the 
inscription on the base, one must first read the lower line, and then 
the upper one, as can be deducted from the little disk which the 
rubbing of Buhler still shows ; for this disk must undoubtedly 
be the cakra which we have come across so often, placed upon a 
small pillar in the midst of a number of adorants. 

The contents run as follows: 

1. “siddha (m) | sava 20 2 gri 1 di ..(a)sya purvvayarn vacakasya 
aryya matridinasya ni(vartana?) 

2. sarttavahiniye dharmmasomaye danam : namo arahamtta- 
na(m).” 

The translation is: 

“Success! In the year 22, the 1st (month of) summer, the .... 
day, on this occasion as specified, at the request of the preacher the 
venerable Matridina, the gift of Dharmmasoma, the wife of 
Sarttavahini (or: a caravan-leader?). Adoration to the Arhats.” 

The form of the rubbing reproduced in the article by Buhler 
shows that this piece probably had two lions on either side of the 
pedestal. Unfortunately we have no photograph of the image 
which would enable us to verify this. The top line of the inscription 
(according to the contents the second line) leaves at the right and 
left a small blank space, where as it seems there was no room 
enough for further characters. This was probably caused by the fact 
that here two lions’ heads projected over the upper ridge of the 
base. This would, style-critically speaking, point to a date after 
the year 80, which contradicts the date mentioned in the inscription. 
But the palaeography also points to a late date of the piece. Not 
only are the box-heads, wherever possible, strongly accentuated, 
but also the form of the characters themselves is late. For example, 
the sub-joined ya is continually drawn up as high as the top line of 

14) See Ch. IV, pp. 246-249. 

15) Rubbing in Ep. Ind., vol, 1, 1892, 29. 
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the other characters and the ya shows a loop at the left side. 
Moreove;r, the contents of the inscription inform us, that the image 
was established at the request of the preacher, the venerable Matri- 
dina. This same person is also mentioned in the inscription N° 27 
of Luders’ List, which we have already discussedWe saw 
then that there were arguments enough to assume that that in¬ 
scription belongs to the Post-Kusana period and that it dated 
from the year 119 of the Kaniska era. Now the fact, that in the 
inscriptions of N®* 27 and 30 one and the same person is men¬ 
tioned, points out that they originate from about the same time, 
which brings us to the conclusion that N° 30 also belongs to 
the group that must be 100 years later than was assumed up till 
now, and that it dates from the year 122 instead of 22. 

N° 31 of Luders’ List is a very doubtful case. It is a Jina image, 
discovered at Kahkall Tila and now in the Lucknow Provincial 
Museum. On the base the following inscription is engraved 
“siddharn sam 20(?) 2 gri 2 di 7 vardhamanasya pratima vara- 
nato ganato pet(i)vamika.” 

The second line of the inscription is missing. Translated the first 
line runs as follows: 

“Success! In the year 22 (?) the 2nd (month of) summer, on the 

7th day, (this) statue of Vardhamana (was dedicated) . of 

the Varana gana, the Petivamika (kula) 

The decimal sign for the year looks like this Q, which differs 
from the usual number for 20, which mostly is less circular and 
more elongated. However, in the Gupta inscriptions round forms 
resembling that in the inscription under discussion do occur Q . 

As the inscription does not mention a reigning Kusana monarch, 
this gives no deciding factor. The only other point that does give 
support after studying the forms of the characters is that of the 
character na, which apparently has a later form, as it shows below 
at the left a loop, the result of writing the character quickly, which 
shape was taken over, in the long run, by the characters cut in 


16 ) See pp. 269-270. 

17) Rubbing in Ep. Ind., vol. 1, 1892, N° 20. 
Van LohuizeN'DE Leeuw, The ‘"Scythian” Period 
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stone 9^. This is the form which bridges the gap between the 
3C'Shape of the late Kusana age, and the one which the na in 
Gupta and late Post-Kusana inscriptions displays 

In the meantime this is the only indication that could allow of 
a date after the year 100 of the Kaniska era and in the Post-Kusana 
age. Consequently it would be advisable to study a reproduction 
of the image from a style-critical point of view, in order to arrive 
at a definite conclusion in one or the other direction; but at the 
moment we have no photograph at our disposal. 

N° 32 of Luders’ List is an inscription on a Jainistic image 
discovered at Kahkali Tila and now in the Lucknow Provincial 
Museum. The contents run as follows: 

A. 1. “savatsare pa(m)cavise hemamtama(se) tritiye divase 

vls(e) asya ksune 

B. 1. koliyato ganato bra(hma)dasikato kulato ucenagarito 

sakhato arya balatratasya siso sadhi- 

B. 2. sya sisini graha.ivatana (narn)disya (dh)ita jasu- 

(ka)sya vadhu jaya(bha)ttasya kumtubiniya(or e?) raya- 
giniye (dhu or vu)suya(?).” 

Translated: 

“In the twenty-fifth year, the third (month of) winter, on the 
twentieth day, at this moment, (this dhu- or vusuya?), was 
dedicated by Rayagini, the daughter of (Narn)di, the daughter-in- 
law of Jasu(ka), and wife of Jaya(bha)tta, at the request of Graha 

.the female pupil of Sadhi, pupil of the venerable Balatrata of 

theKoliyagana, theBra(hma)dasika kula, the Ucenagarl sakha.” 

The word ksune makes one think of ksane, but on closer scrutiny 
of the rubbing the ligature decidedly shows the sign for the sub¬ 
joined u. This is not the only inscription which displays this 
peculiarity. In Luders’ List we find it in the following numbers: 
12, 32, 34, 36, 53, 71, 77, 86, 87. This word is also frequently met 
with in the KharosthI inscriptions, so that influence from the 
North-West is not excluded. Professor Konow informed us that 
the a in Saka is pronounced u. In the meantime this peculiar word 


18) Rubbing in Ep, Ind.^ vol. 1, 1892, N° 5. 
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is no support for the determination of the date as we find the 
word as well in an inscription of the year 59 (a piece, that, 
according to Luders, dates from the year 29, but that in our 
opinion could just as well be thirty years later) and also in an 
inscription which originates from the year 189 of the Kaniska 
era (and in our opinion is not dated in the year 87 but 89), 
as the number for 100 in the date of this piece has also been 
omitted -^). 

But although the word ksune is no reason to class inscription N° 
32 with those cases in which one must rightly add 100 to the dates, 
there still remain the indications which the form of the script 
provides us with. “Prima facie” this appears to be a very late 
form; in the first place it has a great tendency to become slanting 
and, moreover, wherever possible the box-head is strongly accentu¬ 
ated, and here and there has even become a hori2ontal line. 

The cross-bar of the ka is not hori2ontal, but bent. Further the 
character ku is also remarkable. The sign for the sub-joined 
namely in line B. 1: kulato and line B. 2: kumtuhiniya, is com¬ 
posed of two strokes, one of which is nearly hori2ontal, and the 

other slants downwards in a curve It is possible that we are 
concerned here not with an u but with an u. Then the sa in 
line A. 1: savatsare, divase and asya\ line B. 1; bra(hma)ddsikato, 
balatratasya and sadhisya and line B. 2: ]asu{jzd)sya, has a loop 
at the left lower corner The sub-joined ya in line A. 1: asya\ 
B. 1; balatratasya-, B. 2: sadhisya, jasu(ka)sya and jaya{bha)ttasya, 
draws the right tail very high up nearly to the top line of the 
other letters. Finally the na has a very distinct round form in line 
A. 1: ksune and B. 1: ganato X and the right end of the ha goes 
very fat down, in line A. 1: hemamta Lq, while the two lower 
corners on the line are rather sharp. The ya of which the middle 
upright is slanting, has a late form, e.g. line B. 2; kumtubiniya 
and rayaginiye. 


19) Luders’ List, 34; see also p. 261, note 51. 

20) Luders’ Ust, N® 7L 

21 ) See pp. 299-300. 
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In addition to this one gets the impression from the rubbing 
that the inscription in line B. 2 after: ]a)a{bhd)ttasya goes on to 
the side of the pedestal. There is a dividing line in the rubbing 
made by the corner of the pedestal. It seems as if we can vaguely 
discern in the rubbing the claws of the lion at our right side on 
the base. The space between the paws would be exactly half of 
the length that the inscription on the lower ridge of the base is 
longer than the line on the upper ridge. The conclusion would 
be that the line on the upper ridge is so much shorter than the 
lower line, because the lions’ heads project over the top of the 
upper ridge. This would also be an indication that the inscription 
dates from the Post-Kusana period. Buhler, however, states that 
the inscription is incised on the side and back of the pedestal which 
seems rather queer. If Buhler is not mistaken, then of course our 
argument of the lions’ heads does not count. 

Finally the persons mentioned in this inscription seem to occur 
also in inscription Luders’ hist N° 29 of which we have proved 
in pp. 246-249 that it belongs to the Post-Kusana period. Both 
pertain to the Koliya gana, the Brahmadasika kula, the Uccenagarl 
sakha and mention Jasuka and Jayabhatta. 

All these enumerated peculiarities point to a late date, so that 
in our opinion, N° 32 of Luders’ List belongs to the group, which 
up till now has been dated a century too early, and therefore it 
rightly originates from 125 of the Kaniska era. 

The following image in Luders’ List which deserves further 
consideration is N° 36, a Jina image found at Kahkall Tila, and 
now in the Lucknow Provincial Museum. The inscription-^) 
which this image has on its base, runs as follows; 

A. “sa 30 1 va 1 di 10 asma ksune 

B. 1. ..yato ga(na)to aryyaverato sakhato (tha)niyato kulato 

maha(to) | kutumbiniye graha 

B. 2.(arya).. dasasya nivarttana buddhisya dhitu devi- 

lasya j siriy(e) danarn.” 

In line B. 1 after maha(to) we must go on to line B. 2; then 


22 ) Rubbing in Ep. Ind., vol. 2, 1894, N° 15. 
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continue until devilasya, after that read to the end of B. 1 and 
after that again to the end of B. 2. Possibly the right part of the 
rubbing in reality is the side in this case too. 

The translation in this sequence would be: 

“In the year 31, the 1st (month of) the rainy season, on the 10th 
day, at this moment (this) gift (was made) by Grahasiri, daughter 

of Buddhi, wife of Devila at the request of the great . the 

venerable .dasa, of the (Koli)ya gana, the Aryya-Vera sakha, 

the (Tha)niya kula.” 

Although we do not know any more peculiarities about this 
image the inscription alone is sufficient to convince us that in this 
case we are dealing with a date which has omitted the number for 
100. Indeed the following character-forms are decisive; First the 
character ku in line B. 1 has in the words kuldto and kutumhiniye 
a remarkable late form, the sub-joined u has here even become a 

cedilla: . Then, moreover, the form of the sa with a loop in 

the left lower corner, in line B. 2: ddsasya, huddhisya, devilasya, 
apparently especially when it is combined with the sub-joined ya, 
for in line A: sa and asma and line B. 2: ddsasya, the sa does not 
show this small loop. Next, the round form of the na in line A: 
ksune, in line B. 1: (tha)niydto, kutumhiniye, and line B. 2: 
ddnam. Then the ya shows a loop at the left side, and sometimes 
the middle upright has a tendency to drop to the left in line B. 1: 
ydto, aryya, ('tha)niydto, and kutumhiniye, in line B. 2: siriy(e). 
Finally the right end of the ha goes rather far down in line B. 1: 
graha Xjt- 

The script has a general inclination to become slanting, and the 
box-head is strongly accentuated, sometimes it has even become a 
horizontal line. One thing and another in our opinion presumably 
point to an origin in the year 131 of the Kaniska era. 

The following image N° 37 is again a quadrilateral Jainistic 
image, found at Kahkali Tila, and now in the Lucknow Provincial 
Museum. 

The inscription^^) on the base runs as follows: 


23) Rubbing in Ep. \nd., vol. 2, 1894, 16. 
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A. 1. “siddham sa(in)vatsare 30 2 hemantamase 4 divase 2 
varanato ganato.... yato ku- 

A. 2.’.. 

B. 1. (ga?)ni arya nandikasya nirwarttana jitamitraya ru(dra?)- 

nandisya dhitu buddhisya kutumbiniye pra(bha?)' 

B. 2. rikasya..ni...i(s)ya matu gandhikasya arahantapratima 
sarwatobhadrika. 

Translated; 

“Success! In the year 32, the 4th month of winter, on the 2nd 
day, a fourfold image of the Arhats (was dedicated) by Jitamitra, 
daughter of Ru(dra?)nandi, wife of Buddhi, mother of Pra(bha?)- 

rika and of the perfumer...nl., at the request of the (gani.^) the 

venerable Nandika, .of the Varana gana, the .ya kula.” 

Although it is not proved that suchlike quadrilateral images did 
not already exist in the early Kusana period, yet in all probability 
they belong to the Post-Kusana age, as there is not one single 
quadrilateral image found which can with certainty be stated as 
originating from the early Kusana period, while on the other hand 
we have been able to point out several examples of which we can 
make acceptable that they date from the Post-Kusana age. 

In addition to this we can state that in the inscription belonging 
to the quadrilateral figure N° 37 of Luders’ List, no mention 
is made of a reigning Kusma king. The script gives a complete 
confirmation of our surmise that the piece originates from the 
Post-Kusana age. First, the general trend of the script is sloping. 
The box-head, besides, has grown here and there into a horizontal 
line. The character ku, which so often has been a decisive factor,' 
here shows a late form, e.g. in line A. 1: in the last character ku, 
and in line B. 1: kutumbiniye. The sub-joined u is in this case 

combined with the character 34 in such a way that the vertical 
line underneath becomes a curl. Further, the m has a decidedly 
round form in line A. 1: varanato and ganato\ in line B. 1: the 
first character ni. The na appears to us in one place to show already 
a form which begins to resemble the later Gupta na ^ , namely in 
line B. 2: rikasya..ni, where we think that a small loop at the left 
of the character is visible K. The strange form of sya in line B. 1: 
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ru(dra?)nandisya deserves notice. Here the sub-joined ya is not 
connected to the right vertical upright of the sa, but to the left 

upright Finally there is yet the angular form of the da and the 
ha in line A. 1 : divase ^ and hemanta JL£. 

All these enumerated characteristics of a late script are, we think, 
convincing enough to come to the ultimate conclusion that the 
image could not possibly have been made in the year 32 of the 
Kaniska era under King Huviska. N° 37 of Luders’ List therefore 
dates, in our opinion, from the year 132 of the Kaniska era. 

We have already made it clear that N° 39 of Luders’ List was 
not made in the year 35, but rather in the year 135 

After some numbers which do mention the name of a reigning 
Kusana monarch in the heading of the inscription, in N° 44 of 
Luders’ List this part is lacking. It is a Jina image, found at Kah- 
kall Tlla, and now in the Lucknow Provincial Museum. The in¬ 
scription -®) on the base runs as follows: 

“siddham sam 40 5 va (2 or 3) di 10 (7) etasya purvv(a)ya. 

.yaye buddhisya vadhuye dharmmavrddhisya....” 

Translated: 

“Success! In the year 45, the (2nd or 3rd month of) the rainy 

season, on the 17th (?) day, on this occasion as specified . by 

the daughter-in-law of Buddhi, the.of Dharmmavrddhi.’’ 

The shape of the characters in general does not give a rather late 
impression although on the other hand, they are neither exception¬ 
ally archaic. They are rather small and carefully carved, and do not 
have that carelessness and slantihgness that marks the characters of 
the Post-Kusana period. The ya, however, shows in some cases the 
loop at the left, which becomes normal in the later inscriptions. 
Only a photograph of the image could be decisive here, but up 
till now the form of the characters gives the impression that we are 
concerned with an inscription from the Kus^a period. Now, as we 
saw ^®), there has been a dispute about the characters for 40 and 


24) See Ch. IV, pp. 249-254. 

25) Rubbing in Ep. Ind., vol. 1, 1892, 10. 

26) See Appendix to Chapter I. 
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70 regarding the date of the AmohinI relief, about which Rapson 
and Luders in turn voiced their opinions. To us it seems that 
Luders’ opinion has the greatest chance of being correct. We have 
tried by way of arguments to substantiate this, and therefore the 
inscription under discussion seems to be dated in the year 45 of 
Kaniska’s era. 

After this follows Luders’ List N° 45, a Jina image also 
discovered at Kahkall Tila and now in the Lucknow Provincial 
Museum. The inscription on the base runs as follows: 

1. “sa 40 7 gra 2 di 20 etasya purvayam varane gane petivamika 
kule vacakasya dehanadisya sisasya senasya nivatana savakasya 

2. pusasya vadhuye giha....k(u?)tibi(n)i .(pusa)dina(sya) 

(matu).” 

Translated this means: 

“In the year 47, the 2nd (month of) summer, on the 20th day, 
on this occasion as specified, at the request of Sena, the pupil of 
Dehanadi, a preacher in the Varana gana, the Petivamika kula, (the 

gift) of.the daughter-in-law of the lay-hearer Pusa, the house- 

wife(?) of Giha...., the mother of (Pusa)dina.” 

Considering that which we have just remarked about the signs 
for 40 and 70, it is probable that the date of this piece is 47. 

In the inscription it is said that the erection of this image took 
place at the request of Sena, the pupil of Dehanadi. Now this self¬ 
same Sena, pupil of Dehana(n)di, is mentioned in an inscription on 
a Jina image found at Kahkall Tila and now in the Lucknow Mu¬ 
seum 2 ®). Although the inscription is very fragmentary-®), the 
words maharajasya rajatirdjasya can still be distinguished at the 
beginning of the inscription. 

1. “siddham maharajasya rajatirajasya. 

2. dehanandisya sisyena sen.” 

Translated: 

“Success! (In the year....) of the great King, the supreme King 
of Kings.by Sena, the pupil of Dehanandi....” 

27) Rubbing in Ep. Ind., vol, 1, 1892, N° 30. 

28) Luders’ Ust, N° 81. 

29) Rubbing in Ep. Ind,, vol. 2, 1894, N° 27. 
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It is well-known that these titles are specific for the kings of the 
Kusana dynasty, and so we can accept the fact that this piece must 
be dated before or about the year 100 of the Kaniska era. 

Suppose now the fact, that in the inscription of LOders’ List 
N° 45 the number for 100 is indeed omitted, and that therefore 
the image is correctly dated in the year 147, then we should have 
to conclude that the preacher Sena, mentioned in 147, was already 
in function during the Kusana dynasty. This is of course not im¬ 
possible, but the likelihood is not great, that the image N° 81 of 
Luders’ List was made just about the year 100 , and the earlier the 
image was made, then the longer the term of office which we must 
suppose for Sena. To this, moreover, must be added the general 
impression made by the script at first sight. The characters are small 
and carefully carved in the stone. They lack that carelessness and 
slantingness of the inscriptions of the Post-Kusana period. A 
number of characters which in the Post-Kusana age always show 
an accentuated box-head, are here given almost without this 
characteristic. 

All things considered we do not think that there is a great chance 
that the image in question, N° 45, belongs to the group which 
possibly omitted the number for 100 in the date. 

Luders’ List N° 47, an image of the Arhat Nandiavarta, found 
at Kahkali Tlla and at present in the Lucknow Provincial Mu¬ 
seum surely dates from the year 49 of the Kaniska era (see fig. 
66 ). Buhler reads the date as 79 and so do Rapson and 
Vogel ^^). The decisive proof for our opinion, even if no name of 
a reigning Kusana monarch is mentioned in the remaining frag¬ 
ment, is the fact that the base is flanked by small lions, turned out- 

30) Rubbing in Ep. Ind., vol. 2, 1894, N° 20. 

31) G. Buhler, Further Ja/na Inscriptions from Mathura, Ep. Ind., vol. 2, 
1894, pp. 195-212, esp. N® XX, p. 204, and Specimens of Jaina Sculptures from 
Mathura, Ep. Ind,, vol. 2, 1894, pp. 311-323, esp. p. 321. 

32) E. J. Rapson, The date of the Amohim Votnc Tablet of .Mathura, Indian 
Studies in Honor of Charles Rockwell Lanman, p. 51, and The Numeral 40 in 
Inscriptions at Mathura during the Saka and Kusana period, Acta Or., vol. XI, 
1933, p. 263. 

33) J. Ph. Vogel, La sculpture de Mathura, p. 127. 
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wards, which was customary in the first half of the 1st century of 
the Kaniska era. 

Luders’ List N° 48 is again a “pratima sarwatobhadrika”, and, 
judging by the rubbing, acolytes are standing at the right and left 
of the figures on the four sides. 

The sculpture was discovered at Kahkali Tila, and is now in the 
Lucknow Provincial Museum. The inscription round about the 
base runs as follows: 

A. 1. “.(6.>)..he..di 10 

B. 1. etasya purwaya varanato ga(na)- 

C. 1. to aryyahalak(I)yato kulato 

D. 1. vajanagarit(o) s(a)kh(a)t(o) si(ri)yat(o) 

A. 2.dat(i)sya sisiniye 

B. 2. mahanandisya sadhacariye 

C. 2. balava(r)maye nandaye ca sisiniye 

D. 2. aka (or a)maye nirvvarttana. 

A. 3. -(sya) dh(I)tu gramiko jayadevasya vadhuye 

B. 3. (gra)miko jayanagasya dharm(m)apatniye sihadata(sya?) 

C. 3- (matu ?.^)...pa(or la?)ye danam.” 

The translation runs: 

(“Success! In the year) (6?), the.(month of) winter, on the 

10th day, on this occasion as specified (was dedicated) this gift 
of ...pa(or la) (mother of?) Sihadata, first wife of the village 
headman Jayanaga, the daughter-in-law of the village headman 
Jayadeva, daughter of... at the request of Aka (or a)ma, the female 
pupil of Nanda and of Balavarma, the sadhacari of Mahanandi, 
female pupil of Dati, of the Varana gana, the Aryya-Halak(I)ya 
kula, the Vajanagarl sakha and the Si(ri)ya sambhoga.” 

The inscription does not mention the name of a reigning 
monarch, so that the possibility exists that this sculpture dates from 
the Post-Kusana period. The number in the date has a peculiar 
shape g and according to Buhler must be read as 40, but in our 
opinion it does not look very much like the ordinary sign for 40 ^®), 

34) Rubbing in Ind.^ vol. 1, 1892, 11. 

35) See also Luders' opinion in Three early Brahml Inscriptions, Ep. Ind., 
vol. 9, l907-’08, pp. 239-248, esp. p. 244. 
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although it is possible that the number was damaged and there¬ 
fore is mis-shapen. As it now stands it resembles the much later 6 
5 , but we do not dare to take a decision. Further, the script makes 
a very slovenly impression, written rather slantingly, so that on 
account of details, such as the form of the ya with a loop at the left, 
we may surmise that the script dates from the very latest time of 
the Kusanas, or even from the Post-Kusana period. In the character 
ku in line C. 1: kulato the sub-joined u slopes somewhat down¬ 
wards, which appears in this character between the years 70 and 
120 of the Kaniska era. The script of this inscription deserves 
notice also on account of the remarkable ligature nda, in which 
the sub-joined da in lines B. 2: nandisya and C. 2; nandaye strongly 

resembles the sub-joined ya 

Adding one thing and another to the fact that this object is a 
“pratima sarwatobhadrika”, it is very probable that N° 48 belongs 
to the beginning of the Post-Kus^a period. Meanwhile as long 
as no reproduction of the image is available we could suggest 106 
as a possible date for N° 48 placing an interrogation-mark behind 
it. 

Proceeding we now come to N° 50 of Luders’ List. This 
figure of Vardhamana, found at Kahkall Tila, is now in the 
Lucknow Provincial Museum. The inscription on the base runs 
as follows: 

1. “....(7?) he 2 di 1 asya purvvaya varanato ganato ayya nyi- 

stakulato (sa). 

2. ..khato sirigrihato sabhogato bahavo vacak(o) ca ganino ca 
samadi.. 

3. ..vasya dinarasya sisini ayya jinadasi panatidhari taya sisini 
a(yya?) 

4. ghakarabapanatiharama(or a?)sopavasini bubusya dhita ra- 
jyavasusya dhama.... 

5. d(e)vilasya matu visnubhavasya pidamahika vijayasiriye dana 
vadha.... 

6 .” 

36) Rubbing in Ep. Ind., vol. 2, 1894, N° 36. 
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The translation is as follows: 

“.(7?), the 2nd (month of) winter, on the 1st day, on this 

occasion as specified, (was erected this image of) Vadha(mana), 
the gift of Vijayasiri, daughter of Bubu, first wife of Rajyavasu, 
mother of Devila, paternal grandmother of Visnubhava, who 
fasted for a month, the panatihara of A(yya)....ghakaraba (who 
is) the female pupil of the venerable panatidhari Jinadasi, the 
female pupil of Dinara, the great (?) preacher, gani and samadi (?) 
of the Varana gana, the Ayyanyista(?) kula, the sa(rnkasiya) 
sakha, and the Sirigriha sambhoga.” 

The date of the year is undecipherable ^J.. It could also be the 
number for 50. In the case of 7 the possibility exists that a decimal 
stood before it so that nothing certain as to the date can be said. 

The general impression of the script is that it is not exceptionally 
slovenly and slantingly written, but several characters show a later 
form which points to a date in the last decennia of the Kusana 
period, or in the first decennia of the following century; besides 
this, the box-head is present, but has not yet developed into a 
horizontal line which occurs in the later Post-Kusana period. 

In the character ku, line 1: kulato the horizontal cross-bar 
of the ka is no longer purely horizontal but rather bent, and 
the It below is again composed of two lines, the upper one being 
horizontal, and the lower one descending in a curve. This same 
peculiarity we found already in the inscription N° 32 of Luders’ 
List of the year 25 (read 125) of the Kaniska era. The sub-joined 

u in line 5: matu and visnuhhavasya displays the bent 
line, although no second horizontal line is visible above it. The 
sub-joined ya in line 1: asya-, line 4: hiibusya, ra]yavasusya\ line 3: 
vasyUf dinar asya, ayya\ line 5: d(ejvilasya and visnuhhavasya, 
draws the right upright very high up, even to the top line of the 

other characters ^ . We have met with this peculiarity in in¬ 
scriptions from the end of the Ku^a period and onwards. The 
ha takes the right stroke nearly down to the base line of the 
character Wl in line \ '. he\ line 2: sirigrihato\ line 4: panatihara'. 
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line 5: pidamahika\ moreover the lower corners are very sharp. 
The na has a rather round shape in line 1: varanato and ganato\ 
line 2: ganmo\ line 3; panatidhari\ line 4: panatihara\ line 5: 
visnuhhavasya. Then in nearly all cases the ya has a loop at the 
left but the central vertical line does not always lean to the left, 
for instance in line 1: purvvaya and ayya\ line 3: ayya and pana- 
tidharr, line 5: vijayasiriye. Finally, let us mention the shape of the 
da which displays a sharp corner at the left, and slants downwards 
to the right ^ as for example in line 3: dinarasya, jinadasi-, line 5: 
d(^e')vilasya, ptdamahika and dana. The na in very many cases 
strongly resembles the ta as for example in line 5; dana, a peculiar¬ 
ity even more pronounced in later script 'f\. 

All the peculiarities we have summed up prove that the script, 
although not so very late, still in any case does not date from the 
beginning of the Kusana time, and rather belongs to the last 
decennia of that period, more likely even to the beginning of 
the Post-Kusana period. 

There is still one fact that might point to a date in the Post- 
Kusana time. In the inscription the donor of the Vardhamana 
image is more explicitly indicated as the mother of D(e)vila, 
and the grandmother on the paternal side of Visnubhava. Now, 
we have been informed in the inscription N° 36 of Luders’ List 
dated in the year 31 (read 131) of the Kaniska era^"^), that the 
image which bears that inscription was dedicated by a certain 
Grahasiri, the wife of Devila. Unfortunately we are not certain 
whether this son of Vijayasiri and the husband of Grahasiri were 
one and the same person, for Grahasiri does not say of herself that 
she was the mother of Visnubhava, as well as the wife of Devila. 
In that case there would be no doubt whatever. Now it would not 
be impossible, that, if both Devilas were one and the same person, 
Grahasiri had not yet had a son when she dedicated the image 
N° 36 of Luders’ List, but that, when her mother-in-law donated 
the image N° 50 of Luders’ List she (Grahasiri) had in the mean¬ 
time given birth to a son Visnubhava. According to this argument 


37) See pp. 276-277. 
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image N° 50 would then be of later date than image N° 36, and 
therefore would have to be dated later than the year 131 of the 
Kamska era. It is also possible that Grahasiri was already the 
mother of Devila in 131, but that for want of space this could not 
be cut into the stone. In favour of this pleads the fact that, as we 
saw, part of the inscription of N° 36 was engraved on the side of 
the image. 

Now follow Nos 53 and 54 of Luders’ List. We will first deal 
with N° 54, because we have a reproduction of this figure at our 
disposal (see fig. 59). This image was found at Kahkali Tlla and 
is now in the Lucknow Provincial Museum. It represents the 
goddess Sarasvati sitting in a squatting position. In her left hand 
she holds a book, and with her right hand she clasps a rosary, of 
which on investigation four beads can still be seen. The rest of the 
hand as well as the head is broken off. The goddess sits in front 
of a stone background upon a dais, which is placed on a socle. On 
either side of this dais stands an adorant. The figure at her left 
raises his hands in anjali, the other figure carries an urn, or jar, 
presumably for holy water, on a cloth in his hands, an attitude 
which adorants often show. Now the arrangement of the sculpture: 
the worshipped figure seated or standing on a dais, superimposed 
on a base on which the dedication is inscribed, while on both sides 
adorants are standing on the base itself, is one of the specific 
characteristics of Post-Kusana art, see for example the Jina figures 
Luders’ List Nos 24 (see textfig. 22 on p. 241), 25 ^®), 27 ^®), 
48^“), and 122 (see textfig. 23 on p. 246), which, judging from 
the reproductions and rubbings show a similar arrangement. 

The inscription ^^) on the dais and on the socle runs as follows: 

1. “(sid)dham sava 50 4 hemamtamase catu(r)tth(e) 4 divas(e) 
10 a- 

2. sya purwayam koleyato ganato sthaniyato kulato 

3. vairato sakhato srIgrh(a)to sambhogato vacakasyaryya 

38) Rubbing in Ep. Ind., vol. 2, 1894, N° 13. 

39) Rubbing in Ep. Ind., vol. 1, 1892, N° 3. 

40) Rubbing in Ep. Ind., vol. 1, 1892, N° 11. 

41) Rubbing in Ep. Ind., vol. 1, 1892, N° 21. 
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4. (gha)sta(or u?)hastisya sisyo ganisya aryya maghahastisya 
sraddhacaro vacakasya a- 

5. ryya devasya nirwarttana govasya sihaputrasya lohikakaraka- 
sya danaip 

6. sarwasatv(a)n(a)m hitasukha ekasarasvati pratlsthavita 
stavatale(na) danavato 

7. dha(r)m(e?).” 

The translation is as follows: 

“Success! In the year 54, in the fourth month of winter, 4, on the 
10th day, on this occasion as specified, a Sarasvatl, the gift of the 
smith Gova, son of Siha, (was) erected at the request of the 
preacher the venerable Deva, the sraddhacaro of the ganin the 
venerable Maghahasti, the pupil of the preacher the venerable 
(Gha)sta(or u?)hasti, of the Koleya gana, the Sthaniya kula, the 
Vaira sakha, the Srigrha sambhoga, for the welfare of all beings.” 

In the script various characteristics can be observed. In general 
the box-head is strongly marked. The character ku shows in line 2: 
kulato a form, which is precisely the same in the Gupta inscriptions, 

for the sub-joined u has become a comma under the character 
Further the y, in line 3: srlgrh(^ajto also has the same shape 
as in the inscriptions of the Gupta period, namely a cedilla turning 

to the right In the inscriptions from the Kusana time, and the 

early Post-Kusana period, the r seldom appears, and is mostly sub¬ 
stituted by n. The superscribed o has the form of an accolade, such 
as the later North-Indian alphabets mostly show, and the ancient 

v-form is completely lost:'*’ in place of ^ ; see for example the 
four o’s in line 2, and the four o’s in line 3. Most sa’s still show the 
older form, but the sa in line 1: divas(e) seems to show the later 
form with a loop added to the lower left corner, just as was mostly 
customary in the Gupta period W. Further, ha and la show very 
sharp lower corners, as for example in line 1: hemamta\ line 3: 
srlgrh(a)to\ line 4: (gha)sta(ox: u?)hastisya, maghahastisya-, line 
5: sihaputrasya-, line 6: hit a-. IT* ; and line 2: kulato-, line 5: lohi- 

kakarakasya-, line 6: stavatale(na)-."^ . 
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We must specially mention that in the original photograph the 
character tu in line 1 is more distinct than in the rubbing (see fig. 
59). We discern a distinct little arch at the foot of the ta which 
is also a more recent feature, as we have already mentioned in con¬ 
nection with the character ku. In the older inscriptions tu is con¬ 
tinually repeated with a horizontal line The ya shows a loop 
at the left side and the middle upright inclines almost always to 
the left, line 2: purvvayam, koliyato, sthaniyato\ line 3: aryya\ line 
4: aryya\ line 5: aryya. It is possible that finally the character ra in 
line 4: sraddhacaro and line 5: lohikakarakasya shows a later form 

owing to the upward curve of the vertical stroke J and also per¬ 
haps the anusvara, on account of the fact that it seems to be a 
dash in line 5: danam. 

All these peculiarities in style and character-forms indicate that 
the inscription must be later than the year 54 of Kaniska’s chron¬ 
ological system. As no reigning monarch is mentioned in the con¬ 
tents there is no objection to express our opinion that the image of 
Sarasvatl, Luders’ List N° 54, must be dated 100 years later, and 
indeed in the year 154 of the Kaniska era, that is to say in 232 A.D. 

Now, according to the inscription this Sarasvatl image was made 
at the insistence of the preacher Aryya Deva, the companion of the 
ganin Aryya Maghahasti, pupil of the preacher Aryya Hastihasti of 
the Koliya gana, the Sthaniya kula, the Vaira sakha, the Srigrha 
sambhoga. This same person is mentioned in the inscription on the 
image N° 53 of Luders’ List, a Jainistic image found at Kahkall 
Ilia, at present in the Lucknow Provincial Museum. The in¬ 
scription^^) on the base runs as follows: 

1. “siddha samvatsar(e) dvapana 50 2 hemantu(ma)sa pratha- 
(ma) divasa pa(m)cavlsa 20 5 asma ksun(e) k(o)liy(a)to 
ganato 

2. verato sakhato stanikiy(a)to kulat(o) srigrhato sambhogato 
vacakasyaryya ghastuhastisya 

3. sisyo ganisyaryya ma(rn)guhastisya sadhacaro vacako aryya 
dev(o) tasya nirwartana surasya srama- 


42) Rubbing in Ep. Ind,, vol. 2, 1894, 18. 
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4. nakaputrasya golikasya lohikakarakasya danam sarvva- 
satvanam hitasukhayastu —” 

Translation: 

“Success! In the year fifty-two, 52, the first month of winter, on 
the twenty-fifth day, 25, at that moment (was dedicated this) gift 
of the smith Golika, the Sura, the son of Sramanaka, at the request 
of the preacher, the venerable Deva, the sraddhacara of the gani, 
the venerable Ma(rn)guhasti, the pupil of the preacher, the 
venerable Ghastuhasti of the Koliya gana, the Vera sakha, the 
Stanikiya kula, the Srigrha sambhoga. May it be for the welfare 
and happiness of all creatures!’’ 

N° 53 of Luders’ List was therefore also made at the insistence 
of the preacher, the venerable Deva, the sraddhacara of the gani, 
the venerable Ma(m)guhasti, etc., etc., and it seems to us that there 
can be no doubt about the identity of those two persons. Conse¬ 
quently there is a great chance that N° 53 of Luders’ List has up 
till now likewise been dated much too early, and probably rightly 
belongs to the year 152 of the Kaniska era. 

Concerning the palaeographic details, we find in the first place 

an exceptionally late form of the character ku in line 2: kulato ^ • 
The cedilla is very large here and drawn far to the left, a form 
closely resembling that of the Gupta period. The superscribed o 

has again the same form as in Luders’ List N° 54 in line 2: 
verato, sakhato and sambhogato. The characters ha and la have 
sharp lower corners, for example in line 2: mgrhato, ghastuhastisya\ 
line 3: ma(m)guhastisya\ line 4: lohikakarakasya, hita\XS\ 2 LV\.di line 

2: kulat(oj\ line 4: lohikakarakasya tI. The na often has a 
decidedly round form 90, for example in line 1: ksun(e) ; line 3: 
ganisya\ line 4: sramanaka. The anusvara tends to-become a dash for 
example in line 2: sarnbhogMo and line 4: danam and satvdnarn. 

Finally the r is again remarkable in line 2: grhato ^ . As a whole 

the script makes a slanting impression, and the box-head is very 
strongly developed in the characters suitable for it. All the points 
enumerated therefore, wholly confirm our opinion that in the date 

Van LohuizeN'DE Leeuw, The “Scythian” Period 19 
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of N° 53 the number for 100 has been omitted, and that it therefore 
really originates from the year 152. 

The following image, N° 55 of Luders’ List, has already been 
discussed and it was proved that the image ought not to be 
dated in the year 57, but in 157. 

N° 57 of Luders’ List (see fig. 52) is cut into the socle of a 
standing Jina image, found at Kahkall Tlla, and now in the 
Lucknow Provincial Museum. The image itself is broken up, and 
only the feet remain to be seen. They are standing on a dais the 
base of which is decorated with some arched lines. In 1887 
Buhler read the inscription as follows : 

1. “namo arahamtanam, namo siddhana sam 60, 2 

2. gra 3 di 5 etaye purvaye rarakasya arya kakasaghastasya 

3. sisya atapiko gahabaryasya nirvartana caturvarnasya sarngha- 
sya 

4. ya..dinna patibha(bho?)ga 1 (?) ] (?) vaihikaye datti.” 

In 1904, Luders ^^) amended rdraksya to vdcakasya, and gahaba¬ 
ryasya to grahabalo tasya. Finally, in 1909 '‘“) Rakhal Das Ba- 
NDYOPADHYAYA changed the reading once more, and he is, as far 
as we know, the last author who has written about the inscription 
on this base. According to him it runs as follows: 

1. “namo arhamtanam namo siddhana (m) sam 60 2 

2. gr 3, di 5, etaye purvaye rarakasya arya kaka maghastisya 

3. sisya atapiko gahabayasya nivartana catuvanisya sarnghasya 

4. yatha dinnam patibhagam, aihikaye detti.” 

He gives the translation as; 

“Adoration to the Arhats, adoration to the Siddhas, the year 62, 
the summer(month) 3, the day 5, on the above date (this has been 


43) See Ch. IV, pp. 254-259. 

44) G. Buhler, the authenticity of the Jaina Traditions, W.Z.K.M., 
voL I, 1887, pp. 165-180, esp. p. 172. 

45) H. Luders, Epigraphical Notes, 19, Mathura Jaina image Inscription 
of Sam 62, Ind. Ant., vol, 33, 1904, p. 105. 

46) Rakhal Das Bandyopadhyaya (= Rakhal Das Banerji), Mathura 
Inscriptions in the Indian Museum. f.A.S.B., New Series, vol. V, 1909, pp- 237- 
244, esp. p. 239. 
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accomplished) at the request of the Atapika Gahabaya, the female 
pupil of Arya Kakamaghasti, a native of Rara. (For the acceptance 
of) the community which includes the four classes. What has been 
given per share is being given for the purposes of this world.” 

Banerji’s reading is: maghastisya instead of saghastasya\ dett'i 
instead of datti, just as he supplements in line 4 ya to yatha, while 
he often reads an a, where Buhler read <5. We fully agree with all 
this, but personally would prefer to read rarakasya instead of rara- 
kasya. The photograph and rubbing ^^) clearly show that the two 
aksaras for ra are exactly the same. It is, however, possible that the 
engraver made a mistake here, and should really have written vaca- 
kasya, as Luders will have it, for that is the word which we would 
expect to find at this place before arya. However, the character 
is clearly no va. Banerji’s changing of sisya to sisya must be based 
upon a misunderstanding, for in fact the first j is a and not a sa. 
Buhler read sisya, but he did not draw the inference that a female 
pupil was meant, witness his translation: “at the request of the 
atapiko Grahabala, the pupil of the preacher, the venerable Kaka- 
saghasta.” Rakhal Das Banerji, however, adopted this a and 
it was in connection with the, in his opinion, feminine gahabayasya, 
that he translated this passage as: “Gahabaya, the female pupil 
of the preacher, the venerable Kakasaghasta.” However, the 
rubbing shows sisyo rather than sisja. This form also corresponds, 
grammatically speaking, better with atapiko following it, both 
nominatives masculine gender. If the sculptor had indeed wished 
to state that atapika Gahabaya was a female pupil of the venerable 
Kaka Maghasti, then he would most certainly have used the word 
sisini. In twelve inscriptions which we examined, in which 
female pupils were mentioned, the word sihni was used ten times, 
or written in a slightly different way*®). Twice arntevasi- 
kirii *®) was used. The frequent use of the word sisini when a 


47) Rakhal Das Bandyopadhyaya, pi. X, III. 

48) Namely the numbers of Luders’ Lht: 16, 18, 24, 32, 48, 50, 70, 75, 
86, and 117. 

49) Luders’ List Nos 38 and 67. 
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female pupil was indicated, makes it even more probable that 
really s/sj'o and not s/sya has to be read. 

We do not dare to say anything very positive about the con¬ 
troversy between Buhler, Luders and Rakhal Das Banerji 
about the fourth character of the word which follows s/syo, id 
est gahaba... etc. 

In 1891 Buhler changed his mind and was more inclined to 
read Further on in the inscription there are no other Id^ 

with which we could compare the character in question. There 
are several yd% for example one at the beginning of line 4, which 
have a much rounder shape'X* than the character in question, while 
others for example in line 2 oa are rather more square, but not 
decidedly as sharp as the aksara in question Q, while the space 
between the three uprights of this character seems to be very un¬ 
equally divided, in contrast to all the other yd^ which occur in 
this piece, so that there are objections to read the character as ya, 
while on the other hand there is no urgent necessity to read it 
as la, unless it is pointed out that another inscription mentions 
a certain atapika Grahabala, which name indeed greatly resembles 
that in the inscription in question Buhler and Luders have 
pointed out this conformity and we surmise that this was one 
of the reasons why they read the disputed character in the in¬ 
scription in question as la. As said Rakhal Das Banerji more¬ 
over read an a in the name. 

According to us there can, however, be no question of an ^ 
in gahaba..asya because that vowel is always indicated by a 
horizontal dash, and preferably at the right-hand corner, while 
in this case a line clearly runs perpendicularly upwards, which 
might be a crack in the stone, but certainly is not an a, and at most 
could be a superscribed r and attached i or only a mutilated i. We 
are, however, of the opinion that of all possibilities, the whole 
character concerned might at best be a la. The horizontal stroke 


50) G. Buhler, New Excavations tn Mathura, W voL V, 1891, 
pp. 59-63, esp. p. 63. He changes gahabaryasa into grahabalasya. 

51) Namely Luders’ List, 58. 
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on the left upright of the character which can still be seen on the 
photograph, is a characteristic of the la. The too long lower line 
at the right-hand corner might be accounted for by a slip of the 
hand of the sculptor. 

It is evident that especially the last part of the inscription 
strongly deviates from what one generally finds in these votive 
inscriptions. If we compare the text of this one with other in¬ 
scriptions of almost the same year, namely, of the years 60, 74 
and 80 of the Kaniska era, the difference is striking. The in¬ 
vocation to the Arhats we will leave out of consideration, for we 
meet with that in other inscriptions also. The remarkable thing 
about this inscription, however, is that in the transcriptions of 
Luders, Buhler and Banerji the name of the donor is apparently 
not mentioned. The customary sequence in a votive inscription is 
as follows; in the specimina of the Kaniska dynasty, first the name 
of the reigning king is mentioned in the genitive, then the year 
of the Kaniska era, the month, and the day; after that, mostly 
etdye purvvdye (or a somewhat similar form), sometimes also 
etasmin ksune (or a similar form). Then the person is named at 
whose instigation the dedication of the image was brought about, 
whereby his or her teacher (male or female) is explicitly stated. 
Sometimes also the guru of that religious instructor is again men¬ 
tioned, once in a while also the one of that teacher, so that a whole 
hierarchy of religious teachers is communicated to us and at the 
same time we learn to which gana, kula, sarnbhoga and ^kha 
they belong. After this explanation comes the name of the donor 
in genitive, then follows the description of the gift followed by 

ddnam or deti, id est “this is the gift of .” A difficulty 

in translating these inscriptions is formed by the fact that attri¬ 
butes are not put in the same case as the word to which they belong. 

In view of the just mentioned sequence we would like to read 
and translate with all reserve the inscription as follows; 

1. “namo arahamtanam namo siddhana(m) sam 60 2 

2. gra 3 di 5 etaye purvaye rarakasya arya kakama(m)ghastisya 

3. sisyo atapiko gahabalasya ni(r) vartana catuvanisya samghasya 

4. yathadinna patibhaga—vaihi(k)aye detti—.” 
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Translated: 

“Adoration to the Arhats, adoration to the Siddhas. In the 
year 62, the 3rd (month of) summer, on the 5th day, on this 
occasion as specified, a gift of honour has been given to the 
fourfold community by Vaihi(k)a at the request of the atapika 
Gahabala, the pupil (of the preacher?), the venerable Kaka 
Ma(tp)ghasti in the same way as it has been given ®^) at (a) 
former occasion(s).” 

It is palaeographically remarkable that the characters in general 
have a much later form than those in the already mentioned in¬ 
scriptions of the years 60, 74 and 80. The anusvara, for instance, 
in line 1, apfh.ars twice as a horizontal dash instead of a dot. The 
socle, therefore, apparently does not date from 62, but from l62. 
In our opinion, the character ma is decisive. The photograph in 
our possession, as well as the rubbing in the article by Rakhal 
Das Bandyopadhyaya show this character clearly in three places, 
twice in line 1: namo, and once in line 2: mci(m)ghasUsya. Luders, 
however, reads saghasta here, but the disputed character seems to 
us to be more like a ma than a sa. In the first two cases the aksara 

looks like so that the single ma \s, JJ. The third time ma 
takes the form \J, just as in several Gupta inscriptions in which 
the bend has disappeared from the left upright. 

According to Buhler ®®) these two forms which greatly 
resemble each other do not appear in inscriptions dating from 
the years 70 A.D. to 250 A.D. This is speaking rather broadly, 
for as we shall see later on, the ma appears already earlier in this 
later form ®®) namely from about 190 A.D., so that we conclude 
that the piece dates from the time between the Kusanas and the 


52) patibhaga = pratibhaga in Sanskrit, comp. Kulluka in his commentary 
on Manu 8, 307 = phalakusumasakatrnadyupayanarn pratidinagrahyam (so the 
daily gifts of honour of fruits etc. to the king). We owe this to Professor Gonda. 

53) Compare grahapalaye on p. 295. 

54) For instance in a vow; yathadinna ~ yathMatta in Sanskrit (for example 
in the Ratmyand) comp: yathakhyata = as told in olden times; yathagata = 
as people used to go in former times. 

55) G. Buhler, Indische Palaeographtej Table III. 

56) SeeCh. VI, pp. 315-317. 
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Guptas, and judging by the form of the ma from after 190 A.D. 
or, if we put the year of the date in the terms of the Kaniska era, 
then from the year 162 = 240 A.D. 

This time we have been able to come to a decision based solely 
on palaeographic grounds, and without having seen the image. 
We can imagine for ourselves, in a way, what this image looked 
like originally. It probably was a naked standing Jina, just like 
those of the years 105 and 115 which we have already discussed, 
only in a somewhat further developed form. That this image on 
the other hand did not originate from the time of the Gupta 
period is proved by the remarkable shape of the raised pedestal 
with the strange arched lines which we have not yet met with 
in like form in Gupta art. 

There is, however, a similar socle in Kusana art, dated in the 
year 9 published by Rakhal Das Banerji (see fig. 64). 
This also represents a naked standing Jina. At the right of the 
principal figure two small male adorants are standing, back to 
back, and at the left stands a female adorant. On either side of 
the sculpture is a slender column with a capital. The back of the 
piece represents a tall tree with leaves, branches and clusters of 
flowers. At the right of the tree stands the figure of a small woman 
with a garland of flowers in her right hand, while a little child 
stands before her. 

The inscription on the pedestal is as follows; 

1. “siddham sam 9 he 3 di 10 | graham (i)trasya dhitu su- 
khasirisya vadhu ekadalasya 

2. koliyato ganato j (a)rya taraka(s)ya | kutu(m)biniye 

3. thaniyato kulato vair(a)to (sakha)to | (ni)va(r)tana | gra- 
hapalaye dati.” 

There is a very short inscription of two lines between the feet of 
the figure running: 1. “Arya pragha- 2. masya sisini”, id est, “the 
female pupil of the venerable Praghama”, which according to 

57) Luders’ List, N° 22a. 

58) Rakhal Das Banerji, New Brahnii Inscriptions of the Scythian Period, 
Ep. Ind., vol. 10, 1909-’10, pp. 106-121, esp. pp. 109-110, N° III. 

59) liie first two aksaras might also be read as ava. 
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Banerji (who moreover reads Aghamasyd), concerns the donor of 
the sculpture. We cannot agree with this. In these inscriptions 
“pupil of so and so” is a very frequent addition to the name of the 
male or female preacher, at whose instigation the image was made, 
so that probably this is the case in this instance as well. 

After contemplation of this inscription, we noticed the strange 
sequence of the words. On the reproduction of this image in Ep. 
Ind., vol. 10, opposite page 109, we see that the inscription is cut 
on the front and on the left side. In our opinion we obtain a 
significant and logical sequence of the words when we first take 
that part of the inscription written on the side of the image, then 
proceed to the front, taking first the two lines between the feet, 
then the left “lotus-petal”, after which the right-hand part of 
the top line and finally the right-hand “lotus-petal”. For the sake 
of clarity we have put a vertical line between the diverse parts of 
the transcription on p. 295. The inscription, read in the above- 
mentioned sequence then, is as follows: 

“siddham sam 9 he 3 di 10 koliyato ganato thaniyato kulato 
vair(a)to (sakha)to arya praghamasya sisini (a)rya taraka- 
(s)ya (ni)va(r)tana graham (i)trasya dhitu sukhasirisya 
vadhu ekadalasya kuhi(tn)biniye grahapalaye dati.” 

The translation of the inscription in this sequence is: 

“Success! In the year 9, the 3rd (month) of winter, on the 10th 
day; the gift of Grahapala, wife of Ekadala, daughter-in-law of 
Sukhasiri and daughter of Graham (i)tra, at the request of the 
venerable Taraka, the female pupil of the venerable Praghtoa of 
the KoHya gana, the Thaniya kula, the Vaira sakha.” 

According to the inscription the piece is dated in the year 9, 
and as Rakhal Das Banerji even says: “... in the year 9 of the 
Kushana era and must probably be referred to the reign of the 
emperor Kanishka.” We regret that we cannot agree with this. 
The inscription at first sight makes the impression of being of a 
later date. The characters have been very carelessly cut out, which 


60) Rakhal Das Banerji, New Brahnii Inscriptions of the Scythian Period, 
Ep. Ind., vol. 10, 1909-TO, pp. 109-110. 
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cannot be due to the wearing away of the stone. The ligature sya 
is too late for the year 9 of Kaniska: in line 1: sukhasirasya and 
ekadalasya one can clearly see that the right-hand stroke of the ya 
continues rather far upwards. The ya has in all cases a small loop, 
e.g. in line 2: koliyato and kutu(in)hiniye\ line 3: thaniyato and 
grahapalaye oii. The s in the ligature sya in line 1: grahamfijtra- 
sya and ekadalasya seems to show a small loop in the left lower 
corner ^y- The character ku in line 3; kulato shows the typical 

late form which we are accustomed to find during the Post-Kusana 

period ^. Finally it may be mentioned that the box-head in the 

characters suitable to it is greatly accentuated, and every now and 
then takes the shape of a large nail-head. A conclusive proof for 
the impression that the inscription is late is the form of the letter 
ma in line 2 between the feet This form of ma in our opinion 
positively does not occur in the year 9 of the Kaniska era, but is 
more likely to be, just as in the inscriptions which have been 
discussed, the prototype of the letter ma in the Gupta time. We 
therefore consider ourselves justified in dating the image in the 
year 109 of the Kaniska era. 

As the two images with pedestals on which arched lines or 
curves have been cut, are not so distant in time from each 
other, namely 109 and 162, such a decoration of the pedestals 
was apparently not uncommon in the Post-Kusana period, so that 
it would be rash to ascribe Luders’ List N° 57 to the Gupta period. 
There are too many iconographic, palaeographic, epigraphic and 
stylistic conformities with the images and inscriptions of the Post- 
Kusana period. 

One might ask why we have dwelt at such length on the in¬ 
scription N° 57 of Luders’ List. The reason for this is the fore- 
mentioned fact that Luders believed that in this inscription and 
also in N° 58 the same person is mentioned, namely the atapika 
Grahabala, pupil of the preacher Arya Kakama(m)ghasti, which 
last could be the same as the preacher Arya Kakuhastha(or i?), 
who is mentioned in the inscription N° 58 of Luders’ List. 
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The inscription®^) N° 58 of Luders’ Ust, inscribed on the 
pedestal of a seated Jina figure, discovered at Kahkall Tlla, now 
in the Lucknow Provincial Museum, runs; 

1. “siddha(m) sa 60 2 va 2 di 5 etasya puvaya vacakasya 
ayakakuhastha(or i?)s(y)a 

2. varanaganiyasa sis(y)o grahabalo atapiko tasa nivartana...” 
Translated: 

“Success! In the year 62 the 2nd (month of) the rainy season, 
on the 5th day, on this occasion as specified at the request of the 
atapika Grahabala the pupil of the preacher the venerable Kaku- 
hastha(i?) of the Varana gana.” 

If it is correct that, as Luders believes, in the inscriptions N° 57 
and N° 58, one and the same person is mentioned, then the con¬ 
clusion is justified that both pieces date from about the same 
time, and seeing that we could make it acceptable on various 
grounds that N° 57 dates from the year 162, then N° 58 must 
belong to the same year. On reading the names in this last in¬ 
scription that of atapika Grahabala is very distinct. The name of 
his teacher, which Luders reads as Karkuhastha, can according to 
us be read just as well as Kakuhastha(or i?), as the characters are 
very near to the upper edge of the inscription. Consequently the r, 
written above the letter ka is very indistinct and perhaps never 
was there at all, as might also be the case with the i above the liga¬ 
ture stha. Although the names in both mentioned inscriptions, even 
when we read in N° 58, kakuhastisya, are not quite the same, they 
still show a very strong conformity. In both cases a person is spoken 
of whose name begins with Grahaba... or Gahaba... (which is 
the same in Sanskrit and Prakrit). Both persons bear the epitheton 
atapika, which in other inscriptions of this kind, as far as we have 
been able to trace, is never used. Both are pupils of a person 
whose name begins with Kaka or Kaku, and ends in hasti or hasthi, 
which deviations appear regularly in these inscriptions. 

Further, the dates of both inscriptions are not so far distant 
from each other, so that it is quite possible that one and the same 
person is mentioned in both inscriptions. Noting, moreover, that 

61) Rubbing in Ep. Ind., vol. 2, 1894, N° 19. 
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in the inscription we meet with the ki^ in kakuhastha^ot i? )s(y)a 
in a form which was used only after the year 115 of the Kaniska 

era with the na in a distinctly round form in varanaganiyasa 

and finally with the accentuated box-head, it appears very likely 
to us that the piece dates from the year 162 of the Kaniska era. 
The fact that the persons mentioned in Nos 57 and 58 are moreover 
one and the same, is not used as a decisive factor as the above 
mentioned palaeographic arguments are sufficient proof in them¬ 
selves. 

After this ample discussion of Nos 57 and 58 of Luders’ List 
follows N° 71 as a very interesting piece from a palaeographical 
point of view. It is a Jina image found at Kahkall Tlla and now 
in the Lucknow Provincial Museum. The date was formerly read 
as 87 by Buhler but he was not quite certain about this. We 
regret we have no reproduction of this image at our disposal, 
though we presume that the piece might give the impression as 
belonging to Gupta art. But why? 

The inscription runs: 

“(Sam 80)9 gr 1 di ( 20 ?) a(smi) ksune uccenagarasyaryya 

kumaranandisisyasya mittrasya.... ” 

Translated: 

“In the year (89?) in the 1 st (month of) summer, on the 20 th(?) 
day, at this moment, (at the request?) of Mittra, the pupil of the 
venerable Kumaranandi, of the Uccenagara (sakha?).” 

Concerning the writing: all the characters have a very 
definite box-head, which has taken on the form of a nail-head, 
which is even now and again three-cornered. Various characters 
display peculiarities which we also meet with in Gupta script. 
Firstly, the character ku in the word kumaranandi. The sub¬ 
joined u is a. very large curl under the character, and the ka has a 
strongly bent cross-bar. Further the character gr in which 
the sub-joined r is a cedilla, as in Gupta writing, and in the Nagarl 
script of to-day. Then the na in ksune has a decidedly round form. 


62 ) Rubbing in Ep. Ind., vol. 1 , 1892 , N° 13. 
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It is possible that the ma in kumaranand't ^ already shows the 

later form but that is indistinct, and it could also be the older 

form X. Finally, the ^ in uccenagara is very late, and this 
character alone would already be decisive. All in all we therefore 
have perhaps arguments to surmise that the inscription N° 71 
of Luders’ List might date from the 2nd century of the Kaniska 
era instead of from the 1st, as Buhler thought. 


In completion we shall now mention in short several numbers 
from Luders’ List, which, although not dated, can be ascribed to 
the Post-Kusana period on account either of the form of the 
characters or of the contents. 

First of all comes N° 84 ®^), which on account of the very late 
form of the character na X must be put in this category. 

Then follows N° 113 ®^). Here the form of the character ku 

points to a time after the year 120 of the Kaniska era ^. 

N° 118®®) also belongs to a later period, witness again the 
slanting form of the character ku, which displays a still more 

sloping phase of development 

N° 119 mentions Aryya Sandhi®®), pupil of Aryya Balattrata, 
who is also mentioned in Luders’ List N° 32. We are convinced 
that this last piece ®'^) dates from the year 125 of the Kaniska era, 
and therefore N° 119 must also belong to that time. Perhaps we can 
define the date even more accurately, for in N° 32 a pupil of Aryya 
Sandhi is mentioned and we are therefore probably in a somewhat 
later time than that to which N° 119 belongs, so that N° 119 of 
Luders’ List perhaps was made before the year 125. Apart from 
the conformity to N° 32 the palaeography of N° 119 also points 
to a date after the year 100 of the Kaniska era, to mention only 


63) Rubbing in Ep. Ind., vol. 1, 1892, N° 15. 

64) Rubbing in Ep. Ind.^ vol. 1, 1892, N° 23. 

65) Rubbing in Ep. Ind., vol. 2, 1894, N° 33. 

66) Rubbing in Ep. Ind., vol. 2, 1894, N° 34. 

67) See pp. 274-276. 
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the form in line 3 of the m ^ ^ and that of tu and u in 
line 1. 

N° 121 and the next N° 122 which is again a “pratima 
sarvvatobhadrika”, also belong to the Post-Kusana time. Both 
make mention of Aryya Mihila, a pupil of Aryya Jestahasti, who 
is also spoken of in Luders’ List N° 20 . We have, we think, 

convincingly proved that this last mentioned inscription dates from 
the year 105, so that we can accept the statement that N°s 121 
and 122 both date from about that time. The palaeography of both 
inscriptions points to this, even judging only by the form of the 


characters u\, ku and sa in several ligatures in N° 122 


The inscription N° 123 of Luders’ List runs’^^): “Siddha(m) 
vacakasya dattasisyasya sihasya ni(vartana?)” i.e. “Success! at the 
request of the preacher SIha, the pupil of Datta”. This inscription 
mentions the same person as Luders’ List N° 29, namely SIha, 
pupil of Datta We have made it acceptable that this last in¬ 
scription dates from the Post-Kus^a period, and so we conclude 
that N° 123 of Luders’ List belongs to the same time, and pre¬ 
sumably about the year 150 of the Kaniska era. The sloping script 
fits in very well with this date. Finally the form of the lions (see 
textfig. 24 on p. 248) closely resembles that which we meet with 
in the Post-Kusana period. 


68) Rubbing in Ep, bid., vol. 1, 1892, 14. 

69) Rubbing in Ep, Ind., vol. 2, 1894, N° 37. 

70) See Ch. IV, pp. 244-246. 

71) Rubbing in F. S. Growse, Mathura Inscriptions, Ind. Ant., vol. 6, 1877, 
pp. 216-219, esp. p. 219, pi. II, fig. 8, or Mathura, A District Memoir, 2ncl ed., 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh Government Press, 1880, pi. opposite p. 108. 

72) See Ch. IV, pp. 246-249. 



CHAPTER SIX 


THE HISTORY OF THE POST-KUSANA 

PERIOD 

We have so far enumerated inscriptions from Luders’ List of 
which we were able to make plausible that they date from the 
Post-Kusana period, although we do not deny, that there may be 
specimens which have escaped our attention. Now we will discuss 
one more inscription which we will attempt to prove as belonging 
to the Post-Kusana period. 

In 1927 a fragment of an image with inscription on the base 
was discovered at Mathura (see fig. 67). The inscription was 
published by Daya Ram Sahni ^). According to this scholar, the 
script is that of the Kusana period. He probably bases this state¬ 
ment more on the contents of the inscription than on the form of 
the script itself, for on the base we read the following inscription; 

1. maharajadevaputrasya kaniskasya sarnvatsare 10 4 pausa- 
masa-divase 10 asmim divase pra(or a)varika-hasth(is)ya 

2. bha(or a)ryya samghila bhagavato pitamahasya sarnmya- 
sambuddhasya svamatasya devasya pujarttham prati- 
ma(or a)m pratistha- 

3. payati sarwa-dukkha-prahanarttharn. 

Translated: 

“On the 10th day of the month Pausa in the year 14 of the 
Maharaja-Devaputra Kanaka, on this day, Sarnghila, the wife of 
Pra(or a.^)varika Hasth(i.^) installs (this) image for the veneration 
of her favourite deity, the Bhagavat, the Pitamaha ^) (i.e. Gauta¬ 
ma Buddha), for the cessation of all misery.” 

1) Daya Ram Sahni, Mathura Pedestal Inscription of the Kushana year 14, 
Ep. Ind,, vol. 19, 1927-’28, pp. 96*97. 

2) In his editions of two inscriptions in which this word occurs N. G. Ma* 
JUMDAR leaves this word untranslated, Nalanda Inscription of Vipulasrimita, 
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So for Daya Ram Sahni it was a fact that the piece dated 
from the reign of Emperor Kaniska; with his own words: The 
present inscription is clearly dated in the year 14 of that King.” 
However, as we will see further on, the writing does not at all 
show the form of the Kusana period. Surely also Daya Ram 
Sahni found it striking that the characters ma, ha and m showed 
a deviating form, but he did not draw the necessary conclusion 
from this, checked as he was by his firm belief in the date 
mentioned in the inscription. After what has been discussed in the 
preceding Chapters, it is now obvious to ascribe the inscription in 
question to the Post-Kusana period instead of to the Kusana period, 
so that the piece rightly dates from the year 114 of the Kaniska 
era, i.e. 192 A.D. 

The fact that the date is explicitly indicated as: “Maharaja- 
devaputrasya Kaniskasya” forms a difficulty. The form of the 
characters, however, makes it altogether impossible to ascribe the 
piece to the reign of Kaniska. Two explanations could be suggested 
for the said peculiarity: 

Firstly, it is not unthinkable that, in the meantime, it was so 
long ago since Kaniska lived that it was considered necessary to 
mention his name explicitly as the founder of the era. In that case 
we should have to translate the text as follows: “In the l4th year 
of the Maharaja Devaputra Kaniska”, i.e. the l4th year of the 
era of (i.e. instituted by) Maharaja Devaputra Kaniska. However, 
we do not know of any other inscription which ought to be under¬ 
stood in this way It is true that in later times a clause is often 

Ep. Ind.f vol. 21, 1931-’32, pp. 97-101 and Kosam Inscriptio}! of the Ke'tgn of 
Maharaja Vaisravana of the Year 107, Ep. Ind., vol. 24, 1937, pp. 146« 148. 
In note 4 on p. 148 of this last article Majumdar says that the characters in the 
inscription of the year 14 show Gupta forms. 

3) Daya Ram Sahni, Mathura Pedestal Inscription of the Kushana year 14, 
Ep. Ind., vol. 19, 1927-’28, p. 97. 

4) Unless we assume that the Ara inscription is not issued by a Kaniska II, 
but only indicates that it was issued in the 41 st year of the era of Kaniska I. 
But in that case it is not clear how we must explain the word Vajheska-putrasa. 
Ghirshman thinks on ground of the names mentioned in the Rajataranginl that 
Kaniska Ts father was called Vasiska and his grandfather Huviska. This father 
of Kaniska I would, according to him, have been mentioned in the Ara inscription. 
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added to the date in order to distinguish the era from other eras 
which were customary in India at the same time, e.g.: “sakanrpakala- 
titasamvacchara” or “sakanrpatirajyabhisekasamwatsaresvati- 
krantesu”®). The early Tai inscriptions also add a distinction of 
this kind, viz. “in the era of Mahasakaray” ^). 

A later belief has it that the Saka era marked the end of the 
Saka mastery; we meet with this idea from Brahmagupta (628 
A.D.) onwards, and Boyer explains it by assuming that the tra¬ 
dition never died out among the people about the destruction of 
the Sakas by Salavahana, which resulted in its being coupled in 
the long run with the institution of the Saka era ®). In our opinion, 
however, the mistake can better be explained as an erroneous 
ascribing of the origin of the institution of the Vikrama era to 
that of the Saka era. We know, namely, that the origin of the 
Vikrama era was due to the fact that the years were counted on¬ 
wards from the defeat of the Sakas ®). Jayaswal thinks that the 
tradition is correct and that the year 78 A.D. was at the same time 
the beginning of the Saka era and also the year of the second defeat 
of the Sakas in Western India at the hands of Salavahana who 
was in fact a descendant of the first victor of the Sakas: Gautaml- 
putra Satakarni 

But firstly, there is not one scrap of evidence that two V^iskas and two Hu- 
viskas existed, and secondly there is no reason to suppose that the Ra]atarafigM 
would mention two otherwise quite unknown petty vassals of the Kadphises 
kings and omit the great Kusana monarchs Vasiska and Huviska, Kaniska^s 
successors. Ghirshman’s solution for the Ara inscription, therefore, though 
quite ingenious, cannot be accepted until more convincing evidence can be 
brought foreward; R. Ghirshman, Be gram, Recherches archeologiques et histo^ 
fiques sur les Kouchans, p. l4l. 

5) N° 1078 seq. in A List of the Inscriptions of Northern India by D. R. 
Bhandarkar, Ep, Ind., vols, 19-20, 1927-’28, 1929‘’30, Appendix p. 145. 

6) N° 3 in the List of Inscriptions of Southern India, by F. Kielhorn, 
Ep, Ind., vol. 7, 1902-’03, Appendix p. 2. 

7) See a letter of R. Le May in The Burlington Magazine, vol. 86, May 1945, 
pp. 128-129. 

8) A. M. Boyer, Nahapana et Tere Qaka, ].A., 9^ serie, tome X, 1897, 
pp. 120-151, esp. pp. 146-151. 

9) See Ch. VII, pp. 385 seq. 

10) K. P. Jayaswal, Problems of Saka-Satavahana History, J.B.O.R.S., vol. 
XVI, 1930, pp. 227-316, esp. pp. 295-300. 
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But to return to our subject, it is not very probable that a century 
after the reign of Kaniska, the memory of this monarch would 
have faded away already, so that it was considered necessary to 
mention his name explicitly in addition. For we know that far 
later sources still know his name and in addition tell us that he 
has done so much for Buddhism The Chinese pilgrims in their 
itineraries ^-), and al-Biruni also speak of the greatness of 
Kaniska and his religious zeal, and it is clear that they heard 
various details in Gandhara itself, so that we must take it that in 
some circles Kaniska was still known to the population of North- 
West India until the early Middle-ages. 

The second explanation for mentioning Kaniska’s name in the 
above mentioned inscription is, that, apart from the well-known 
monarch Kaniska the founder of the Kaniska era, another king of 
that name existed. That this is not at all impossible, appears from 
the Ara inscription of the year 41, in which also a King Kaniska 
is mentioned, who cannot possibly be the same as the great Kaniska, 
because he is clearly distinguished from the last-named by the 
addition “Vajheska-putrasa” i.e. son of Vasiska so that this 


11) Kalhana, Rajataranginl, book I, verses 168-170; M. A. Stein, Kdhana's 
Rajatarafiginlf a Chronicle of the Kings of Kasmh, Westminster 1900, pp. 30-31; 
Ranjit Sitaram Pandit, Rajatarangim (sic!), The Saga of the Kings of Kasmi), 
Allahabad 1935, p. 23. 

12) H. A. Giles, The Travels of Fa-hsien (599-414 A.D.), or Record of the 
Buddhistic Kingdoms, Retranslated, Cambridge 1923, p- 13; S. Beal, Si-yu-ki, 
Buddhist Records of the Western World, London 1906, vol. I, passim. 

13) E. C. Sachau, Alberun^s India, English edition, London 1910, vol. II, 
pp. 11-13. 

14) H. Luders, Epigraphische Beitrdge, II: Die Inschrift von Ara, S.B.A.W., 

1912 , Band II, pp. 824-831. And the same translated in Ind. Ant., vol. 42, 

1913 , pp. 132 - 137 . 

15) The version in the Ara inscription of this word, which Fleet doubted 

in The Question of Kanishka, J.R.A.S., 1913, pp. 95-107, esp. pp. 98 seq., 
as well as the incorrectness of Fleet’s supposition that Vajheska should not be 
Vasiska, seems to us to be satisfactorily proved by Konow, Corpus, pp. LXXX- 

LXXXI and Name and Designations of the Ruler mentioned in the Ara in¬ 

scription, J.B.B.R.A.S., New Series, vol. I, Bombay 1925, pp. 1-12 and The Ara 
Inscription of Kanishka II: the Year 41, Ep. Ind., vol. 14, 1917-T8, pp. 130-143. 

16 ) A similar addition of the name of the father never occurs with the names 

Van Lohlt2EN-de Leeuw, The “Sq^thian^’ Period 20 
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Kaniska II presumably was a grandson of Kaniska The possi¬ 
bility that this Kaniska II of the Ara inscription was the same 
person as the Kaniska spoken of in the inscription in question from 
the Post-Kusana period is quite unacceptable because of the men¬ 
tioning of his father Vasiska, who reigned from 24-28 of the 
Kaniska era, i.e. 102-106 A.D. So if we would suggest the 
possibility of a monarch Kaniska, unknown up till now, we would 
have to take it that in the Post-Kusana period a Kaniska III existed. 
By itself this is not a sensational fact, as it is a frequently occurring 
phenomenon that later generations like to bear the name of the 
famous progenitor of their dynasty. 

Given the choice between these two possibilities, the latter seems 
to us by far the most acceptable, as also the available numismatic 
material points to the existence of a Kaniska III. In an 
article of 1936 Bachhofer has made a very clear distinction 
between coins of a Kaniska III and a Vasudeva I and II Prior 
to him Rakhal Das Banerji had already distinguished coins 
of the same monarchs, plus a Vasu or Vasudeva III This seems 

of Other Kusana monarchs, and it is clearly given here in order to distinguish 
Kaniska II from another ruler of the same name, i.e. Kaniska I. 

17) We leave out of consideration here what the family-relation ship was 
between this Kaniska II and Huviska. 

18) Unless we should assume, which is very improbable, that at the beginning 
of the 2nd Kaniska century another Vasiska has reigned, whose son was then 
Kaniska II; we should have to assume then, that the Ara inscription dated from 
the year l4l of the Saka era, and that consequently also in the KharosthI in¬ 
scriptions the Kaniska era was maintained after the year 99, which, as we have 
seen, is very improbable as in North-West India the old era came again into use. 
Moreover, there are as yet no indications as to the existence of a Vasiska II, 
neither in the 2nd century of the Kaniska era nor as a father of Kaniska I, as 
Ghirshman suggests. Be gram, Recherches archeologiques et historiques sur les 
Kouchans, p. l4l. 

19) L. Bachhofer, Herrscher und Munzen der spaten Kushdnas, J.A.OS., 
vol. 56, 1936, pp. 429-439. 

20) R. D. Banerji, Notes on Indo-Scythian Coinage, J.AS.B., New Series, 
vol. IV, 1908, pp. 81-93. 

21) Banerji still called Kaniska III Kaniska II, because of the fact that he 
took the Kaniska of the Ara inscription to be the sarr^e as Kaniska I, see The 
Scythian Period of Indian History, Ind. Ant., vol. 37, 1908, pp. 25-75, esp. 
pp. 58-59. 
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to have escaped Bachhofer’s attention (whose merit it is to have 
indicated a clear development in the coins), at least he does not 
mention Banerji’s article. Vincent Smith Whitehead 
and Cunningham however, are also of the opinion that more 
monarchs with the name of Kaniska and Vasudeva existed^®). 
The belief in the existence of a Kaniska III and a Vasudeva II is, 
therefore, certainly nothing new and this idea has also been alive 
in numismatic circles. The said inscription now once more under¬ 
lines this idea. 

This fact, viz. that the Kusana dynasty of Kaniska went on after 
Vasudeva I is an extra argument in favour of our hypothesis, that 
the dynasty continued to use the Kaniska era -*'), be it with the 
omission of the number for 100. 

Scrutinizing the fragment of the image more carefully, there are 
two classes of peculiarities to which we must draw attention, the 
epigraphical and the style-critical. 

To begin with the style-critical peculiarities: the image of which 
now only feet and ankles are left, must have been a standing 
Buddha figure, judging by what is left of the image and the con¬ 
tents of the inscription. Moreover, we can take it as almost certain 
that it was a Buddha image wearing a robe over both shoulders, 
for we have seen that this image presumably dates from the year 
114 of the Kaniska era and we know that long before then the 
Buddha image with both shoulders covered had gained predomi¬ 
nance over the Buddha image with only one shoulder covered. 

The very few early standing Buddha figures we know of, which 
have both shoulders covered, all belong to the full Ku^a period, 

22) Vincent Smith, Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
voL I, Oxford 1906, pp. 87-88. 

23) R. B. Whitehead, Catalogue of the Coins in the Pan jab Museum, Lahore, 
vol. I, Indo^Greek Coins, Oxford 1914, pp. 211-212. 

24) A. Cunningham, Later Indo-Scythians, Num. Chron., 3rd series, vol. XIII, 
1893, pp. 93-128, 166-202, and 1894, pp. 242-293, esp. p, 176. 

25) Vasudeva seems to have been a very popular name for Tocharian kings, 
for even in the 7th century A.D. a monarch of that name is mentioned in 
Eastern Turkestan, see S. Konow, Ein neuer Saka-Dialect, S.B.A.W., 1935, Phil.- 
hist. Klasse, pp, 772-823, esp, p. 803. 

26) See also p. 317 for a quotation of Thomas, who is of the same opinion. 
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e.g. the image reproduced in fig. 36, a relief in the collection Nieu- 
wenkamp and some other reliefs Besides, up till now we 
do not know a single standing Buddha among the reproductions of 
Buddha images of the Post-Kusana period. It is possible that this 
is merely accidental, but it could just as well have been caused 
by a possible greater preference for the seated image. Lastly we 
know of many Buddha images in standing attitude belonging to 
the Gupta period. All this makes it very difficult to draw a com¬ 
parison between the style of the Post-Kusana period and the frag¬ 
ment under discussion, which—also because of its mutilation— 
does not give sufficient evidence. 

To the right and left of the Buddha of the year 14, figures are 
standing, which, had they remained undamaged, would have 
reached no farther than half-way to the knee of the figure in the 
centre. The costume might raise the question, whether they are 
small Buddha images or not, but laymen also wear the robe 
gathered up in this way by the left hand on the left hip . 
Moreover, the time when small Buddhas or Bodhisattvas are placed 
beside the main image is still very far off . It therefore seems 
more probable to us that two adorants have been meant here, 
possibly the pious donor of the image together with her husband. 
Decisive for this opinion is finally the fact that we think we can 
distinguish the lower end of a wreath of flowers carried by the 
figure on the right, seemingly the right leg of the figure. The 


27) Reproduced in J. Ph. Vogel, La sculpture de Mathura, pi. LI I, c. 
Nieuwenkamp thinks the relief represents the scene in which the Buddha 
exchanges his princely garment with a hunter, Een houwfragment uit Centraal-lndie, 
Ned.dndie Oud en Nieuw, vol. VIII, 1923-24, pp. 359-361, fig. 2. In Vogel’s 
and our opinion this is impossible as the Buddha already wears a monk’s robe 
We should like to suggest another interpretation of the relief, namely the scene 
in which the Buddha meets the grass-cutter, who offers him a bunch of grass 
for his seat under the Bodhi-tree. The resemblance of the relief under discussion 
to a relief from the stupa of Sikri representing the same event is striking. A. Fou- 
CHER, Les Bas-Reliefs du Stupa de Sikri (Gandhara), J,A., 10^ serie, tome II, 
pp. 185-330, esp. pi. VII (see our fig. 4). 

28) For instance J. Ph. Vogel, La sculpture de Mathiaa, pi. XX, a. 

29) See our remark, Ch. Ill on p. 153, note 32. 

30) Namely in Pala and Sena art. 
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pleating of the robe suddenly ends there, and then a tubular object 
with oblique scratches is clearly to be seen, which, after having 
been bound together at the lower end, shows a tassel. This tubular 
object at first sight gives the impression of a spindle-leg showing 
through the garment. On comparison with other reliefs this object 
—both with regard to the scratches and the tassel—entirely 
corresponds with the wreaths of flowers, represented more than 
once, which adorants hold in their hands when standing near a 
venerable person or an object to be worshipped. Often gracefully 
represented in early Kusana art (see fig. 66), these wreaths of 
flowers mostly become stiff rolls in the Post-Kusana period 
(see figs. 60 and 63). 

Having noticed this, we think it is very probable that the secon¬ 
dary figure to the right is an adorant and not a Buddha or Bodhi- 
sattva. On closer examination the secondary figure to the left also 
seems to have a wreath of flowers pressed against his right side 
and so we can conclude that there was an adorant on either side 
of the Buddha. 

In the Kusana period the donors or adorants of seated images 
are almost always represented on the front of the pedestal. As 
just mentioned, we have few examples of standing images of the 
new type: the base of the Buddha reproduced in fig. 36 has been 
lost; a pedestal-fragment from the year 51 of the Kaniska era^^) 
does not necessarily belong to the new type of Buddha image, so 
that it is not a reliable object for comparison. At our left a male 
adorant is kneeling with an offering of flowers in his hands, at 
our right stood another figure, judging by a pair of feet. Of the 
kapardin type we have more specimens of standing images ^‘‘) for 


31) E.g. the image-fragment, reproduced in J. Ph. Vogel, The Mathura 
School of Sculpture, A.S.LA.R., 1909-’10, pi. XXIV, c. 

32) E.g. the relief of Sitala Ghati, found by Radeia Krishna and now in 
the possession of Messrs. Yamanaka at New York, reproduced in H.LI.A., 
fig. 87, in which, however, the row of adorants is not visible. Complete photo¬ 
graph in the collection of the Kern Institute, portfolio Mathura, N° 12. 

33) Luders' List 52, discussed in Ep. Ind., vol. 10, p. 113, photograph 
in the collection Kern Institute, portfolio Mathura, N° 39. 

34) Reproductions in J. Ph. Vogel, La sculpture de Mathura, pi. XXVIII, a 
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Comparison of the pedestals. Almost none of them show venerating 
lay-men on the base, only the Buddha in the Curzon Museum at 
Muttra clearly shows small kneeling adorants on both sides. 
Upright Jainistic images of the Post-Kusana period often have a 
little adorant on either side of the large image, mostly standing on 
a lower level. This arrangement of lay-men on either side of the 
large Buddha figure therefore seems to have occurred now and 
again in the Kusana period; in the Post-Kusana period it is found 
more frequently and of the Gupta period we have a rather large 
number of images showing small figures of adorants, often 
kneeling in worship at the left and right of the much larger figure 
in the centre ^®). 

Returning to the piece in discussion, our attention is drawn to 
the fact that the ankles of the Buddha in the centre are strikingly 
thick, and that the right leg just above the ankle swells very 
quickly. On comparing these not very elegant ankles and legs with 
those of the standing figures of the kapardin type, we see that these 
figures do not show finely shaped ankles either, but that the legs 
only very slowly swell above the ankles. We would like to find an 
explanation for this difference in the fact, that the hem of the 
robe probably hangs lower on the image under discussion than 

and b; V. S. Agrawala, A new inscribed image of Kasyapa Buddha from Aia- 
thura, J.U.P.H.S., vol. X, 1937, pp. 35-38, pi. 1; V. S. Agrawala, New Sculp¬ 
tures from Mathura, vol. XI, part II, 1938, pp. 66-76, pi. I; 

T. Bloch, Two Inscriptions on Buddhist Images, A. Set-Mahet Image Inscription 
of the Time of Kanishka or Huvishka, Ep. Ind,, vol. 8, 1905-’06, pp. 179-182, 
esp. pi. 1. Kunja Gobinda Goswami, Kosam Inscription of (the reign of) 
Kanishka: the Year 2, Ep. Ind., vol. 24, pp. 210-212, and plate. An image in 
the Allahabad Museum, reproduced in Annual Bibliography of Indian Ar¬ 
chaeology for the Year 1934, vol. IX, Leyden 1936, pi. II, c. Further images 
in the photograph collection of the Kern Institute, portfolio Mathura, N° 54, 
Mathura Museum, Off. Dir. Gen. Arch. 1909-10, N® 166, Cat. p. 332, N® 630; 
and portfolio Mathura 55, SravastI, Indian Museum, N° S.I.B. The other 
standing images of this type which we know have lost their pedestals. 

35) See V. A. Smith, A History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, 1911, 
fig. 94, 2nd ed., pi. 20, c. We had an opportunity for examining this image 
closely at the Exhibition of Art from India and Pakistan in Burlington House, 
1948. The fig. in Smith does not show the adorants so clearly. 

36) E.g. the Buddhas found at JamUpur Mound, reproduced in J. Ph. Vogel, 
La sculpture de Mathura, pi. XXIX, XXXI, b and XXXII. 
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it does on the other group of images, so that consequently it would 
have seemed that the image had spindle-legs, had not the sculptor 
exaggerated the swelling of the visible part of the legs before they 
disappeared under the robe. When the hem of the robe was 
lowered, the thickest part of the calf was also moved down¬ 
wards, which gave the not very elegant effect, now shown by the 
image of the year 14 of “Maharaja Devaputra Kaniska”. 

We find a parallel for the observed peculiarities—for lack of 
material for comparison of the Post-Kusana period—in two images 
from the early Gupta period, namely the colossal Buddha image 
at Lucknow and an image originating from Katra, at present 
in the Lucknow Museum Both of them show the thick ankles 
with the immediately strong swelling legs beneath the hem which 
hangs very low down. 

Another point we must notice is the object between the feet of 
the central figure. Although unfortunately this part of the frag¬ 
ment has been very much damaged, it seems to us that it is a 
bunch of lotus-buds, as is found on the bases of various Buddha 
images. Almost all images of the kapardin type show something 
between the feet; sometimes a small lion, often a cluster of lotus- 
flowers. In some images this lotus-vegetation takes a peculiar 
form (see textfig. 27) and it is possible that a rolled-up garland 



Textfig. 27. Flower-garland between the feet of Buddha images 

has been meant, as seen in two reliefs from the Kus^a period ^®). 
These wreaths mostly end in a cluster at the top. Be that as it may, 
the object between the feet of the central figure in the fragment in 

37) J. Ph. Vogel, La sctdpture de Mathura^ pi. XXIX. 

38) Ibidem, pi. XXXI, a. 

39) Ibidem, pi. XVI, c; J. E. van Lohui2EN-de Leeuw, Two Notes on 
Mathura Sculpture. 1. The squatting Yaks as at Mathurd, India Antlqua, Leyden 
1947, pp.231-235, pi. XVII, d. 
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question, in our opinion, seems to resemble such a rolled-up 
offering of flowers, from which the lower part (see textfig. 28) 
has been broken away. Up to the present we do not know of any 
standing Buddha image of the Post-Kusana period, so that from 
that period we have no available material for comparison. From 
the golden age of the Guptas, we have many Buddha images, 
but lotus-flowers are hardly ever found between the feet of the 
Master. There is only one Buddha image that, dating according 
to some scholars from the Gupta period, shows this quality, 



Textfig. 28. Lower part of the flower-garland broken away in fig. 67 

namely the huge image at Lucknow, having a very small Maitreya 
image between the feet of the Master, placed against a background 
of lotus-flowers^*^). On several grounds it can be accepted for 
certain that this Buddha image can be dated in the very first period 
of Gupta art, or possibly some time before that, according to 
Vogel even in the 3rd century A.D. ^^). So we must conclude 
that most probably the element of lotus-flowers between the feet 
was in vogue since the oldest Buddha images of the Pre-Kusana 
times until the early Gupta period. 

After considering these various details, we have to conclude 
that several style-critical points of the fragment of the image in 
question indicate a relationship with Kusana art; on the other 
hand other points indicate the direction of early Gupta art. 

Before discussing the palaeographical peculiarities of this frag¬ 
ment, we would first like to draw attention to a fragment in the 
Sanchi Museum, N° A. 83, to which it shows several striking 
similarities ^^). Here too the image was broken at the ankles. An 

40) J. Ph. Vogel, La sculpture de Mathura, pi. XXIX. The object between 
the feet of the image reproduced in J. Ph. Vogel, La sculpture de Mdthurd, 
pi. XXXI, a is not discernable. 

41) Ibidem, pi. XXIX and pp. 37 and 108. 

42) Reproduced in the Catalogue of the Museum of Archaeology at Sanchi, 
Bhopal State, by M. M. Hamid, Pandit R. C. Kak and Ramaprasad Chanda, 
Calcutta 1922, pi. XII, pp. 30-31. 
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adorant is partly preserved on the right side and shows exactly 
the same attitude of his left hand on the left hip, while, moreover, 
the end of the flower-garland which he probably carries in his 
right hand is still visible. Once having glanced at this fragment we 
can now be certain that our surmise about an adorant with a 
garland in his hand concerning the fragment of the year l4 was 
right. In the case of the Sanchi fragment the lotus-vegetation 
between the feet is also broken, but this time not the upper half 
but the lower part is preserved. So here too our surmise was right. 
The Sanchi fragment shows an inscription on the lower rim of the 
base which in contrast with the other fragment is embellished with 
a relief of a Bodhisattva with male and female adorants at his right 
and left side. This inscription mentions the date of the erection 
of the Buddha image in question in the following words: “...rajno 
vaskusanasya sa 20 2 va 2 di 10...” 

Who is this king mentioned as reigning in the year 22? The 
authors of the Catalogue of the Sanchi Museum say thatVaswusana 
probably was a foreigner. As we have changed the name into 
Vas^usana, we would like to see a Kusana in this monarch, but it 
seems impossible to identify him with one of the known Kusanas, 
more in particular Kaniska who reigned at least till the first month 
of the summer season of the year 23 Perhaps there was another 
Kusana reigning at the same time? This seems impossible when we 
see the enormous territory over which Kaniska so autocratically 
reigned. We should like to propose the following solution for this 
difficulty: The style-critical congruity with the image of the year 

43) The Catalogue of the Musemn of Archaeology at Sanchi gives the reading 

asnusanasyoi' on p. 30. The second aksara, however, is sku in our opinion. 

It is possible that this has already been corrected, but we have not found any 
article about it. 

Another detail which we would like to correct in the reading of the inscription 
is the end. According to the authors of the Catalogue it runs: sarvvasattana 

ca su*’. As far as we can see in the reproduction in pi. XII it runs: sarwasa- 

tvana(rn) ca hita _” (here follow some illegible aksaras probably sukhaye). 

This reading also changes the translation, namely into “for the welfare (and 
happiness) of the donor’s parents and of all creatures”. 

44) Daya Ram Sahni, Three Mathura Inscriptions and their bearing on the 
Kushana Dynasty, J.R.A.S., 1924, pp. 399-406, esp. p. 404, 
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l4 which we have discussed above points to the Post-Kusana period. 
We ought to add to this that there is no tenon under the base of the 
image which we have noticed to be customary with the standing 
images of the Kusana period up till the middle of the 1st century 
of the Kaniska era. Moreover, the earlier standing Buddha images 
never showed a relief on their bases, whereas in the case of the 
image under discussion a Bodhisattva figure is worshipped on the 
front of the pedestal by a number of adorants, w'hich is also a 
characteristic of Mathura art after the year 51 of the Kaniska 
era. Further the pilasters on both sides, as well as the dentil above 
the relief, point to a phase of development belonging to the end 
of the 1st or the beginning of the 2nd century of the Kaniska era 
(compare the relief of the Dhruv “pla stupa in textfig. 1 on p. 81). 

Finally also the palaeography gives us some indications: the sa 
is strongly looped, the na quite round and the na also has a 
definitely late form 3^. 

All these points show that the fragment has to be dated close 
to the image of the year 14, i.e. in the beginning of the Post-Kusana 
period and so we probably have to understand the date 22 as 122. 
This solution is also satisfactory in that way, that we can now 
consider Vaskusana as one of Vasudeva Fs successors and perhaps 
the successor of Kaniska III (Vasu[deva II} Kusana??), unless 
the realm fell into several parts, each piece ruled by a separate king. 

Let us now turn to the inscription on the base of the image of 
the year 14. It will be remembered that the inscription mentions 
the month Pausa in the date. Daya Ram Sahni remarked in his 
publication that the inscription was most important, for two 
reasons: “The main interest of the inscription lies in the fact that 
it is the first Brahml inscription of the Kushana period which 
quotes the month of its date by its Hindu solar name instead of 
by the season name, which is invariably the case in other Brahml 
inscriptions of this period. This remark, of course, does not apply 
to the KharoshthT inscriptions, as several of them contain the solar 
names of months. The inscription is also important for another 
reason. Hitherto we possessed no inscription dated between the 
years 11 and 22 of the Kushana-era which was definitely assignable 
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to the reign of Kanishka. The present inscription is clearly dated 
in the year l4 of that King.” 

We have finished with the second point. The first point, how¬ 
ever, should retain our attention now for a while. The use of the 
Hindu name of the month is not customary in Post-Kus^a in¬ 
scriptions at Mathura. It is true it regularly occurs in Kusma in¬ 
scriptions from North-West India, which are in KharosthI script. 
Presumably this peculiarity in the inscription under discussion is 
due to influence from that part of India, or an anticipation of the 
custom during the reign of the Gupta Emperors, when the Hindu 
name of the month is general. 

The language of the inscription very strongly resembles that, 
found also in several Post-Kusana inscriptions. The deviations 
from classic Sanskrit are only very few in number, and indeed they 
mainly consist of a slightly different manner of writing, or a wrong 
application of the sandhi rules. In fact a decided deviation is only: 
sammyasambuddhasya instead of sa7nyaksambuddhasya\ for the 
rest the inscription has been written in pure Sanskrit. Slighter 
deviations in the spelling as: bha{oi d)ryya instead of bhdrya\ 
bhagavato instead of bhagavatah\ sarvva instead of sarva and 
dukkha instead of duhkha, are of no importance. They are a usual 
phenomenon in manuscripts and inscriptions^®). 

At the beginning of our discussion of this fragment we found 
that the writing deviated too much from the writing of the early 
Kusana period and therefore could not belong to the year 14 of 
the Kaniska era. On closer investigation various characters show 
peculiarities which it is worth while considering, as they strongly 
point in the direction of Gupta script. The character la, in line 
2: samghild has the form A. Furthermore the ma in line 1: maha¬ 
raja is OF io line 1: mdsa, asmim and line 2: pitdmahasya and 
sammyasambuddhasya'. 3J or in line 2: svamatasya and prati- 
ma(ot d)m'. A third character which has altered is ha\ it has 


45) Daya Ram Sahni, Mathura Pedestal Inscription of the Kushana year 14, 
Ep, Ind., voL 19, 1927-’28, p. 97. 

46) L. Renou, Grammaire sanscrite, Paris 1930, tome I, § 7. 
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now taken a quarter turn and shows the form of our figure 5: 
^ ^ in line 1 : maharaja and pra( or a)varikahasth(is)ya\ in line 2 : 
pitamahasya and line 3: prahanarttharn. The sa often has a loop 
at the left upright: 3^. Finally, the anus vara is indicated several 
times by a horizontal dash instead of a dot. These five examples 
must suffice. Almost all these peculiarities mentioned are also 
found in several inscriptions of the Gupta period and a group from 
Kosam, dated in an unknown era. 

After we had finished this study an article by F. W. Thomas 
appeared on the inscription of the year l4^^). He too draws 
attention to the deviating characters, especially the ma, sa and ha. 
The deviating form of ha occurs in the domain Mathura-Sanchi- 
Kosam in inscriptions of 250-450 A.D. In the inscriptions of the 
Western Ksatrapas it occurs earlier already, viz. for the first time, 
still combined with the older form of ha, in the inscription of Saka 
127 or 126 of Rudrasena, i.e. since 205 A.D. and on the coins of 
these monarchs already since Rudrad^an, i.e. since about 150 
A.D. The later form of ma does not appear on these coins until 
Damajada-srI and Rudrasena, so about 200 A.D. “In general, no 
doubt, the inscriptions lagged behind the coins in the adoption 
of alphabetic modifications .... Probably the special forms of 
h and m were first developed in Western India and the epigraph- 
ical use of them commenced in the time of Rudrasena, say c. A.D. 
200 . The usage mav have spread to Mathura in the first half of 
the Illrd century A.D.” 

Somewhat later than 200 A.D. we may therefore, according to 
Thomas, expect these later forms at Mathura, and indeed we 
found the later ma when dealing with the inscriptions Nos 55 and 
57 of Luders’ List, respectively from the years 235 and 240 
A.D. The inscription of the year 109 of the Kaniska era®°), 
as well as the one we are discussing now, dating in our opinion 
from the year 114 of Kaniska’s era or 192 A.D., are, however, 

47 ) F. W. Thomas, Kaniska Year 14, India Antiqua, Leyden 1947, pp. 296-303. 

48) Ibidem, pp. 299-300. 

49) See Ch. IV, pp. 254-259 and Ch. V, pp. 290-297. 

50) See Ch. V, pp. 295-297. 
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considerably older. The possibility therefore arises that Mathura 
has the honour of displaying the earliest example of the new form 
of ma. 

Consequently we see the same trend in the inscription (wording, 
language and palaeography), as in the style of the fragment, viz. 
that various elements are rather strongly reminiscent of the Gupta 
period. 

Thomas, being of opinion that “it seems impossible that an 
inscription dated in the years of a Maharaja Devaputra Kaniska, 
especially as inscribed at Mathura, the head-quarters from an early 
date of Kusana rule in India, should refer to any other than the 
Kusana era”, gives the following solution for the difficulty that 
here an inscription of the year 14 clearly shows later forms of 
characters viz. from the 3rd or 4th century: “Examination of the 
photograph reveals at once that the decimal figure in the “14”, 
though it has been injured on the stone, is quite different from 
the perfectly normal “10” of the day figure. In regard to quite 
minor divergences in such cases we are not entitled to be scru¬ 
pulous: instances may be seen in . Such differences are not to 

be compared with that between the two forms—in the year oo, 
in the day o<—of “Kaniska 14”.” According to Thomas, the 
first mark therefore should be something else than 10, most prob¬ 
ably 100 or 200 ®“). Out of a great number of figure-signs for 100 

51) F. W. Thomas, Kaniska Year 14, India Antiqua, p. 300. 

52) As an argument Thomas advances an inscription published by Day a 
Ram Sahni in Seven Inscriptions from Mathura, Ep, Ind., vol. 19, 1927-'28, 
pp. 65-69, N° 7. Instead of: ‘‘(va)rsana 90 1 karunika” he suggests “(va)rsa 
100 (or 200) 90 1 karunika” on account of the fact that the character before 
90 cannot be a na as it differs from the na in karunika. This is correct. How¬ 
ever, the character for na in karunika looks like this JL. We find this same 
character as na in line 2 in the word sanghikana. It is the common character for 
na, only the box-head is a bit more accentuated. Although the sandhi requires a 
na after the this is a frequently occurring deviation in inscriptions. In the 
year 91 the na had moreover long since changed its earlier shape IC into 
3C • This is certainly the case if the inscription would be still later than 91, 
e.g. 191 as Thomas suggests. Therefore the word karunika has to be changed 
into karunika and the character in front of 90 has to be read as na. Finally 
the first character (vd) is only a hypothesis, as the stone has broken off before 
rsa and there may have been another character as well. Moreover, the number 91 
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and 200, Thomas finally chooses the figure for 100 in the in¬ 
scription of Gadha , as bearing the greatest resemblance to the 
figure in the inscription of the year 14. He finally concludes that 
the figure in question denotes 100 or 200 and so the date is 104 
or 204: “Even a Kaniska of year 204, if not later than about the 
end of the Illrd century A.D., would not be impossible.” 

We regret not to be able to agree with Thomas, as the reader 
will understand. The material in Chapters IV and V is in 
contradiction with his idea. Moreover, as far as we can see, the 
decimal figure in the inscription is absolutely undamaged and 
shows quite another form, viz. than that which Thomas thinks 
he sees viz. nn . Without previous commentary we have asked 
various unprejudiced persons to draw what they thought they saw 
on the photograph; the little circles were always closed at the 
bottom. In our opinion the number only differs in so far from that 
of the day in the same inscription, that the last one clearly has an 
open loop at the right side. However, this variation in writing 
occurs very often. Therefore we think it entirely justifiable to read 
a 10 for the decimal figure, and thus for the date 14. 

As to the history of the Post-Kusana period we have seen that 
Bachhofer has convincingly proved that Kaniska III succeeded 
Vasudeva I. It is very tempting to identify the Kaniska of our in¬ 
scription with this monarch of the same name, who is known from 
the coins of the last quarter of the 2nd century A.D. His successor 
Vasudeva II might be identified then, without objection, with the 
PcHt’iao, i.e. Vasudeva, who sent a legation to the Chinese court 
in 230 A.D. and he is the same as the one about whom MoiSE 

does not necessarily refer to a date, for it immediately attracts the attention that 
in that case the month and the day would have been omitted. Perhaps an amount 
of money or of goods has been mentioned? We do not see the considerable 
similarity which Thomas sees between OGr of the inscription just discussed 
and Oo (in reality ) of the inscription Kaniska year 14. Resuming we think 
the passage in question runs as follows: '^rsana 90 1 karunika'’. As a result the 
inscription does not seem an argument in favour of Thomas’ hypothesis. 

53) F. W. Thomas, Kaniska Year 14, India Antiqua, p. 303. 

54) San kuo chih (section Wei doth, Ch, III, p. 3). Furthermore E. H. 
Parker, China and Religion, London 1905, p. 75 and Ed. Chavannes, Review 
of O. FraNKE, Beitrdge aus chinesischen Quellen zzir Kenntnis der Turkvdlker 
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OF Khorene tells us something. Ghirshman draws attention to 
this fact with the following words: I’historien armenien Moise 

de Khorene raconte qu’apres la victoire d’Ardeshir sur Artaban, le 
roi Khosroes d’Armenie forma une coalition pour combattre 
Ardeshir et restaurer les Parthes. II s’adressa au roi des Kouchans 
qui entra dans la lutte. Le nom de ce dernier est conserve sous la 
forme de Vehsadjan ou Vehsadjen dans la quelle on reconnait, 
dans le premier terme, le Vahu ou Vasu, et dans le second le Tchan- 
t’an ou Tchen-tan, dans lequel Sylvain Levi a d’abord vu le nom 
Cinastana, mais y renon^a a la suite des remarques de M. Pelliot, 
et admit qu’il s’agissait d’un titre qui remplace celui de “roi”. 
Vehsadjan entra dans la lutte contre Ardeshir en 227, mais deux 
ans apres (en 229) I’abandonna.” 

This Vasudeva is presumably the same person of whom TabarI 
tells us that he came into contact with Ardashir I after 224: “The 
Kushan-shah and the Kings of Turan and Makuran sent envoys to 
declare their allegiance.” ®®) Perhaps this Kusana king is the same 
as the one who according to TabarI was deprived of Bactria by 
Ardashir I between 24l and 251 ®'^). 

We regret, however, that we can neither agree with Ghirsh- 
man’s conclusion that this Vasudeva of 240 A.D. is the same as the 
one who reigned in the years 62-98 of the Kaniska era, nor with 
his second conclusion, based on the first, that consequently Kaniska 
came to the throne between the years 143 and 152 A.D. For 
although the latest Kusana coins found by Ghirshman in Begram, 


ujid Skythefj Zentralasiens, Ahh. Kon. Preuss. Akad, d. W^issensebaften, Berlin 
1904, Phil.-hist. Classe, in T’oung Pao, serie IJ, tome V, 1904, pp. 487-490. 

55) R. Ghirshman, Fouilles de Begram (Afghanistan), ],A., tome 234, 
1943-’45, pp. 59-71, esp. p. 64. 

56 ) E. Herzfeld, Paikuli, Moyiument and Inscription of the early History of 
the Sasanian Empire, Forschungen zur Islamischen Kunst, vol. Ill, Berlin 1924, 
pp. 36-37; see also Th. Noldeke, Geschichte der Perser und Araher zur Zeit 
der Sasaniden, Leyden 1879, pp. 17-18. 

57) TabarI, translation H. Zotenberg, tome II, Paris 1869, p. 73. 

58) R. Ghirshman, Fouilles de Begram (Afghanistan), J.A., tome 234, 
1943-’45, pp. 59-71, esp. pp. 63-65. G. Bataille concluded to a date about 
120 A.D., Notes sur la numismatique des Koushans et des Koushan^Shahs Sassa- 
nides, Arethuse, voi. V, Paris 1928, p. 19-35, esp. pp. 25-27. 
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were those of Vasudeva I, there is not the slightest proof that the 
destroyer of the city was Ardashir I. Another feat of arms which is 
attributed to this king by Ghirshman, viz. the conquest of Pesha¬ 
war is doubted by Kramers who does not believe in the equal¬ 
ization Pskbvr = Peshawar ®®). 

In view of the fore-going the greatest probability is that the 
fragment under discussion dates from the year 192 A.D. Never¬ 
theless there were some peculiarities in the fragment pointing to 
the Gupta period. The conclusion to be drawn from this, which 
has continually been proved already by all preceding Chapters, is, 
that after Vasudeva I all cultural life does not suddenly break off 
and begin again quite as suddenly with the arrival of the Guptas. 
This dark intermediate period of about one and a half century 
between both great dynasties, is usually passed over as much as 
possible, because of the simple fact that so little of it is known. 
This blank in history is then explained by the crumbling of the 
large Kusana kingdom after Vasudeva I into a number of smaller 
independent states, mostly reigned over by dynasties originally of 
foreign descent: “Les evenements du IIP siecle echappent a I’histo- 
rien; nous sommes tres mal renseignes sur I’empire kouchane. 
L’histoire ne reprend qu’en 318-319, quand se fonde, dans le vieux 
pays de Magadha, une nouvelle dynastie vraiment indigene, qui 
revient aux traditions des Mauryas.” 

One of the arguments brought forward by some scholars, “inter 
alia” by Ghirshman in favour of a break-down of the Kusana 
realm immediately after Vasudeva I, is the inscription Luders’ 
Ust N° 78, dating according to these scholars from the year 299 


59) R. Ghirshman, Be gram j Recherches archeologiques et historiques sur les 
Kouchans, pp. 99-100 and I6l. Professor Kramers was so kind as to let us read 
his article about this topic which will be published in the next issue of the 
Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology for the Years 1940-^1947. 

60) V. A. Smith, The Early History of India, 1st ed., p. 241; 2nd ed., 
p. 256; 3rd ed., p. 275; 4th ed., p. 291. 

61 ) P. Masson-Oursel, Linde antique et la civilisation indienne, Levolution 
de Phumanite, dir. H. Berr, Paris 1933, p. 58. 

62) R. Ghirshman, Be gram, Recherches archeologiques et historiques sur les 
Kouchans, p. 163. 
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of the old era. It would prove that the year after that, from which 
we have the last inscription of Vasudeva I, the old era was brought 
back into use again, which includes that the Kusana dynasty had 
died out in that year®'^). We have seen, however, that the in¬ 
scription Luders’ List N° 78 could palaeographically speaking 
impossibly have been written after Vasudeva I, and that it rightly 
dates from the year 199, and herewith the argument for a break 
in the Kusana dynasty in the year 98 of the Kaniska era is refuted. 
In contrast to this we have pleaded for a continuity not only in 
politics but also in cultural life, and we think that especially the 
last continuity is an argument in favour of that in the first case. 

Part of this uninterrupted cultural life consists of the unbroken 
sequence in art. A nice example of this last continuity can be 
found in the bases of the seated images. We can follow their 
development from the early Kusana period in which the lions at 
the corners are facing outwards (see figs. 30, 32 and esp. fig. 66), 
via the later Kusana period in which the lions have turned to the 
front (as a result of North-West Indian influences, see figs. 39, 
40, 43, 44, 45, 47, 48, 49), and the Post-Kusana period (see 
figs. 54, 55, 56, 60, 6l, 62), to the Gupta period (see fig. 65) ®^). 
The only difference we can find betw^een these examples from this 
uninterrupted series of bases of the later Kus^a and those of the 
Post-Ku^na period is that the chests of the lions gradually grow 
more globular. Finally the only difference between the bases of the 
Post-Kusana period and those of Gupta art is that the manes are 
shorter in the Gupta period and the lions’ heads no longer project 


63) Ghirshman says on p. 163 that the successors of Vasudeva I present them¬ 
selves as if they were “continuateurs de la lignee de Kaniska”, although they 
were not. In our opinion there is no reason to doubt that they were relatives 
of Kaniska. 

64) For another Gupta example see the Buddha of Manukuwar, D.G.A.’s Cat. 
p. 302, N° 661, reproduced in H.I.LA., fig. 162. That our fig. 65 is a Gupta 
base is proved by the inscription on the upper rim which we read as follows: 

“(sarn)vva 90 (7.^) varsama 1 koleya gana vaira sakha . pratisthapita”. 

The round form of the characters, for instance sa, ga, and pa, and the typical 
Gupta form of ma and na clearly show that the base is dated in the year 9(7) of 
the Gupta era. Another indication for the date is the Gupta style of hair-dressing 
of the adorants. 

Van Lohuizen-de Leeuw, The “Scythian” Period 21 
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above the top slab of the base. Otherwise the whole arrangement 
is quite the same: lions at the corners facing the observer, the legs 
wide apart, in the centre a holy symbol (mostly a cakra on an 
altar or stambha) and on both sides adorants. 

From what has been discussed in the preceding Chapters and 
these last pages it is clear that a sudden end of cultural expressions, 
as e.g. art, is out of the question. At most, the period of 150 years 
forming the transition between Vasudeva I and the Gupta dynasty 
is rather vague in the domain of politics. In our opinion we have 
demonstrated clearly enough the continuity on art-historical, 
palaeographical and epigraphical grounds, and therewith found in 
these various domains the missing link between these two great 
flourishing periods. 

In order to denominate this age of transition, we have called it 
the Post-Kusana period. We might also have called it the Pre- 
Gupta period. However, the first denomination seemed better to 
us, because the whole period, as far as we can judge from various 
cultural aspects: language, script, sculpture, and religion, is strongly 
built on the Kus^a period and forms a logical continuation of 
it, while there is not a single indication as to a hiatus between 
both periods. The only difference that might exist between those 
two periods is, that in the Post-Kusana period we no longer hear 
regularly of the Kusana dynasty. In our opinion the term “Post- 
Kusana period” better emphasizes the uninterrupted continuation 
from one age into another, whereas the term “Pre-Gupta period”, 
used for a time following the reign of Vasudeva I, immediately 
reminds one of something entirely new, suggesting an apparent 
gap, which does not really exist. 

The Post-Kusana period consequently forms the missing link 
between the flourishing periods of Kusanas and Guptas, on one 
side forming the continuation of the first one in all its aspects, 
on the other side bearing the germs of the great blossoming under 
the Imperial Guptas, being a transition-period in which the artists 
struggle to express their ideals. From sculptures which have 
reached us from this period, we see how they develop their tech¬ 
nique, how their minds reach higher and higher. It is only 
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regrettable that exactly from the second half of the Post-Kusana 
period so few Buddhist sculptures have been preserved. This must 
undoubtedly result from the fact that political disturbances gave 
art no opportunity to express itself, and the economic situation 
was so bad, that few commissions were given, but the few pieces 
of sculpture that are left from the second half of the Post-Kusana 
period give promise of something beautiful. As soon as favourable 
circumstances were created by the appearance of the Gupta dynasty, 
the promise of the second half of the Post-Kusana period is 
redeemed; then the buds of that age completely unfold and the 
flower of art blossoms in the cherishing sunlight of prosperity 
and peace. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


THE HISTORY OF NORTH INDIA FROM 
THE 1ST CENTURY B.C. TO THE 3RD 
CENTURY A.D. 

In Chapter I we have tried to show that information from 
China and the West tally completely as far as the conquest of 
Bactria, owing to the great trek, is concerned. Konow supposes, 
following Rapson’s opinion, that the cause of the invasion into 
India must be sought for in the action taken by the Sakas in Seistan, 
when, after the reign of Mithradates II, they made themselves 
independent of the much weaker Parthia. “Shortly after the death 
of Mithradates II in 88 B.C. the Sakas of Seistan made themselves 
independent of Parthia and started on a career of conquest, which 
took them to the Indus country. One of these events was com¬ 
memorated through the establishment of a Saka era beginning, as 
I shall try to show below, about 84 B.C.” The last sentence of 
the quotation hinting at the (mistaken) theory regarding the word 
ayasa, was rendered valueless in 1932. It is, moreover, clear that 
it was only the astronomical calculations of van Wijk which 
induced Konow afterwards to regard the beginning of that era 
as the commemoration of the invasion in India, and he did not 
think out first which event would be suitable as a starting-point 
of the era, and then decide the date of that event. We will shortly 
refer to the possibility of an invasion from Seistan. 

We saw already that Artabanus I was killed in a fight against 
the Scythians, Yiieh-chih (Tochari) and Sakas, and that Mithra¬ 
dates II ascended the throne after him and reigned from 124-88 
B.C. In our opinion the passage by Strabo concerned him: 

1 ) Corpus, p. XXXVI. 

2) W. E. VAN WljK, The eras of the Indian Kharosthj inscriptions, Acta Or., 
vol. Ill, Leiden 1925, pp. 52-91, esp. p. 76. 

3) See Ch. I, pp. 35-37. 
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dcpeiXovto &e xai BaHTQiavf)g Piaadp^vot tovg nai 

eri JtQotegov toijs JteQi E'uxQaTi8av From JUSTINUS we know 
further about this monarch: “Huic Mithridates filius succedit, cui 
res gestae Magni cognomen dedere; quippe claritatem parentum 
aemulatione virtutis accensus animi magnitudine supergreditur. 
Multa igitur bella cum finitimis magna virtute gessit multosque 
populos Parthico regno addidit. Sed et cum Scythis prospere ali- 
quotiens dimicavit ultorque iniuriae parentum fuit. Ad postremum 
Artoadisti, Armeniorum regi, bellum intulit.” ®) 

An explanation about the war against Armenia follows, and 
further on in the narrative the persons of Mithradates II and III 
are evidently confused. 

The impression we receive from this description is that of a 
powerful and bellicose king, and it is clear that we must connect 
him with the passage by Strabo, for Justinus expressly mentions 
that Mithradates II fought the Scythians in the East with success, 
while in that part in which he deals with Mithradates I, there is 
nothing said about wars in the East with the Scythians. 

Our conclusion is, therefore, that it was not the weakness of 
the Parthian kingdom, but just these wars by Mithradates II against 
the Scythians that led a part of them to seek a new fatherland once 
more. Finally there must indeed have been an urgent necessity 
forcing them to leave the then extremely fruitful Bactria, and we 
believe that just as the Hsiung-nu were the cause that a part of 
the Yiieh-chih left Tun-huang for the upper Hi, and just as the 
Wu-sun were the cause that part of them went further to the West, 
so now the Parthians were the cause of the Scythians breaking up 
and moving to India. Exactly when, during the long reign of 
Mithradates II (124-88 B.C.), this exodus took place cannot be 


4) Strabo, 11 .9.2 or C. 515. 

5 ) This et is not properly translated by Pessonneaux and we think that it 
must again as on p. 49 mean “aussi”; the sentence would therefore run as follows: 
“And he also fought succesfully several times against the Scythians.” Oeuvres 
completes de Justin, ahrege de VHhtoire universelle de T rogue Pom pee, traduction 
fran^aise par Jules Pierrot et E. Boitard. Edition soigneusement revue par 
M. E. Pessonneaux, Paris, no date, p. 372. 

6) Justinus, XLII.2.3-6. 
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said. The first date of the foreign invaders that we find in India 
is the inscription on the well at Maira in the Punjab, south of 
Taxila, of the year 58 of the old era, id est 71 B.C., and from 
that year the stream of more than 20 dated inscriptions flows on 
until the year 200 of the old era, that is to say 71 A.D. 

As we have said, Konow '^) agrees with Rapson ®) in thinking 
that the invasion by foreign tribes into India took place from 
Seistan, and not so long ago Codrington joined in with their 
opinion®). Tarn, who assumes that the establishment of a Saka 
kingdom in Seistan about 155 B.C. forms the starting-point of the 
era used in the early inscriptions of North-West India, also 
concurs with this opinion ^°). 

Judging from the Periplus there was afterwards a Scythian king¬ 
dom on both sides of the Indus, which later on came under Parthian 
rule. Tarn thinks that this kingdom flourished between 110 and 
80 B.C., and that about 80 B.C. the Sakas under Moga went in a 
northerly direction under pressure of the Parthians and conquered 
the Punjab, for the inscription on the copper plate discovered at 
Taxila of the year 78 must originate, according to him, from 
155—78 = 77 B.C. and therefore Moga with his Sakas must have 
gone to the North before that year 

The copper plate from Taxila is in our opinion not only dated 
in the year 129—78 = 51 B.C., but moreover Tarn has not 
thought of the inscription of Maira, the date of which was read 
by Cunningham as 58, which Konow accepted. According to 
the reasoning of Tarn, Sakas ought to have been already in 
the Northern Punjab in 97 B.C., which does not tally with his 
theory about the trek northwards under the leadership of M<j^a. 
This applies equally to the inscriptions of Shahdaur, M^sehra 
and Fatehjang. Tarn’s presentation of affairs is due to' his 

7) Corpus, p. XXXI. 

8) E. J. Rapson, vol. I, p. 570. 

9) K. DE B. Codrington, A Geographical Introduction to the History of 
Central Asia, The Geographical Journal, vol. CIV, London 1944, pp. 27-40 and 
pp. 73-91, esp. p. 36. 

10) Tarn, p. 320. 

11) Tarn, p. 321. 
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opinion about the date of the beginning of the old era in 155 B.C. 
and the origin of the users of this era from Seistan; this probably 
rests on the fact that the name Seistan indeed means Sakastan. 
Although it is probable that Sakas from Seistan invaded India at 
an early time the possibility exists that the makers of the early 
Kharosthi inscriptions in North-West India did not invade India 
from the West, but from the North and that they were not 
only Sakas, but a mixed throng of Tochari, Sakas and others. 

Except for the inscription of Maira the following objections to 
Tarn’s point of view can be added here. From Ptolemy it clearly 
appears that we must not think that Scythia as we know it from 
the Peri plus was wholly confined to the South, id est to the delta 
of the Indus, as for example Codrington does, for when 
Ptolemy sums up the towns of Indo-Scythia with their geograph¬ 
ical situations, towns are also included which lie far to the North, 
namely in the Punjab The Peri plus, moreover, says itself: 
... exSexetai jtaQaSa^dooia n.eeTi xfie2xi)0£as^tag’avtovxeinevrisTov 

PoQeav ... The settling of the Sakas in Seistan by King Mithra- 
dates II which is accepted by Tarn and many others is refuted by 
Thomas with very sound arguments^®), of which the most im¬ 
portant is that already Darius in his rock-inscriptions mentions the 


12) Debevoise and Banerji-Sastri also think both routes were used, Neilson 

C. Debevoise, A Political History of Parthia, Chicago 1938, pp, 58-59. A, Ba¬ 
nerji-Sastri, Sakas and Kusanas in the I and 11 centuries, vol. XIII, 

1937, pp. 199-217, esp. p. 209. See also A. Herrmann s.v. Sakai in Pauly- 
WissowA, Real-Encyclopddie der Classischen Altertumswissenschaft, 2e Reihe, I, 
col. 1770-1806, esp. col. 1802. 

13) K. DE B. Codrington, A Geographical Introduction to the History of 
Central Asia, The Geographical fournal, vol. CIV, London 1944, pp. 27-40 and 
pp. 73-91, esp. p. 37, where he says: “So it is that the author of the Periplus of 
the Erythraean Sea calls the country about the famous port of Barbarikon at the 
mouth of the Indus, Scythia....” 

14) Ptolemy, retoyeaqiiKT) i)cp'ny'n0is, VII, 1, § 55 - § 62, ed. Renou, La 
Geographic de Ptolemee, L’lnde (VH, 1-4), Texte etabli par Louis Renou, 
Paris 1925, pp. 25-28. 

15) IIeqijcX.o'us Ttis 'EQuRpag BaXdoarig, § 38, ed. Hjalmar Frisk, Gote- 
borgs Hogskolas Arsskrift, vol. XXXIII, Gbteborg 1927, p. 12. 

16 ) F. W. Thomas, Sakastana, Where dwelt the Sakas named by Darius and 
Herodotus?, J.R.A.S., 1906, pp. 181-200; additions in J.R.A.S., 1906, pp. 460-464. 
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Sakas in Seistan = Sakast^a. Although the probability remains 
that during the mass-migration new groups of Sakas went to 
Seistan and from there to India, it is more reasonable to assume 
that part of the Sakas who lived between Oxus and Jaxartes were 
carried away in the stream of the great emigration over Hindu- 
Kush to the Punjab, yes, perhaps they were the fore-runners of 
that emigration. The Chinese information from the Ch’ien ban shu 
tallies with this, in which the following is very distinctly written 
about the migration of the Sakas: “The great Yueh-chih went 
towards the West and made themselves masters of Ta-hsia, but the 
Sai-wang went southwards and made themselves masters of Chi- 
pin.” According to Chavannes Chi-pin would be Kasmir, 
and the route they followed to reach this place would be the Hsien- 
tu, the hanging pass, id est the Bolor-pass. Rapson, Herzfeld and 
Tarn say that it was impossible to go along this pass with a 
tribe of nomads. Tarn rightly casts a doubt on the identification 
of Chi-pin as Kasmir, and believes, on grounds of different argu¬ 
ments that Kabul is meant, which is indeed much more probable. 
In later times the name Chi-pin would be more generally used for 
districts south of Hindu-Kush in the possession of the Scythians. 
We therefore get the impression that the Sai-wang, before the 
Yiieh-chih dispersed from Bactria, had already marched to North- 
West India in earlier years, probably to escape the pressure which 
the last-mentioned imposed upon them while pushing forward into 
Bactria. As a result of the later arrival in Kabul and the Punjab 
of the Tochari who had strongly amalgamated themselves with the 
Sakas, it is very difficult to make a distinction between the differ¬ 
ent component parts in India, or, as Codrington puts it in his 
recent brilliant expose on the geographical history of Central Asia: 
“... it is seldom possible to sift out the fundamental racial 

17) CWien han shu, Chapter 96 A, A. Wylie, J.A.LGr,Br.&L, vol. X, London 
1881, p. 34. 

18) E. Chavannes, Les Pays Occident d'apres le Wei Uo, serie II, tome VI, 
p. 529, line 4. 

19) E. J. Rapson, vol. I, pp. 563-564; E. Herzfeld, Sakastdn, Arch. 

Mitt, aus IraHj Band IV, Berlin 1932, p. 20; Tarn, pp. 277-278. For more 
opinions aE>out this question p. 372. 
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units.” The Indians called the conglomeration mostly “Sakas”, 
because that was the oldest known name of the frontier-races in 
North-West India, yet in literature the name “Tusaras” or 
“Tukharas” also occurs, as we have seen 

Besides the already mentioned chain of arguments there are 
some indications to be taken from the inscriptions themselves which 
point to the fact that the makers of these inscriptions belonged to 
the great invasion of nomad-tribes from the North-West. Konow 
draws attention to the fact that the satrap Liaka Kusuluka, men¬ 
tioned in the Taxila copper plate inscription, bears in his name 
the element “Kusuluka” Thomas and Rapson 2 ^) took 
this to be a title. It is, in our opinion, clear that it was customary 
with the Scythians to add a second name that was also used by 
the father or by another blood-relation. Examples indicating this 
are: Kujula Kadphises — Wima Kadphises\ Kmulua Patika — 
Liaka Kusuluka (the same as Kujula used by the first Kadphises 
king); Ayasia Kamuia — Kharaosta Kamuia. There are two 
possible explanations: 1st—The repeated element was a family 
name, 2nd—It was a patronymic as e.g. John-son. In both cases 
there is, in our opinion, a family-relation, and so it seems to us 
that it is quite improbable that “Kusuluka” could be a title, for in 
that case the “Kujula” of Kujula Kadphises should have been 
used also by his son, but he on the contrary only repeats the 
name Kadphises Konow, who takes “Kusuluka” to be a family 


20) K. DE B. CODRINGTON, A Geographical Introduction to the History of 
Central Asia, The Geographical Journal, vol. CIV, p. 35. 

21) See Ch, I, p. 44. 

22 ) Corpus, p. XXXIIL 

23) F. W, Thomas, The Inscriptions on the Mathura Lion-Capital, Ep, Ind., 
vol. 9, 1907-’08, pp. 135-147, esp. p. 140. 

24) E. J. Rapson, C.H.I., vol. I, p. 583. 

25) A second remark we should like to make is that the same element occurs 
several times in different names, for instance: 

ha : Hijgamasa, H^igana, H^iyuara, Ham. 

mu(o)-mew : Muki, Mu-km, Mevski, Moga. 

fnas(s)a : Hagamasa, Yihalamasa. 

khar(l)a : Khalamasa, Kharaosia, Kujula Kara Kadphises, Khara^aW^a. 

ju(o)la : Kujula, Kajula, Manigula, Ahuhola, Mihitagula. 
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name, draws the conclusion from the fact that the Kadphises 
kings invaded India from the North-West proves: that 

Liaka was descended from the ancient Saka rulers of Ki-pin, 
and that his family had not come to India from Seistan.” 

As well as for Liaka Konow further makes an exception for 
Kharaosta as regards his origin. He presents the well found equi¬ 
valent Kamuia = K^bojaka, which is linguistically acceptable 
so that Kharaosta just as Liaka would originate from the North- 
West, in contrast to the rest of his countrymen. These exceptions 
in the case of certain persons sound strange, and we should like 
to make the most obvious deduction that the facts mentioned 
simply point out that the makers of these inscriptions came from 
the North-West instead of from Seistan. 

Presumably from the year 58 of the old era, id est 71 B.C., 
and in any case from the year 60, id est 69 B.C., dated inscriptions 
were found in North-West India, a proof therefore of the presence 
at this time of Scythian people in India. Thereupon according 
to the Periplus a Scythian kingdom stretches out along the Indus. 

An Indian source, the KMakaciiryakathanaka in Sanskrit and 
in Prakrit confirms, on the other hand, the invasion from Seistan 
by the story of Kalaka, a Jaina teacher, whose sister, a nun, was 
abducted by the Gardabhilla king of Ujjain, after which Kalaka 
seeks aid from the Sakas: the Sagakula. Their vassals were called 
“sahi” and their overlord “Sahanu Sahi” — king of kings. After 
having remained with them for some time Kalaka went with 96 
sahis, who had fallen into disfavour with the king of kings, over 
the Indus to Kathiawar, and then to Ujjain, both of which countries 
the Sakas conquered, and there established a dynasty. (Probably it 
was these Sakas to whom Bhumaka and Nahapana belonged. This 
is confirmed by the passages in several sorts of Jaina literature 


26 ) Corpus, p. XXXIII and p. 36 . 

27) H. Jacobi, Das Kalakacarya^Kathafiakam, Z.D.M.G., voL 34, Leip2ig 1880, 
pp. 247-318, esp. pp. 262 -267; Bhau Daji, The Inroads of the Scythians into 
India, and the Story of Kdlakacharya, J.B.B.R.A.S., voL IX, 1867-1870, Bombay 
1872, pp. 139-146. 
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which Jayaswal brought forward.-*)) After some time Vikra- 
maditya drove out this Saka dynasty, and as a commemoration 
established his own era. 

In contradiction to the unbelief, continually attached to this 
passage, we are in perfect agreement with Konow, who says that 
not one reason exists why we should not believe this tradition. The 
internal evidence is so convincing; the mention of a Scythian king¬ 
dom on the Indus communicated by the Periplus and by Ptole¬ 
my^®), the mention of the title of the supreme ruler as “Sahsunu 
Sahi” (a truly specific title of later Scythian monarchs), that, in our 
opinion, there need be no doubt about the fact that a historical 
basis underlies this narrative. 

Konow brings forward a source *‘^) from Jaina literature 
known already for a long time *^) in which a period of four years 
is given for the sojourn of the Sakas in Ujjain and believes that the 
Sakas ruled there from 6l to 57 B.C. Jayaswal has treated this 
passage together with some others in a masterly way and the events 
and dates these sources give us tally in a remarkable way with each 
other as well as with the historical facts we know of from coins 
and inscriptions and with the evidence such as the Puranas, the 
Kathasaritsagara, etc., etc. All these agree in a magnificent way. 
The dates given in the Puranas, the Pattavali GMhds and by 
JiNASENA correspond in such a way, that not only the right course 
of events becomes clear from them, but we also can link up the 
history of this period on the one side with the Mauryas and Suiigas 
and, on the other side, with the Guptas, with the result that a 


28) K. P. Jayaswal, Problems of Saka-Satavahana History, vol. 

XVI, 1930, esp. pp. 233-242. 

29) Periplus, § 38; Ptolemy, VII, 1, § 55. 

30 ) Corpus, p. XXVIII. 

31) G. Buhler, Pushpamitra or Pushyamitra?, Ind. Ant., vol. 2, 1873, pp. 
362-363; H. Jacobi, The Kalpasutra of Bhadrabahu, edited with an Introduction, 
Notes and a Prakrit Samskrit Glossary, Leipzig 1879, Abhandlungen fur die Kunde 
des Morgenlandes, vol. 7, Leipzig 1881, p. 7 of the introduction; H, Jacobi, Das 
Kdlakacarya-Kathanakam, Z.DM.G., vol. 34, 1880, p. 253; J. Charpentier, 
The Date of Mahavira, Ind. Ant., vol. 43, 1914, pp. 118-133 and 167-178, esp. 
p. 120; S. Konow, Some problems raised by the Kharavela inscription, Acta Or., 
vol. I, 1923, pp. 12-42, esp. p. 33. 
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continuous history of this period could be written. The Sakas 
dominated a part of Western India under Nahapana in the first 
part of the 1st century B.C. Further Jayaswal proved that the 
mythical Vikramaditya was not legendary at all, but was the well- 
known Gautamiputra Satakarni who afterwards received the biruda 
Vikramaditya, analogous to the later Satakarni king Kuntala 
who also defeated the Sakas and is mentioned in the Kathasaritsd- 
gara and other works The fact that the Indians, probably 
in a coalition under leadership of Gautamiputra Satakarni, 
defeated Nahapana is not only communicated by Gautamiputra’s 
inscription at Nasik, but also by the coins of the Malavas dating 
from the 1st century B.C. and commemorating this victory. The 
establishment of this earlier date for Nahapana took away all 
difficulties which existed up till then regarding the date of 
Nahap^a in between the Western Ksatrapas of the 2nd century 
A.D. Moreover the palaeography is quite in agreement with this 
earlier date, so we think that the tradition, which has come down 
to us in several ways, is right saying that the Scythians were 
defeated by Indians in 57 B.C. and that this memorable fact formed 
the beginning of the so-called Vikrama era. Before that time the 
Scythian satraps had, however, conquered Mathura, judging from 
the inscription of AmohinI of the year 72 = 57 B.C., for Sodasa is 
styled mahaksatrapa in this inscription, and in the inscription on 
the Mathura Lion Capital his father Rajula still has that rank 
while he himself is only ksatrapa. Therefore some time must have 
elapsed between these two inscriptions, and so it is improbable 
that the conquest of Mathura coincides with the expulsion from 
Ujjain. 

We must now concentrate our thoughts for a moment on the 
just mentioned Lion Capital which in our opinion belongs to the 
earliest KharosthI inscriptions in India. Although much has been 
written already about this^®), there still remains a great deal of 

32) K. P. Jayaswal, Problems of Saka-Satavahana History, J.B.O.RS., vol. 
XVI, 1930, esp. pp. 233-255. 

33) Ibidem, pp. 295-300. 

34) R. D. Banerji, Nahapana and the Saka era, J.R.AS., 1917, pp. 273-289- 

35) For literature see Corpus p. 31. 
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obscurity in the inscription. The most fascinating question is the 
relationships mentioned in the inscription. According to Konow, 
Ayasia Kamuia, daughter of Kharaosta and granddaughter of 
Arta^®), is the one who erected the Lion Capital. If we calmly 
read through the inscription, the first impression we receive is that 
not Ayasia Kamuia, but Nada Diaka is the foundress. Konow’s 
objection that Nada Diaka is placed too far from agramahesh(r)i 
in the inscription is no proof, as in the inscriptions from Mathura 
the foundresses very often put their own names at the end, after 
having enumerated first their other family relations, father, mother, 
parents-in-law, husband and children. It is then tempting to take 
Nada Diaka for the foundress of the Lion Capital, and not Ayasia 
Kamuia. Consequently she is not the daughter of Kharaosta 
Kamuia but of Ayasia Kamuia and the mother of Kharaosta and 
Sodasa. 

According to Konow the relationship of Kharaosta in respect 
to H.M. King Muki—whom he identifies with King Moga of the 
copper plate of 78 and for whom the foundress of the Lion 
Capital had the solemn ceremonies performed—would be that of 
nephew and uncle. Muki, then, ought to have died without sons, 
otherwise the title yuvaraja of Kharaosta would be incomprehen¬ 
sible. 

The supposition, however, is obvious that the foundress of the 
Lion Capital did not have the solemn rites performed for her great- 
uncle Muki, as Konow thinks, but that Muki was a near blood- 
relation of hers. It is remarkable that the foundress of the Lion 
Capital does mention her grandmother, but not her grandfather. 


36) See genealogical tree, Corpus, p. 47. Thomas, however, in his review of the 

Corpus suggested, in view of the existence of coins with the legend “. raosta 

putrasa'", that Arta was the son of Kharaosta and not vice versa, as Konow 
thinks. In itself this legend, in our opinion, is insufficient evidence, as we do not 
know whether these coins were struck by Arta or by another son of Kharaosta. 
Still, taken all in all, the proposition of Thomas has more chance of being right 
than Konow's. See F. W. Thomas, Review of the Corpus Insertptionum Indt- 
carum, voL II, Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeigen, jrg. 193, 1931, pp. 1-15, esp. pp. 
11 - 12 . 

37) Corpus, p. 36. 
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and it seems to us that the greatest probability is that she had the 
ceremonies performed for her seemingly not mentioned grandfather. 
The title yuvaraja of Kharaosta is then easily explained by the fact 
that his father was mahaksatrapa. Now the Lion Capital is cer¬ 
tainly older than the Mathura inscription of 72, in which Sodasa is 
mentioned as mahaksatrapa, while on the Lion Capital he is styled 
merely ksatrapa. Further, the use of the KharosthI script at Mathura 
indicates the older date of the Lion Capital. It is a logical course 
of events that the new rulers in Mathura first used their own 
script, the KharosthI, and afterwards, as in the inscription of the 
year 72, passed on to the use of the Brahmi script which was in 
fashion in their new territories. A reverse order, which would make 
the Lion Capital later than the inscription of 72 is unacceptable. 
The external appearance of the Lion Capital also indicates this 
chronological sequence. This monument was indeed a royal 
erection, and therefore very important, so that without doubt the 
best sculptor was selected. Yet the capital is clumsy, while the art 
under Sodasa, judging by the ayagapata on which the inscription 
of the year 72 is carved, is much better, and so undoubtedly later. 

The Lion Capital was therefore erected before the year 72 ^®), 
and consequently belongs to the very earliest inscriptions of the 
Scythians in India, and probably dates from about the years 80-60 
B.C. In accordance with this is e.g. the fact that Rajuvula’s coins 
were copied from those of Strato I and II, so that these first pre¬ 
sumably were minted before the middle of the 1st century B.C. ^®). 
Should Muki indeed have been the grandfather of the foundress 
of the Lion Capital, then it is not at all impossible that he is the 

38) Whether the Lion Capital is also older than the Taxila copper plate in¬ 
scription seems difficult to decide unless one supposes a separate era for it as 
Konow and Ghirshman do, S. Konow, Note on the Eras in Indian Inscriptions, 
India Antiqua, Leyden 1947, pp. 193-197, esp. p. 196 ; R. Ghirshman, Be gram, 
Recherches archeologiques et historiques sur les Kouchans, pp. 105-106. 

39) See also Tarn, p. 325, who, although on other grounds, also accepts this 
date for Ra(a)j(uv)ula, just as J. Allan does in Catalogue of the Indian Coins in 
the British Museum: Coins of Ancient India, London 1936, pp. CXI-CXVI, 
183-184. 
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Mu-kua whom the Chinese mention as king of Ta-yiian in 101 

B.C. 

Thomas, who assumes that there are two separate dedications 
carved on the Lion Capital, thinks that the dedication of Ayasia 
Kamuia (in our opinion Nada Diaka) is the later one^^). This 
does not seem very probable to us. This inscription is chiselled in 
the two places which lent themselves best for it, namely the smooth 
square back and the top. The other inscription is carried out all 
over the bodies of the lions in more than 40 lines in the most 
chaotic manner. The argument that the inscription of the foundress 
of the Lion Capital must be later because it is carved on a part that 
is out of sight, applies equally to the second inscription, as far as 
the lines N 1-4 inclusive are concerned, and moreover we wonder 
whether it was possible at the time when the capital was erected to 
read the inscription in the proper order, when we see how many 
controversial opinions now exist as to which line must be read first, 
not even counting the question whether it could be read from the 
ground or not. In our opinion the inscription must not be regarded 
so much as a communication to the reader, but as a magical fixation 
of a certain gift, without the additional intention of a visible 
dedication for later generations, as is the case with our commem¬ 
orative monuments. The old Persian rock-inscriptions were mostly 
not readable either from the ground. 

A very interesting place in the inscription is taken by two 
persons: Mahaksatrapa Kusuluka Patika and Ksatrapa Mevaki 
Miyika. In their honour the foundation was instituted, as we learn 
from one of the two inscriptions. The best assumption is that they 
owe their high positions to their relationship to the then reigning 
monarch or his predecessor. 

In Mathura there must have been for some time a settled 
ksatrapa government. The names of the ksatrapas Hagamasa and 
Hagana are known to us from coins, and they probably reigned 


40) F. Hirth, The Story of Chang-K’ien, China s Pioneer in Western Asia, 
f.A.O.S., vol. 37, 1917, pp. 89-152, esp. p. 112. 

41) F. W. Thomas, Review of the Corpus in Gbttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen, 
jrg. 193, 1931, pp. 1-15. 
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before Rajuvula. Further, coins have been found of Arta and of 
a son of Kharaosta (perhaps one and the same person?), and also of 
Rajuvula, the father of Sodasa. His position therefore was rather 
independent. The last evidence of the Scythians at Mathura is the 
inscription of the year 72 = 57 B.C. under Sodasa in which no 
overlord is mentioned. From the fact that Sodasa is now mahaksa- 
trapa one may suppose that Rajuvula is dead. Another inscription 
from the neighbourhood of Mathura mentions a son of themahaksa- 
trapa Rajuvula, by whom presumably Sodasa is meant Several 
sorts of coins were struck by Sodasa ‘‘®). 

What became of this ksatrapa family after Sodasa is not known 
to us. The total lack of dated inscriptions in Mathura after Sodasa 
gives rise to the assumption that at a certain moment the Saka 
mastery in Mathura came to an end. After the year 72 of the old 
era = 57 B.C. we again only have a dated inscription from 
Mathura of the year 199 = 70 A.D. Coins of Hindu monarchs 
called Gomitra and Visnumitra belonging to the period after 
Sodasa show that a Hindu renaissance took place at Mathura. 
Further there is an inscription of a certain minister of King Go¬ 
mitra and one of a woman who calls her husband Gotiputra, 
“black snake for the Sakas” Finally it is remarkable that 
the year of the last inscription which we have of Sodasa is exactly 
the same year in which the Sakas were defeated. There are two 
powers who presumably have brought about the break-up of 
the Scythians: on the one side the Indians from the East, 
and on the other side the Parthians from the West. They were 
driven out of Ujjain and Mathura, and, in the long run, also 
from Sind, but it cannot be confirmed whether all these calamities 
befell the Scythians simultaneously. According to the many in¬ 
scriptions found in the Punjab, that region remained their fixed 
abode. Here in 51 B.C. we find the name of the above mentioned 
Moga, under whose leadership Tarn believes that the conquest of 

42) Luders’ List, N° 14. 

43) E. J. Rapson, Notes on Indian Coins and Sealsy part V, ].R.A.S.f 1903, 
pp, 285-312, esp. pp. 288-289. 

44) Rubbing in Ep, Ind., vol. 1, N° 33. 
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Mathura, and the trek to the North of the Punjab took place 
We have already seen that this is chronologically impossible on 
account of the inscriptions before the year 78. 

In the 1st century B.C. a monarch Maues or Moa must have 
reigned, judging from his coins, and as they strongly resemble 
those of Telephus, Tarn thinks he must have lived about 60 B.C. 
or even earlier We fully agree with this, and would add as an 
additional argument that Maues’ coins do not show the square 
omikron. This form of omikron is first seen in Parthia on the 
coins of Orodes II who ruled from 57-37 B.C. It is unnecessary to 
refute the opinion of Rapson that Maues’ coins must be dated 
as early as 120 B.C. for although Smith first agreed with 
this, the former later on brought proofs forward showing that 
Maues could not have reigned before 88 B.C. On his early coins 
Maues still bears the title BAZlAEilZ MAYOY— maharajasa 
MOASA. His later coins display the title BAZIAEUZ BAZIAEilN 
MErAAOY MAYOY— RAJATIRAJASA MAHATASA MOASA, evidently 
the translation of the Parthian title Sahanu Sahi. Rapson showed 
that this title was taken over by this “Scythian” king from Mithra- 
dates II, the first \Vho bore this imperial title in Parthia, so that 
Maues could not have reigned before 88 B.C. It is generally 
accepted that this King Maues was the same person as Moga of 
the inscription of the year 78 Another assumption often made 

45) See p. 326. 46) Tarn, pp. 497 seq. 

47) E. J. Rapson, Indian Coins, Strassburg 1898, § 29, p. 7. 

48) V. Smith, The Indo-Parthian Dynasties from about 120 B.C. to 100 A.D., 
Z.D.M.G., vol. 60, 1906, pp. 53-57. 

49) E. J. Rapson, C.H.I., vol. I, pp. 567 seq. Junge thinks Maues reigned 
already in 160 B.C.; J. Junge, Saka-Studien, der feme Nordosten im Weltbild der 
Antike, Klio, 41'® Beiheft, Neue Folge 28'® Beiheft, Leipzig 1939, p. 99- 

50) A, Cunningham, Remarks on the Bactro-Pali Inscription from Taxila, 

J.A.S.B., vol. 32, 1863, pp. 139-151, esp. p. 141; faina Inscriptions from Ma¬ 
thura, The Academy, April 25, 1891, pp. 397-398; E. J. Rapson, Indian Coins. 
Strassburg 1898, § 29, p. 7; C.H.I., vol. I, p. 570; D. R. Bhandarkar, 
A Kushana stone-inscription and the question about the origin of the Saka era, 
J.B.B.R.A.S., vol. XX, Bombay 1902, pp. 269-302, esp. p. 283; V. Smith, The 
Kus^an, or Indo-Scythian, Period of Indian History, B.C. 165 to A.D. 320, 
J.R.A.S., 1903 , p. 46; The Early History of India, from 600 B.C. to the Mu¬ 
hammadan Conquest including the Invasion of Alexander the Great, Oxford 1904, 
Van Lohuizen-de Leeuw, The “Sq?thian” Period 22 
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is that he was a Scythian®^). We wonder why, and on what 
grounds? Experience has taught us that in the historical matter 
of this epoch far too many statements are accepted as definite 
without sufficient arguments, and often for no other reason than 
that a predecessor had suggested this or that. It seems to us there¬ 
fore permissible to return here to the root of the matter, and to 
ask ourselves: “Why is Maues—Moga considered to be a Scyth¬ 
ian?” The fact that an inscription during the reign of Moga in 
the year 78 is dated in an era used by Scythians, does not seem 
to us to be a sufficient reason, for this era was used in the same 
way under the Parthian monarch Gondophernes. 

The only material that can enlighten us about Maues—Moga 
are coins on which the monarch Maues or Moa is mentioned. 
These coins show in different respects a strong resemblance to 
those of Azes^^), and in a lesser degree to those of the other 
Parthian rulers, such as Vonones, Spalahora and Gondophernes. 
Not only did Maues and Azes mostly coin the same type of coins, 
as for example “standing Poseidon”, "king on horseback”, and 
“Victory”, but also the coin-legends, of which there are a great 
variety, in this case are exactly the same as far as the early coins 
of Azes are concerned, viz. BAZIAEilZ BAZIAEilN MEfAAOY. 
Whitehead also appears to have noticed the numismatical resem¬ 
blance, at least he says: "... their (i.e. Maues and Azes) connection 
with the Saka dynasty of Vonones is undoubted”®^). Except 

p. 202, 2nd ed., p. 215, 3rd ed. p. 228, 4th ed, p. 242; The Indo-Parthian 
Dynasties from about 120 B.C. to 100 A.D., Z.D.M.G., voL 60, 1906, p. 69; 
H. G. Rawlinson, Bactria, the History of a forgotten Empire, London 1912, 
p. 106; Tarn, p. 321; N. C. Debevoise, A Political History of Parthia, Chicago 

1938, p. 60. 

51) A. Cunningham, Coins of the Indo-Scythians, Nurn. Chron,, 3rd series, 
vol. VIII, 1888, pp. 199-248, esp. pp. 240 seq.; P. Gardner, The Coins of 
the Greek and Scythic Kings of Bactria and India in the British Museum, London 
1886, p. XXXIII; E. J. Rapson, Indian Coins, § 29, p. 7; Corpus, p. XXIX; 
Tarn, p. 321; N. C. Debevoise, A Political History of Parthia, p. 60; K. de 
B. CoDRiNGTON, A Geographical Introduction to the History of Central Asia, The 
Geographical Journal, vol. CIV, p. 82. 

52) We shall prove later on that Azes was a Parthian. 

53) R. B. Whitehead, Catalogue of the Coins in the Pan jab Museum, La^ 
hore, vol. I, Indo-Greek Coins, p. 92. 
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Whitehead there is, as far as we know, almost no one who doubts 
that the Vonones dynasty is Parthian®^), but what matters to us 
here is the striking similarity between the coins of Maues and those 
of the Parthian monarchs and especially those of Azes. The coins 
of these two monarchs have yet another point in common for it is 
remarkable that the coins of both are chiefly found in the Punjab, 
and seldom in Afghanistan^®). This is moreover a peculiarity 
which we would not expect from a Scythian monarch who invaded 
India from the North-West, but rather from a monarch who, 
originating from Parthia pushed into India from the West. 

But it is not only to the coins of Azes that the coins of Maues 
show such a great similarity, but also to the Arsacidian coins in 
general, as von Sallet already remarked ®®), and in our opinion, 
particularly to those of the Parthian dynasty of Vonones as is 
also Whitehead’s view. So perhaps we might be able to say that 
the type “king on horseback” (in which the horse is not prancing), 
which is a characteristic of the Parthian dynasty, was inaugurated 
by Maues ®'^). The same holds good for the type “standing 
Victory” ®®), which in like manner was imitated by all successive 
Parthians. This is confirmed by Smith when he says that “...the 
coinage of Maues stands at the head of the Indo-Parthian series” ®®). 

If we further compare Maues’ coinage with coins of which 

54) The only scholar we know of who had the same opinion as Whitehead 
was D. R. Bhandarkar in A Kushana stone-tnscriptwn and the question about 
the origin of the Saka era, J.B.B.R.AS., vol. XX, 1902, p. 292. 

55) R. B. Whitehead, Catalogue of the Coins in the Pan jab Museum, La- 
hore, vol. I, p. 91. 

56) A. VON Sallet, Die Nachfolger Alexanders des Grossen in Baktrien 
und Indien, Berlin 1879, p. 140. (This also appeared in Zeitschrift fur Numis- 
matik, vol. 6, Berlin 1879, pp. 165-231 and 271-411, Nachtrdge in vol. 7, 
Berlin 1880, pp. 296-307 and vol. 8, Berlin 1881, pp. 109-117.) 

57) See P. Gardner, The Coins of the Greek and Scythic Kings of Bactria 
and India in the British Museum, pi. XVI-XXII. 

58) See the lists in E. J. Rapson, C.H.L, vol. I, p. 592. 

59) V. Smith, The Indo-Parthian Dynasties, Z.D.M.G., vol. 60, 1906, p. 53. 
See also his four editions of The Early History of India, resp. pp. 202, 215, 228 
and 242. Not so long ago Whitehead pointed out that several elements in the 
coins of Arsaces Theos go back to coins of Maues, R. B. Whitehead, Notes on 
the Indo'Greeks, Num. Chron., 5th series, vol. XX, 1940, pp. 89-122. 
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we know for certain that they have been cast by Scythians, as e.g. 
those of Rajuvula ®°), then we will directly notice a great differ¬ 
ence. Not only are Maues’ coins more beautiful, but the type of coin 
is entirely different. 

Finally all scholars agree that Maues imitated the Parthian title 
maharaja rajatiraja, which has always appeared to be somewhat 
strange for a Scythian monarch, but stands in another light when 
we assume that Maues himself was a Parthian. Seemingly several 
of those peculiarities of Maues’ coins we have remarked upon 
have been also observed by Vincent Smith judging by his 
expression: “...there is no proof or real reason to suppose that 
Maues was a Saka...” We must conclude therefore that there 
are many indications in Maues’ coinage showing that he was a 
Parthian. 

Consequently two possibilities exist: either Maues, identical with 
Moga, was a Parthian, or Maues is not the same person as Moga, 
so that the possibility that this last was a Scythian still remains 
The only one as far as we know who already earlier had doubts 
about the identification of Maues as Moga was Fleet as a 
result of the fact that he dated the coins of Maues about 120 B.C. 
and thought that the inscription of Moga of the year 78 was dated 
in the Vikrama era. Moreover he pointed out that the linguistic 
identification Moga = Moa = Maues cannot be proved, as 
the idea that “single consonants between two vowels are liable to 
disappear” is no fixed rule. Fleet contends further that the reason¬ 
ing: “If Moga is not the same as Maues, then we possess no coins 

60) P. Gardner, The Coins of the Greek and Scythic Kings of Bactria and 
India in the British Museum^ pi. XV, 11 and 12. 

61) V. Smith, The Indo-Parthian Dynasties, Z.D.M.G., vol. 60, 1906, p. 53. 

62) We do not think Govind Pai’s hypothesis that Moga did not exist at all 

is probable. He reads magasa in stead of mo gas a in the Taxi la inscription, and 
explains it as an intercalated month Magha; the result to which he arrives is that 
the old Saka era started in 155-154 B.C.; M. G. Pai, Chronology of Sakas, Pahla- 
vas and Kushanas, vol. XVI, 1935, Madras 1936, pp. 309-342. 

63) J. F. Fleet, Moga, Maues, and Vonones, J.R.A.S., 1907, pp. 1013-1040, 
esp. p. 1024; Review of E. J. Rapson’s Ancient India from the Earliest Times 
to the first Century A.D., J.R.A.S., 1914, pp. 795-799, esp. p. 797 and The Taxi la 
Inscription of the Year 136, J.R.A.S., 1914, pp. 992-999, esp. p. 994. 
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of Moga, and no inscriptions of Maues”, is not of necessity a 
proof that Moga is Maues. We wholly agree with Fleet on this 
point, but even then it is not yet proved that Moga is not the 
same as Maues. This will only be possible when we can definitely 
state that Moga was a Scythian, considering that we have shown 
that Maues in any case was a Parthian. For the present the first 
is not possible, as the fact that Moga was mentioned in an in¬ 
scription issued by Scythians is no proof that he himself was also 
a Scythian. Gondophernes, of whom we are certain that he was 
a Parthian, is also mentioned in an inscription of the Scythians 
and moreover it is historically fixed by the Peri plus that great 
parts of territories earlier ruled over by Scythians in later times 
were conquered by Parthians Consequently we do not dare to 
decide the question whether Moga is the same as Maues or not. 

In connection with Maues we should like to touch upon a ques¬ 
tion discussed by Tarn. According to him there must have been 
five reigning monarchs between Antialcidas and Maues = 
Moga®®). The first mentioned began to reign, according to 
Tarn, at the latest in 130 B.C. and was the same person who sent 
Heliodorus, son of Dion, as ambassador to the court of a certain 
King Bhagabhadra, at Vaisall, the present Besnagar. Now Tarn 
denies that this Bhagabhadra could be the Bhaga, mentioned in 
the Puranas and reigning about 90 B.C., according to Rapson ®®), 
because then there would not have been sufficient time for the 
five mentioned kings to reign between Antialcidas and Maues = 
Moga who, according to Tarn, lived in 77 B.C. Firstly, in our 
opinion, it was not at all necessary that the aforesaid five monarchs 
ruled one after the other. On account of the riotous times and the 
many usurpations they could very well have reigned simultaneously 
over different parts of the country. Moreover the dynastic list of 
the Suhga kings ends in 72 B.C. according to Rapson ®’''). Bhaga 
therefore ought to have reigned from 114-82 B.C., so we may 


64) Peri plus, § 38. 

65) Tarn, pp. 313 seq. 

66) E. J. Rapson, C.H.L, voL I, p. 521. 

67) Ibidem, p. 518. 
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conjecture that it is not impossible that the said five monarchs 
reigned between say ± 100 B.C. and 51 B.C. Consequently we 
do not like to put aside “a priori” the identification of Bha- 
gabhadra mentioned on the Besnagar pillar as Bhaga mentioned 
in the Puranas, unless more serious objections can be brought 
forward. 

From the Periplus it appears that no friendly relationship 
existed between the Parthians and the Scythians, and we entirely 
agree with Konow that the relation between both was not of such 
nature that one could almost take them to be identical or at least 
hardly distinguishable as Franks ®®), Rapson Debevoise 
and CoDRiNGTON think. When the Parthian urge for expansion 
began cannot be said with certainty. In this connection, however, 
the fact deserves to be mentioned that Cunningham thought 
he was able to distinguish the name Moa in an inscription at Maira 
of presumably 71 B.C. As the inscription is now quite illegible, 
we unfortunately cannot use this fact as a basis for an argument. 
In Parthia itself, a powerful monarch, Orodes II, ruled from 57 
until 37 B.C.; he even inflicted a defeat upon the Romans when 
he crushed Crassus in 53 B.C. near Carrhae’^^). The long reign 
of this monarch must have been a favourable time for Parthian 
expansion which progressed under the reign of Orodes’ successor 
Phraates IV (37-2 B.C.). This last ruler had a troubled reign. 
According to Justinus he was banished by the Parthians on 
account of his cruelty'^®). Tiridates, who was made king in his 


68) O. Franke, Beitrage aus chinesischen Quellen zur Kenntnis der Turkvolker 
und Skythen Zentralasiens, Abh. Kon. Preuss. Akad. der Whsensch., 1904, Phil.- 
hist. AbhandL I, p. 75. 

69) E. J. Rapson, CH./., vol. I, pp. 568, 573'574. 

70) N. C. Debevoise, A Political History of Parthia, p. 61. 

71) K. DE B. CODRiNGTON, A Geographical Introduction to the History of 
Central Asia, The Geographical Journal, vol. CIV, pp. 36, 79-81, discusses ‘‘the 
joint Saka-Parthian invasion”. 

72) A. VON Gutschmid, Geschichte Irans und seiner Nachbarlander von 
Alexander dem Grossen bis zum Untergang der Arsadden, Tubingen 1888, pp. 
85 seq. 

73) Justinus, XLII. 5. 
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stead, however, was forced to retire about 30 B.C. or according 
to JuSTiNUS in 25 B.C., so that the reign of Phraates IV must have 
been a series of riots, perhaps as a result of the fact that he con¬ 
centrated his thoughts too much on the Romans. He was at last 
murdered by his son Phraataces (2 B.C. - 4 A.D.), who was 
banished by the nobles who raised Orodes III (4-6 A.D.) to the 
throne, but he also was soon murdered. After a time of civil war 
and turbulence Vonones I, the eldest son of Phraates IV ascended 
the throne in 8 A.D , but he was shortly chased away by a rebel, 
Artabanus III. 

When we review the just described period of Parthian history 
from the reign of Phraates IV, then it is clear that the turbulent 
times near the end of the 1st century B.C. must have been an 
excellent time for the Kusanas to take advantage of the weakness 
of the Parthians’ power, and we must then surely place the action 
of Kujula Kadphises in the last quarter of the 1st century B.C. 
This tallies with the results we arrived at in Chapter One, to which 
we will try to give some additional proofs in this Chapter further 
on. Moreover, the Chinese sources also tell us that Kujula Kad¬ 
phises defeated An-hsi and consequently conquered Kabul '^^). In 
Chinese writings Parthia is always indicated as An-hsi, but as the 
Arsacidian kingdom did not extend so far East at this time, An-hsi 
must undoubtedly mean the Parthian kings who ruled over India. 
The turbulent situation in Parthia itself made it impossible for its 
kings to rush to the aid of their kinsmen. Further on we will return 
to the date when Kujula Kadphises began to reign, and we only 
state here that with his accession the decline of Parthian power in 
India starts. 

From a large number of coins and one or two inscriptions we 
learn several names of kings who ruled during the time of the 
Parthian domination, the zenith of which was reached about the 


74) Dio Cassius, LI. 18. 3; ed. E. Cary, Dio’s Roman History, vol. VI, Loeh 
Classtcal Library, London 1917, p. 51. 

75) Hou ban shu, Ch. 118, E. Chavannes, Les Pays d'Occident d'apres le 
Heou Han chou, Voung Pao, serie II, tome VIII, 1907, pp. 149-234, esp. pp. 
187-192. 
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middle and the second half of the 1st century B.C. such as the 
much discussed names: Vonones, Gondophernes, Azes and Azili- 
ses, to which the name of Maues must now be added, as we have 
just seen. 

On the reverse side of his coins Vonones mentions Spalahora 
and his son Spalagadama: “maharajabhrata dhramikasa spala- 

HORASA” or “SPALAHORAPUTRASA DHRAMIASA SPALAGADAMASA”. 

Herzfeld thought that Spalahora indicated himself on his 
coins as brother of Azes, not of Vonones, because Thomas and 
Cunningham had described a coin of Vonones on the reverse 
side of which Azes was mentioned. Smith, however, has shown 
already long ago that this is not correct and that the coin is really 
one of Maues '^®). But Herzfeld, relying on Cunningham, gave 
the following family-relationship: 

Azes - Spalahora 

I 

! 

Spalagadama 

Now there is still a group of coins of a certain Spalirises, who calls 
himself on some coins “maharajabhrata dhramiasa spaliri- 
sasa”, and on the obverse side BACIAEUC AAEAOOY EHAAIPIEOY. 
Other coins of this Spalirises indicate him as BACIAEUC MECAAOY 
DTTAAIPlCOY with on the reverse side “maharajasa mahatakasa 
AYASA” or as BACIAEUN BACIAEUC MECAADY CHAAIPICOY and 
“maharajasa mahatakasa spalirisasa”. Herzfeld thinks that 
all the persons mentioned are Scythians, and that this Spalirises is a 
brother of Moga, alias Maues. Further, that the title “king’s 
brother” appertains to the father of the crown prince and that 

76) E. Herzfeld, Sakastan, Arch. Mitt, aus Iran, Band IV, Berlin 1932, p. 95. 

77) E. Thomas, Catalogue of the Coins in the Cabinet of the late Col. Stacy, 
with the estimated prices attached, J.A.S.B., vol. 27, 1858, pp. 251-260, esp. 
p. 252. 

78) A. Cunningham, Coins of the Sakas, Class B: Coins of the Sakas or 
Sacae-Scythians, Num. Chron., 3rd series, vol. X, 1890, p. 107, note 4. 

79) V. Smith, The Indo-Parthian Dynasties, Z.D.M.G., vol, 60, 1906, pp. 
49-72, esp. p. 6l, note 2. 

80) E. Herzfeld, Sakastdn, Arch. Mitt, aus Iran, Band IV, pp. 94 seq. 
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therefore Spalirises’ son Azes by matriarchy is the future king 
during Maues’ reign. In that case the genealogical tree would be 
as follows: 

Maues-Moga-Spalirises 

i 

I ^ I 

Azes Spalahora 

1 

Spalagadama 

A last argument against Herzfeld’s representation of affairs is 
the fact that, as we will see further on, Spalirises restrikes coins 
of Spalahora, Spalirises’ son according to Herzfeld. This seems 
quite unacceptable on psychological grounds and moreover the 
king who remints coins always reigns after the monarch whose 
coins he restrikes. As well as on the mistake of Thomas and 
Cunningham, Herzfeld bases his conclusion also on what 
Rapson (who thinks that Spalahora, Spalirises and Vonones are 
brothers) says, namely, that Spalahora, Spalirises, and their sons 
Spalagadama and Azes have Scythian names, Vonones, their 
brother and uncle, on the contrary, a Parthian one Herzfeld 
solves this improbability by clinging to the ethnical difference, but 
rejecting the family-relationship by separating Vonones from the 
others. 

The coins of Vonones, Spalahora and Spalirises all originate 
from Kandahar (Arachosia), Ghazni and Seistan (Drangiana) 
Those of Azes, on the contrary, are found in large quantities in 
the Punjab, but not west of Jalalabad. 

There are still more objections to Herzfeld’s point of view that 
Maues and Azes were Scythians than those which we have brought 
forward to prove that Maues was a Parthian, among others, that 
Azes also seems to be a Parthian, for this last person mentions 

81) E. J. Rapson, vol. I, pp. 573-574; see also O. G. von Wesen- 

DONK, Kusan, Chiomten und Hephthalitenj Klh, Band 26, Leipzig 1933, pp. 
336-346. 

82) A. Cunningham, Coins of the Sakas, Class B: Coins of the Sakas or 
Sacae’ScythianSf Num, Chron., 3rd series, voL X, 1890, p. 106. 
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Aspavarma on his coins just as Gondophernes does. Now it is 
impossible to accept the fact, as is generally done, that Gondo¬ 
phernes, who undoubtedly was a Parthian, should have taken into 
his service as his strategist the Indian Aspavarma from Azes, a 
Saka This supposition is, in our opinion, quite unacceptable in 
the case of these two hostile races. Only when we accept the fact 
that Azes and Gondophernes were both Parthians, and that Gondo¬ 
phernes immediately succeeded Azes, we are able to understand 
that they employed the same general. Moreover, we wish to remark 
that this Aspavarma was probably not an Indian, as is generally 
accepted His name is clearly Iranian; if he were an Indian his 
name would have been Asvavarma. 

Altogether there seems to us to be too many objections to keep 
tenaciously to Herzfeld’s scheme of a Scythian family, the 
members of which would be: Maues, Spalahora, Spalirises, Spala- 
gadama and Azes, and on the other hand the Parthians: Vonones, 
Orthagnes and Gondophernes. Just as unlikely it seems to us to 
believe that Spalirises is Spalahora’s father, and that Spalahora is 
the brother of Azes. Rapson thinks with Whitehead that 
Spalahora and Spalirises were Vonones’ brothers, while Spalaga- 
dama and Azes were his nephews. Konow, if we understand him 
rightly, distinguishes yet another person, Spalyris®^). About the 
three persons, Spalahora, Spalirises and Spalyris, two of which are 
taken to be brothers of Vonones, or the father and the brother of 
Azes, we should like to make the following remarks: Firstly, it 
is clear that Spalahora and Spalyris, mentioned on a number of 
coins as independent rulers, are one and the same person. This is 
apparent from the legends on three coins: 

83) R. B. Whitehead, Catalogue oj the Coins in the Pan jab Museum, Lahore, 
vol. I, p. 94. 

84) Ibidem and V. Smith, The Indo-Parthian Dynasties, Z.D.M.G., vol. 60, 
1906, pp. 67-69; A. von Gutschmid, Geschichte Irans und seiner Nachbarldnder 
von Alexander dem Grossen bis zum Untergang der Arsaciden, Tubingen 1888, 
p. 107. 

85) E. J. Rapson, C.H.I., vol. I, pp. 573*574. 

86) R. B. Whitehead, Catalogue oj the Coins in the Panjab Museum^ Lahore, 
vol. I, p. 92. 

87) Corpus, p. XLIII. 
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1st obverse: BAZIAEilZ BAIIAEUN METAAOV ONilNOY 

reverse: maharajabhrata dhramikasaspalahorasa. 

2nd obverse: BAZIAEilZ BAZIAEIIN MErAAOY ONilNOY 

reverse: spalahoraputrasa dhramiasa spalagadamasa. 
3rd obverse: CnAAYPlDC AIKAIDY AAEA<t>DY TOY BACIAEUC 

reverse: spalahoraputrasa dhramiasa spalagadamasa. 

On the third coin the legends are a combination of those on the 
reverse of the two first-mentioned coins. The nominative of the 
name is therefore ZjtalvQie or Spalahora. 

Besides Spalahora, alias Spalyris, we find the name of a ruler 
who independently minted his own coins: Spalirises. He restruck 
coins of Spalahora, alias Spalyris, which originally bore the follow¬ 
ing legends: 

obverse: BAZIAEilZ BAZlAEilN MEfAAOY ONilNOY 

reverse: maharajabhrata dhramikasa spalahorasa. 

Spalirises therefore comes after Spalahora, and that probably 
very quickly. Now the equivalent in the Prakrit of the genitive 
ZreoliQioo'u reads “Spalirisasa” on the coin; the nominative therefore 
is "Spalirisa”, corresponding to ZjtaliQiorjs. Now this “Spalirisa” or 
“Spalirisa” is, in our opinion, simply the indianised form of Zitalvots. 
Writing v as i can, we think, be no objection ®®). Consequently 
SjtalvQie.Znalieio'tis, Spalahora and Spalirisa are different ways of 
writing one and the same name. It now also becomes clear, why 
“Spalirises” restrikes coins of “Spalahora”: From the position of 
“king’s brother” he becomes independent ruler and he changes 
his coins issued during Vonones’ reign to others of his own. 

We probably should suppose the situation then to be approxima¬ 
tely this: While Maues is king in the Punjab, Vonones reigns in 
Kandahar as supreme king. Under him his brother Spalahora (alias 
Zn:alvQi 5 , ZitaliQiatie or Spalirisa) governs as viceroy with his son 
Spalagadama. First Spalahora mints coins with Vonones on the 
obverse and calls himself his brother on the reverse. Then he 
strikes coins as Spalyris and Spalirisa, still calling himself Vonones’ 


88) See for instance E. Schwyzer, Griechische Grammatik, vol. I, Miinchen 
1939, p. 183. 
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brother. His son Spalagadama mentioned on the reverse disappears 
in the course of this period, and in his place Spalahora, now 
fully independent, mentions Azes or himself again on the reverse. 
The conformity in the legends on the coins of both persons also 
pleads for the identity of Spalahora with Spalirises: “mahara- 

JABHRATA DHRAMIKASA SPALAHORASA” and MAHARAJABHRATA 
DHRAMiASA spalirisasa”. This is the more convincing when we 
see how great the variation is in the coin-legends of these times. 

Vonones issues coins together with Spalahora, and he again 
together with Azes. Later Azes mints independently, and these 
coins are, in contrast with the first-mentioned, chiefly found in the 
Punjab. Archaeological discoveries show that Azes succeeded 
Maues there: It cannot be said whether a family-relationship 
existed between them or not. Presumably Azes was kin to Spala¬ 
hora. Smith supposes that he was Spalirises’ son . Apparently 
Azes became independent, and had very many coins struck, so many 
and of such different quality, that several scholars, including 
Marshall and Rapson (although the first is not alto¬ 
gether convinced), thought that they ought to accept the possibility 
of an Azes I and II, and in-between, an Azilises, especially because 
otherwise the too great gap between Maues and Gondophernes 
—who according to most scholars started his reign only in 19 
A.D.—could not be explained. We must, however, conclude with 
Konow and Herzfeld that there can be no distinction between 
Azes I, Azes II, and Azilises. It seems to us that the diminutive 
Azilises from the name Azes can be compared with forms as 
Phraataces from Phraates, and Spalirises from Spalyris. Such-like 
diminutives often occur in Parthia®-). In case Azes and Azilises 
would be two different persons, then it is incomprehensible why 
they, when issuing coins together, simultaneously bore equally 


89) V. Smith, The Indo-Parthian Dynasties, Z.DjM.G., voL 60, 1906, p. 61. 

90) J. Marshall, The Date of Kanishka, J.R.AS., 1914, pp. 973-986, esp. 
p. 979. 

91) E. J. Rapson, C.H.L, vol. I, p. 572. 

92) F. JusTi, Iranisches Namenbuch, Marburg 1895, p. IX. 
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high titles. Thus we have coins with the following legends ; 
obverse; BAZIAEUZ BAZIAEIIN MErAAOY AZIAIZOY 
reverse; maharajasa rajarajasa mahatasa ayasa. 
obverse; BAZIAEUZ BAZIAEIIN MErAAOY AZOY 
reverse; maharajasa rajarajasa mahatasa ayilisasa. 
Besides as Gondophernes, as we shall see, did not reign from 
19 A D.-45 A.D., as Rapson thought, there is no need for us to 
fill in the gap between Azes—who, according to Rapson, ascended 
the throne already in 58 B.C. —and Gondophernes with an 

Azilises and Azes II. Further Whitehead, one of the greatest 
authorities in this field of numismatics, although he makes a 
distinction between the coins of Azilises and Azes, says with regard 
to Rapson’s opinion that an Azes I and an Azes II existed; “The 
difference in type and style between the abundant issues of Azes 
can be adequately explained by reasons of locality alone, operating 
through a long reign.” 

Recapitulating, wc propose the following sequence of kings; 

Vonones-Spalahora Maues 

(= Spalyris = Spalirises = Spalirisa) 


Spalagadama 


Azes 


? = no certain 

family-relationship. 


Gondophernes 


The date of Azes can in a measure be approximated by the fact 
that the square omikron, which as we saw above is met with for 
the first time in the period of 57-37 B.C., is not found on the coins 


93) R. B. Whitehead, Catalogue of the Coins in the Pan jab Museum, Lahore, 
vol. I, p. 132. 

94) E. J. Rapson, C.H.L, vol. I, pp. 572 and 577. 

95) R. B. Whitehead, Catalogue of the Coins in the Panjab Museum, Lahore, 
vol. I, p. 93. 
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of Maues, so that this last king must therefore have lived before 
or about 57 B.C. Azes, therefore, must have reigned in the third 
quarter of the 1st century B.C. This tallies with the information 
gained from the strata of Taxila from which Sir John Marshall 
not only deduced that Azes’ coins immediately follow those of 
Maues, but also that they date from the third quarter of the 1st 
century B.C. ®®). Therefore Azes must have reigned almost con¬ 
temporary with or a little later than Orodes, e.g. about the years 
50-30 B.C. Now it so happens, that just on some of Azes’ coins the 
square omikron appears, which would tally excellently with the 
date suggested. Another argument is the fact that the coins of 
Spalirises (so, the latest coins of Spalahora), on which the square 
omikron also appears, show a great similarity to the coins of 
Hermaeus, one of the very last Greek kings in Kabul. This 
Hermaeus, according to Tarn, reigned about 50-30 B.C.: "... it is 
also certain that Hermaeus did not live till A.D. 25 or anywhere 
near it...” ®") and "...he cannot well have come to the throne later 
than c. 50 B.C. or died before 30 B.C.” 

Our conclusion, therefore, must be that Azes must have reigned 
about that time, for instance 50-30 B.C. In connection with this it 
is interesting just to point out that Konow thought he was able to 
distinguish in the inscription of Shahdaur (in the first line of 
which "Ayasa” can be read), the date 102, or 80 and still something 
illegible or 90, and again an undecipherable unit, so that the in¬ 
scription dates from the period 80 to 102 of the old era. This 
calculation would give us: 49 to 27 B.C., and therefore coin¬ 
cides with the period suggested above for other reasons. 

Let us now consider whether this date for Azes tallies with other 
information. We noticed already that the coins of Spalahora, who, 
judging by the coins is partly contemporary with Azes, are indeed a 
type copied from Hermaeus of about 50-30 B.C. According to the 
genealogy Vonones must have reigned somewhat earlier. This also 
tallies wholly with the information gained from his coinage, for 
they display exclusively the round omikron, so that we can fix the 

96) J. Marshall, The Date of Kanuhka, J.R.A.S., 1914, pp. 973-986, esp. 
p. 977. 

97) Tarn, p. 338. 


98) Tarn, p. 497. 
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date of Vonones somewhere between the years 60-50 B.C. When 
Rapson made known his pleasing discovery about the epoch in 
which the square omikron appeared, he made an exception for this 
rule with regard to the coins of Vonones: "...it appears that this 
epigraphical test cannot be applied in this particular instance, since 
the square form seems not to occur in connection with these types 
until much later.” A propos of this Konow thought that the 
rule about the square omikron was worthless The two types 
of coins struck by Vonones are the type of Demetrius’ "Heracles 
standing”, and the type of Heliocles’ "Zeus standing”. In the first 
type we notice the appearance of the square omikron only on the 
coins of Hermaeus issued together with Kujula Kadphises. In the 
second type the square omikron appears on the various coins of 
Gondophernes with the "standing Zeus” but not on this type of 
coins issued by his predecessors. 

Rapson made the exception to the rule about the square 
omikron, because he thought that Gondophernes reigned only from 
19-45 A.D. and that Kujula Kadphises who succeeded him 
reigned about the middle of the 1st century A.D. As we have 
seen, and further on shall still see, these kings reigned already in 
the last quarter of the 1st century B.C., so that there is not one 
single reason to say that the rule about the appearance of the square 
omikron does not apply to the types of coins used by Vonones, 
and we might consequently accept ± 50 B.C. as "terminus 
ante quern” for Vonones. So one thing and another tallies with the 
dates proposed by us for the kings Azes, Spalahora and Vonones. 
Moreover, by this the rule about the square omikron appears to be 
confirmed on every point. 

After Azes Gondophernes ascends the throne. He immediately 
follows Azes, because he has the same general Aspavarma, son 
of Indravarma ^ in his service, as appears from his coins. Ar- 

99) E, J. Rapson, voL I, p. 573- 

100) Cot pus, p. xm. 

101) E. J. Rapson, vol. I, pp. 576-577. 

102) Ibidem, p. 562. 

103) For more details about this family see R. B. Whitehead, The Dynasty of 
the General Aspavarma, Num. Chi on . 6th series, vol. IV, London 1944, pp. 
99-104. 
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chaeological strata also point to an immediate sequence. Perhaps 
they are relatives, and we might suppose ± 30 - ± 15 B.C. as 
an approximate date for Gondophernes. The only available in¬ 
scription mentioning him, is that of Takht-i-Bahi of the year 
103 = 26 B.C. which corresponds exactly with our just expressed 
supposition regarding his time. 

The year 26 mentioned in this inscription might refer to the 
years of Gondophernes’ dynasty, and in that case Maues or Vono- 
nes could have begun to reign in 77 = 52 B.C. That the principal 
date in this piece is 103, in our opinion, can be taken from the 
fact that month and day are written after it and not after 26. 
Furthermore “year” is here indicated as sambatsara, which was 
always the custom in the old Kharosthi inscriptions of this time, 
while after the date 26 vase is written, by which it was evidently 
distinguished from another kind of year. 

Finally, concerning Gondophernes’ government, we are able to 
make out from his coins that he ruled over the territory of Azes 
as well as over that of Vonones, id est the Punjab and Aracho- 
sia We do not know whether he brought this great kingdom 
under his sway only by conquest. It is clear, however, that alto¬ 
gether Gondophernes was the mightiest king of this Parthian 
dynasty. In concurrence with this is the fact that exactly his name 
appears to be known in the far West in the first centuries A.D. 

Now we still owe an explanation for our conviction that Gon¬ 
dophernes reigned so much earlier than is generally accepted. 
Nearly all historians follow Rapson’s opinion, that this king 
reigned from 19 until about 45 A.D. They build this opinion 
entirely on one piece of information, namely the apocryphal Acts 
of St. Thomas, the value of which we shall consider more closely 
further on. Herzfeld thinks that Gondophernes was supreme 
king from 20-65 A.D. “Er hat mindestens 40 Jahre geherrscht’’.^'*'^) 
He believes his name is mentioned in a western source, viz. the 


104) Corpus, pp. 57-62. 

105) V, Smith, The Indo-Paythmi Dynasties, Z.D. W.G., vol. 60, 1906, p. 65. 

106) See pp. 352-355. 

107) E. Herzfeld, Sakastdn, Arch. Mitt, aus ban. Band IV, Berlin 1932, 
p. 104, see also p. 105. 
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Romance of Philostratus about the life of Apollonius of 
Tyana in which is related that in the time of Apollonius, that 
is, in the middle of the 1st century A.D., a Phraotes ruled in Taxila, 
who paid tribute to the barbarians of the North. Herzfeld states 
that the name “Phraotes” could be the same as the word apratihata. 
which appears on the coins of Gondophernes, and consequently 
the Phraotes in Philostratus’ Romance is the same person as 
Gondophernes. This seems to us quite impossible, in spite of 
Tarn’s adhesion to it^®®). There is nothing which linguistically 
justifies the identification of “Phraotes” with "apratihata”, and it 
is more probable that the name "Phraotes” is the same as one of 
the two very often occurring Parthian names Phraates (id est Fra- 
hata) or Phraortes (id est Frawarti) The only conclusion 
which we might perhaps be able to draw from the communication 
of Philostratus could be that ± 45 A.D. semi-independent kings 
still resided at Taxila. 

Another western source, the Excerpta Latina Barbari, appears, 
however, to have preserved the name of Gondophernes, viz. as 
Gathaspar or Gathaspa id est Gaspar, Caspar the Indian, 
one of the three kings of the Christmas tale We do not dare, 
however, to use this argument to fix the date of Gondophernes 
about the time of the birth of Christ. The only thing that can be 

108) 2, 26; 78. Philostratus, The Ufe of Apollonius of Tyana, with an 
English translation by F. C. Conybeare, vol. I, London 1927, pp, 183 seq. 

109) E. Herzfeld, Sakastun, Arch. Mitt, aus Iran, Band IV, 1932, p. 101, 
note 1; Tarn, p. 341. 

110) See W. Pape, Worterhuch der griechtschen Eigennamen, vol. Ill of 
the Handivorterbuch der griechischen Sprache, Braunschweig 1850, 2nd ed., p, 411 
and F. JusTi, Iranisches Namenbuch, Marburg 1895, pp. 101-103 and 105. 

111) In Appendix VI to Eusebii Chronica, ed, A. Schoene, Berlin 1875, vol. 
I, p. 228; J. J. SCALIGER, Thesaurus Temporurn, Excerpta ex Africani Pentabiblo 
et Eusebii priore parte Canonum Chronicorum omnimodae historiae, homine 
barbaro collectore et interprete meptissimo, utilissima alioquin, et bonae frugis 
refertissima, nunc primuni edita, 1st ed., Leyden 1606, p. 67; 2nd ed., Amsterdam 

1658, p. 81, 

112) See A. von Gutschmid, Die Konigsnamen in den apokryphen Apostel- 
geschichten^ Rheinisches Museum fur PhiloL, Neue Folge, vol. XIX, Frankfurt 
a.M. 1864, pp. 161-183 and 380-401; also^ in Kleine Schriften, vol. II, Leipzig 
1890, pp. 332-394 (ed. Franz Ruhl) ; F. JusTi, Miscellen zur iranischen Namen- 
kunde, Z.D.M.G., vol. 49, 1895, pp. 681-691, esp. p. 688. 

Van Lohuizen-de Leeuw, The “Scythian” Period 23 
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said on this ground is that the name Gondophernes had apparently 
penetrated to the Near East of the early Christians (Syria and 
Armenia), and that it gave the early Fathers of the Church an 
association with distant India. 

In our opinion, just as much or as little historical value can be 
attached to that other early Christian source, the legend of St. 
Thomas, the Syrian original of which dates from the 3rd century 
A.D.; Reinaud^^^), and not Cunningham as is always 
maintained was the first to recognize already in 1849, in the 
name FowSacpoeoe^^®) of the Indian king into whose service St. 
Thomas entered, the name “Gondophernes” of the coins. We have 
no doubt whatever about the exactness of this identification; yet 
it does not seem to be justifiable to us, on the grounds of such a 
legendary communication only put into writing centuries later, to 
draw the historical conclusion that consequently Gondophernes 
must have lived in the fourth decade of the 1st century A.D. 


113) J. T. Reinaud, Memohe geographique, historique et scientijique shy 
Vlnde, anterieurement au milieu du XI^ siecle de Pere chretienne, Memoire de 
I’academie nationale des inscriptions et belles-lettres, tome XVIII, 2^ partie, Paris 
1849, p, 95. 

114) A. Cunningham, Coins of India): Buddhist Satraps, with Greek In¬ 
scriptions, J.A.S.B., voi. 23, 1854, pp. 679-714. 

115) S. Levi, Notes sur les Indo-Scythes. 111. Saint Thomas^ Go)idophares et 
Mazdeo, J.A., 1897, 9^ serie, tome IX, pp. 27-42, esp. p. 27; H. Kehrer, Die 
Heiligen Drei Konige in Uteratur und Kunst, Leipzig 1908-*09, voL I, p. 69- 

116) Supplementum Codicis Apocryphi, vol. I, Acta Thomae, ed. M. Bonnet, 
Leipzig 1883, pp- 2, 3, 14 and 19. 

117) Garbe has the same point of view; *‘Die genannten auslandischen Ge- 
lehrten haben dabei nicht bemerkt, dass sie Opfer eines Trugschlusses geworden 
sind. Sie haben daraus, dass der Konig der Thomas-Legende historisch ist, ohne 
weiteres den Schluss gezogen, dass auch das Apostolat des Thomas in dem Reiche 
dieses Konigs historisch sei, und iibersehen, wie ausserordcntlich haufig es vor- 
kommt, dass in Legenden, hinter denen niemand einen geschichtlichen Vorgang 
vermuten wird, eine aus der Geschichte bekannte Personlichkeit — insbesondere ein 
Konig — auftritt”, R. Garbe, Indien und das Christentum, Tubingen 1914, p. 
135; “Vor dem dritten Jahrhundert hat es keinenfalls Christen in den indischen 
Grenzgcbieten gegeben", ibidem, p. 143. See about this subject pp. 128-159. 
L. de La Vall^e-Poussin says, when discussing this question: ‘*Une critique 
rigoureuse ne retiendra que 1’identification de Gudafara avec le roi indien des 
Actes; indice trop faible pour ^ayer unc lourde these. La legende fut elaboree dans 
un milieu ou on savait quelque chose de ITnde”, LTnde aux temps des Maury as 
et des Barbares, Grecs, Scythes, Parthes et Yue-tchi, Paris 1930, p. 280. See also 
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The only thing that can be said again, is that the name of Gondo- 
phernes was already known in the West in the 3rd century A.D., 
and that the Indian association with his name was the cause that 
he was connected with the legend of St. Thomas. Probably the 
phenomenon that legendary persons of different times become 
contemporaries again crops up here. 

The (mistaken) conclusion, drawn from the St. Thomas Acts, 
that Gondophernes must have lived ± 40 A.D. was the cause that 
a great gap was created between him and Azes, which scholars 
tried to fill up by accepting an Azes I, Azilises and Azes II, which 
now appears to be unnecessary. 

Further it is clear that earlier archaeologists then tried to bring 
the date 103 of the inscription of Takht-i-Bahl, in which Gondo¬ 
phernes is mentioned, into agreement with the (incorrect) date of 
the reign of Gondophernes, which was accepted on grounds of the 
St. Thomas Acts. The era, used in the Takht-i-Bahi inscription must 
then have had its beginning about 57 B.C. and so the conclusion 
was obvious to identify this era with the Vikrama era which just 
began in that year. This reasoning has always been the most im¬ 
portant argument in favour of the identification of the old era as 
the Vikrama era^^®). The year 26 mentioned in the inscription 
would indicate that Gondophernes was already governing for 26 
years, so that this covers a period from 19 A.D. to 45 A.D. ^^®). 

We see from this course of affairs, how, on the grounds of the 
mistaken conclusion drawn from the apocryphal Acts of St. Tho¬ 
mas, the use of the Vikrama era by the Parthian kings came to be 
supposed. After all we have said about the use of this era by the 
Scythian rulers it is not necessary to make any addition to it con- 

P. Peeters’ review of Dahlmann, Die Thomas-Legende, Andecta Bollandiana, 
vol. XXXII, Bruxelles 1913, pp. 75-77. The two Jesuits J. Dahlmann and 
A. Vath have tried to show that the St. Thomas Acts are historically quite 
reliable. J. Dahlmann, Die Thomas-Legende und die dtesten historischen Be- 
ziehungen des Christentums zum jernen Osten, Freiburg im Breisgau 1912; A. 
Vath, Der hi. Thomas der Apostel Indiens, eine Untersuchung uher den histo¬ 
rischen Gehdt der Thomas-Legende, Aachen 1925. 

118) J. F. Fleet, St. Thomas and Gondophernes, J.R.A.S., 1905, pp. 223-236; 
by the same author The Date in the Takht-i-Bahi Inscription, J.R.A.S., 1906, 
pp. 706-711; E. J. Rapson, Indian Coins, § 62, p. 15. 

119) See for instance E. J. Rapson, C.H.I., vol. I, pp. 576-577. 
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cerning the Parthian kings. The era of the Takht-i-Bahl inscription 
is, we think, no exception to the rule and therefore the era used 
in it is the old era, so that the inscription, in our opinion, dates 
from the year 26 B.C. 

As well as the already before mentioned arguments for this 
earlier date for Gondophernes, there are still others: In the coin¬ 
legends of Gondophernes we find namely, next to the round 
omikron a square omikron^-®). This is a distinct proof that we 
must date this king not long after the year 40 B.C. for although 
the square omikron appears for the first time on the Parthian coins 
of Orodes II, 57-37 B.C., we are of the opinion that, on the other 
hand, this fashion did not last very long. The coins of Kujula Kad- 
phises still display both forms of the omikron, but on those of 
Wima, as far as we have been able to trace, the square omikron 
was no longer used but exclusively the round form, so that in the 
time of Kujula Kadphises, 25 B.C. to ± 35 A.D., the square 
omikron must have fallen into disuse. The square omikron there¬ 
fore was employed for a very limited space of time, and, indeed 
only from ± 40 B.C. until about the beginning of our era. The 
appearance of the square omikron on Gondophernes’ latest coins 
we would like to use as another argument against dating him about 
40 A.D., or even as Herzfeld will have it, 60 A.D. Moreover, it 
is not clear how the Parthian kings who reigned after Gondo¬ 
phernes can still be fitted into the scheme of time after ± 40, or 
even 60 A.D., and be contemporary with or even before Kujula 
Kadphises, when we assume with Konow that Wima started the 
Saka era of 78 A.D. 

Further the fact that one of Gondophernes’ titles on his coins is 
AYTOKPATIiP might point to a fairly early date of this king, as 
Wroth says that this title is only found on coins of monarchs 
reigning in the centuries B.C. 

Finally yet one last argument in favour of our opinion of Gondo¬ 
phernes’ date and at the same time a proof of the unreliability of 


120) E. J. Rapson, Notes on Indian Coins and Seals, part V, f.R.A.S., 1903, 
pp. 285-312, esp. p. 285. 

121) W. Wroth, A Catalogue of the Greek Coins in the British Museum, 
Catalogue of the Coins of Parthia, London 1903, p. XXX. 
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the Acta of St. Thomas; After Gondophernes Abdagases reigned 
who, on the coins issued by Gondophernes together with him, is 
clearly indicated as his nephew ^-*). Cunningham thought 
already in 1890 of bringing this Abdagases in connection with 
the person having an almost similar name, Abdagaeses, mentioned 
by Tacitus in Annales VI, 36, where the events in the year 35 A.D. 
are related in which Abdagaeses and his son Sinnaces played a part. 
Cunningham combines these data with those conveyed by the 
Indian coins in such a way, that he takes Sinnaces, the son of Abda¬ 
gaeses in Tacitus, to be the father of the Abdagases of the coins, 
and thus at the same time a brother of Gondophernes. Herzfeld 
agrees with this last, but wants Abdagases to be the son of Gudana, 
whom he believes to be mentioned on the coins of Gondophernes, 
and whom he takes to be a brother-in-law of Gondophernes 
Vath thinks Gad or Gudana is Gondophernes’ brother^-®). Konow 
has, in consequence of a suggestion by Fleet, convincingly shown 
that this “Gudana” is an adjective derived from “Guda”, just as 
“Kus^a” from “Kusa”, so that we must consider “Gudana” as a 
pedigree-indication of Gondophernes in the style of "Kus^a” 
Moreover, the fact that on the reverse of some of Orthagnes’ coins 
Gudana in stead of Gondophernes is mentioned, gives another 
proof in our opinion for this view as we will see further on when 
discussing the Orthagnes coins ^-^). Consequently this last point 
of Herzfeld’s theory, viz. that Gondophernes had a brother-in- 
law Gudana, is not proved. It is, moreover, not clear what gives 
Cunningham and Herzfeld the right to make Sinnaces the 
brother of Gondophernes, and to suppose two persons named 
Abdagases in the place of one. The explanation for this strange 


122) P. Gardner, The Corns of the Greek and Scythic Kings of Bactria and 
India in the British Museum, p. 107. 

123) A. Cunningham, Coins of the Sakas, Class B: Coins of the Sakas or 
Sacae-ScythianSf Num. Chron., 3rd series, vol. X, 1890, p. 119. 

124) E. Herzfeld, Sakastan, Arch. Mitt, aus Iran, Band IV, pp. 79-80. 

125) A. Vath, Der hi. Thomas der Apostel Indiens, eine Untersuchung uber 
den historischen Gehalt der Thomas-Legende, pp. 29 and 77. 

126) Corpus, p. XLVI. 

127) R. B. Whitehead, Catalogue of the Coins in the Pan jab Museum, Lahore, 
vol. I, p. 155. 
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conception of Tacitus’ text is as follows: The date of Gondo- 
phernes founded on the legend of St. Thomas does not tally with 
the Roman source, and so another Abdagases was added. It seems 
to us, however, to be more advisable, if we must choose between the 
trustworthiness of the St. Thomas Acts and that of Tacitus, to 
give preference to the latter, as this author had at his disposal very 
authentic sources and the relative trustworthiness of Tacitus’ 
writings is universally recognized. The data we have at our 
service and on which we can build up the history of this time, are 
as follows: 

According to Tacitus, there lives in 35 A.D. an Abdagaeses, 
who has a grown-up son Sinnaces. In India we have coins of Gondo- 
phernes who partly issues coins together with his nephew Abda¬ 
gases, who also independently strikes coins with the legends “gudu- 

PHARABHRATAPUTRASA MAHARAJASA TRATARASA AVADAGASASA” 
and “MAHARAJASA RAJATIRAJASA GADAPHARABHRATAPUTRASA 
AVADAGASASA”. The most obvious conclusion to be drawn from these 
data is, we think, that Abdagaeses of Tacitus and of the coins 
must be one and the same person. If Abdagaeses was an old man 
in 35 A.D., then the time when he took part in the government as 
viceroy, as a rather young man, at the end of Gondophernes’ reign, 
must be about 10 B.C. Consequently the reign of Gondophernes 
must have been about 30-10 B.C., which we already have suggested 
on other grounds. With these arguments for a reign of Gondo¬ 
phernes earlier than is generally supposed, we will now leave this 
subject. 

There is, however, still one point which we should like to touch 
upon in connection with this king. A number of coins of the type 
“standing Nike”, such as was used by Gondophernes has been 
found, but with the following legend: 
obverse: BACIAeYC BACIACCON MeCAC OPGArNHC 
reverse: maharajasa rajatirajasa mahatasa gudupharasa 

GUDANA. 

According to Herzfeld this Orthagnes (which name is equi¬ 
valent to Verethragna) must be the anonymous person mentioned 


128) E. Herzfeld, Sakastan, Arch. Mttt. aus Iran, Band IV, pp. 102-104. 
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by Tacitus in Annales XIII, 7: In 55-58 A.D. a son of Vardanes 
rises up against Vologases I. This “filius Vardanis” without a name 
would then be the same as Orthagnesunder whom Gondo- 
phernes, according to Herzfeld, struck coins as viceroy. We do not 
see any foundation for this hypothesis. Firstly, the text is here 
perhaps unreliable. Nipperdey-Andresen suspects that it must be 
“filius Vardanes”, so that the person in question, did, in fact, possess 
a name As Herzfeld himself remarks: “... sind dieOrthagnes- 
Miinzen denen von Gundopharrs Nachfolger Pakores so ahnlich, 
dass die Ruckseiten ohne Lesen der Inschrift nicht zu unterschei- 
den sind. Die Orthagnes-Munzen stammen also fraglos aus den 
spaten Jahren Gundopharrs.” Should Herzfeld’s theory be 
correct, then the great King Gondophernes would have been at 
the end of his reign a viceroy to another Parthian king, Orthagnes. 
Rapson believes Gondophernes succeeded Orthagnes ^^’-), while 
JusTi Otto and Schur believe they were brothers. 
To us these hypotheses do not seem very probable. If a humiliation 
as Herzfeld proposes could have befallen Gondophernes, then it 
was more likely to come from the Kusanas than from the Parthian 
side. Moreover, it is definitely strange that Orthagnes and Gondo¬ 
phernes bear equally high titles on both sides of the coins. This was 
also the case with Azes and Azilises, and convinces us that presu¬ 
mably we have here again two different names for one and the same 
person. This time the two names are not so similar as was the 

129) E. Herzfeld, ibidem, p. 103- 

130) hiitte Tacitus einen solchen (viz. filius Vardanis) genannt, so wiirde 
er dessen eigenen Namen angegeben haben ”, Nipperdey-Andresen, 2nd ed., 
Berlin 1855, p. 75. W. ScHUR believes the text to be correct. Die Orientpolitik 
des Kaisers Nero, Klio, Beitrdge zur alien Geschichte, Beiheft XV (Neue Folge, 
Heft II), Leipzig 1923, p. 73. 

131) E. Herzfeld, Sakastdn, Arch. Mitt, aus Iran, Band IV, p. 103. 

132) E. J. Rapson, C.H.I.. vol. I, p. 578. 

133) F. JuSTi, Geschichte Irans, von den dltesten Zeiten bis zum Aus gang der 
Sdsdniden, Grundriss der Iranischen Philologie, herausgegeben von W. Geiger und 
E. Kuhn, Band II, Strassburg 1896-1904, pp. 395-550, esp. p. 507. 

134) W. Otto, s.v. Hyndopherres, Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopddie der 
Classischen Altertumswissenscha]t, vol. IX, Stuttgart 1916, col. 183-191, esp. 
p. 191. 

135) W. Schur, Die Orientpolitik des Kaisers Nero, Klio, Beitrdge zur cdten 
Geschichte, Beiheft XV (Neue Folge, Heft II), Leipzig 1923, p. 77. 
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case with Azes and Azilises. We might be able to explain this by 
supposing that “Orthagnes” was a surname or title of Gondopher- 
nes 136) jj- seems to us that we can make this more acceptable. 
“Gondophernes” corresponds to the Persian “Vindapharna”, which 
signifies “the winner of majestic glory” “Orthagnes” is the 
graecized form of the Persian “Verethragna”, meaning ‘‘the vic¬ 
torious”, so that both names, in our opinion, point in the same 
direction and the Nike figure on Gondophernes’ coins is per¬ 
haps a symbolic emphasis of this surname. Such parallels of per¬ 
son’s names occur in the whole field of Greater-Indian culture 

Confirming this idea, and at the same time in connection with 
the foregoing, we should like, moreover, to suggest concerning 
the apratihata (which Herzfeld identified with the name “Phrao- 
tes” of the king whom Apollonius of Tyana found in Taxila about 
the middle of the 1st century B.C.) that it is the Sanskrit equivalent 
of Gondophernes’ title “Orthagnes”: “Apratihata” means “the irre¬ 
sistible”, “the undefeated”, “the triumphant”. Earlier already this 
epitheton ornans had been used on coins, “inter alia” by Lysias 
(who writes ANIKHTOZ as an equivalent on the reverse) and still 
later by Rajuvula in the compound apratihatacakra which 
obviously proves that Herzfeld’s opinion about this word is in¬ 
correct. The epitheton Verethragna continues to exist at the Sas- 

136) After this had been written down we found that Konow also thought that 
the two names concerned one and the same person. 

137) Noteworthy, because it is curious, is Cunningham’s explanation of the 
name “Gondophernes” as “Ganda-phor”, i,e. “sugarcane-crusher”. Cunningham 
arrived at this peculiar opinion on grounds of the fact that the channels for the 
cane-juice of a sugar-mill are chiselled in the same form as the Gondophernes- 

monograph ^ . See A, Cunningham, Coins of Indian Buddhist Satraps, with 

Greek Inscriptions, J.A.S.B., vol. 23, 1854, pp. 679-714, esp, p. 712. 

138) The different names of King Candragupta II give a nice instance of this: 
Vikramaditya, Ajitavikrama, Vikramahka, Sirnhavikrama, Simhacandra, Devagupta, 
Devasri, Devaraja, see L. de La Vallee-Poussin, Dynasties et Histoire de I’lnde 
depuis Kanishka^ Paris 1935, p. 47. Our attention was drawn to this list by 
Prof. Gonda. Another instance is the consecration-names of King Krtanagara of 
Singasari: Jhanasivabajra, Jfianabajresvara and Jnanesvarabajra, see N. J. Krom, 
Hindoe-Javaansche Geschiedenis, 2nd ed., Den Haag 1931, p. 341. 

139) P. Gardner, The Coins of the Greek and Scythic Kings of Bactria and 
India in the British Museum^ pp. 29 and 67. 
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sanian court for some time as the coronation-name of different 
kings. The coins mentioned on which Gondophernes calls him¬ 
self Orthagnes must, in our opinion, have been struck at the end 
of his reign. Not only because they, as Herzfeld already remarked, 
strikingly resemble those of Gondophernes’ successor, Pakura, but 
also because the round form of sigma C which appears on them 
represents the last stage of the development which this character 
undergoes (seetextfig. 29 on p. 378). 

Resuming, we see therefore, that we need not suppose the con¬ 
fused situation of Gondophernes as viceroy of an unknown Or¬ 
thagnes. This again supports our belief that Gudana is a pedigree- 
indication, for we see that coins with Orthagnes on the obverse 
mention Gudana on the reverse. 

If Abdagases succeeded Gondophernes in his Indian domains, 
then this was not for long, for his coins are scarce. Another Parthian 
king, Pakura, IlaKoeTie, issues coins, just as Gondophernes did, with 
the General Sasa, a relative of Aspavarma and he therefore 
probably immediately succeeds Gondophernes as independent 
king. Abdagases was perhaps driven out by Pakura to the West, 
where he is mentioned by Tacitus. 

Possibly we find already under Gondophernes the Kusanas in 
the Punjab, for Kujula Kadphises seems, according to Konow, to 
be mentioned in the inscription of Takht-i-Bahl in 103 = 26 B.C. 
as Kapa erjhuna, so, as a young prince. In 122 = 7 B.C. there is 
no longer any doubt about this and we find him as lord and master 
in Panjtar, and apparently the Kusanas have taken over the terri¬ 
tory west of the Indus from the Parthians, be it perhaps only for 
a short time. In 136 or 7 A.D. we find Kujula Kadphises also in 
Taxila, on the other bank of the Indus, as appears from the silver 
scroll of that year discovered there. Afterwards we only hear again 
of the Kusanas in the inscription of Khalatse of 187 = 58 A.D. 
in which Wima Kadphises is mentioned. It is quite probable that 
in the intermediate period the Kusanas had only nominal power 
over these North Indian territories, especially on the east side of 


140) R. B. Whitehead, The Dynasty of the General Aspavatma, Num. Chron.j 
6th series, vol. IV, 1944, pp, 99-104. 
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the Indus. The Hou han shu remarks very emphatically that Wima 
Kadphises in his turn conquered T’ien-chu; which Indian territory 
is meant does not matter here. It seems therefore that a previous 
decline of Kusana power had taken place, and this is in accordance 
with the information in the Romance of Philostratus that Apol¬ 
lonius of Tyana still met a Parthian king Phraotes in Taxila about 
the middle of the 1st century A.D., who was obliged to pay tribute 
to the barbarians of the North. Marshall also presumes a tempo¬ 
rary decline of the power of the Kusanas 

Probably the person to whom this Parthian king was obliged to 
pay tribute was Wima Kadphises. The Parthian kings Sapedana 
and Satavastra, whose coins were found in Taxila, reigned, judging 
by these coins, in that city during the reign of Pakura and before 
the afore-mentioned Phraotes. It is to this period of decay of 
Parthian power after the mighty King Gondophernes (in which 
through their coins we hear about different, for the rest unknown 
Parthian kings), that the report of the Pert plus refers: . . . xard 
vwTotJ neoDYeiog t] utiTeoitoXis adtije tije 2KV0iae Mivvayde • PaaiA-everai 
8e T&jto ndQ0o)v, ouvexws dXX,iiX,ot)e exSicoxovttov. 

We have seen that for different reasons Kujula Kadphises seems 
to have begun his career in the last quarter of the 1st century B.C. 
There are still several other arguments to be advanced for this. 
First of all the fact that Kujula Kadphises struck coins with Her- 
maeus^When discussing this argument we can, at the same time, 
make it clear how careful one must be in drawing conclusions. 
Konow, proceeding from the fact that Fan ye seems to mention 
only incidents later than 25 A.D., and thinking in connection with 
his theory regarding the commencement of Kaniska’s reign, that 
Kujula Kadphises therefore at the earliest could have begun his 
career only after 25 A.D., and stating that Kujula Kadphises issued 
coins together with Hermaeus, concludes that Hermaeus therefore 


141) J. Marshall, ExcavaUons at Taxila, AS.LA.R., 1929-’30, pp. 55-97, esp. 
p. 57. 

142) nseijtXovs Tfie OaXdaorng, ed. Hjalmar Frisk, Goteborgs 

Hogs kolas Arsskrijt, vol. XXXIII, Gdteborg 1927, § 38, p. 13. 
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reigned until about 30 A.D. Rapson, however, thought 
that Hermaeus reigned about 40 B.C. Tarn also, on the 
grounds of his data about the Greek kings, concludes a date for 
Hermaeus of before 48 until ± 30 B.C. Starting from this 
point Tarn, attaching belief to Konow’s theory that Kujula 
Kadphises only began to reign in 25 A.D., concluded that the 
“joint issue” of Hermaeus and Kujula Kadphises is impossible, and 
that Kujula Kadphises only imitated the coins, because he was a 
relative of Hermaeus, and at the same time hoped to get the 
Greeks who lived in his country to side with him against the Par- 
thians. The one reason seems to us to be even more fantastic than 
the other ; the more so, as usurpation or a joint rule is always 
accepted in the case of a “joint issue”. An exception would have 
to be made to this, and so it would have to be assumed then, that 
Kujula Kadphises imitated, for such a far-fetched reason, the coins 
of a Greek king who reigned at least 55 years before him. Tarn 
himself apparently feels the weakness of his argument, judging 
by his last words: “The old belief that these coins were a joint issue 
of Hermaeus and Kadphises I has in consequence been universally 
abandoned, for it is recognised that a considerable interval of 
time separated the two kings; but nothing else has taken its 
place.” Indeed there is nothing that can bridge over the gap 
of 55 or more years, and it appears to us that it is unwise to attack 
violently the now once for ail clearly evident “joint issue”. We 
must therefore choose between the calculations of Tarn about the 
date of Hermaeus based on his other data about the Greek kings 
in Bactria and India, and the theory of Konow about the com- 


143) Corpus, p. XLII. 

144) E. J. Rapson, C.H.L, vol. I, p. 562. 

145) Tarn, pp. 326 and 497. 

146) Tarn, pp. 339, 343 and Appendix 17. Even for E. Bazin-Foucher who 

generally has great praise for Tarn’s theories—witness her expression: “simple- 
ment grace au don de divination qu’il a re^ du ciel et qui est la sorte de genie 
des historiens", this representation of affairs is too much. In her review of The 
Greeks in Bactria and India in J.A., tome 230, 1938, pp. 501-528, she says on 
page 518: ces hypotheses ... n’emportent plus la conviction du lecteur.” 

147) Tarn, pp. 338-339- Italicized by us. 
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mencement of Kujula Kadphises’ career which connects with his 
whole hypothesis about the beginning of Kaniska’s reign. It seems 
to us then, that our choice, without hesitation, must fall upon the 
first. Against Konow’s hypothesis sufficient arguments have been 
advanced in the preceding pages, and the calculations of Tarn 
in so far as they concern the Greek kings tally nearly always 
excellently with our outline of the history of the Scythians, unless 
he again seeks support from Konow as in this case. 

Consequently Kujula Kadphises’ reign, in our opinion, connects 
directly with that of Hermaeus which, we believe, ended about 
25 B.C. Accordingly Kujula Kadphises began his career at the be¬ 
ginning of the last quarter of the 1st century B.C. (and this would 
confirm Konow’s opinion that he is mentioned in the inscription 
of Takht-i-Bahl of the year 103 = 26 B.C. as a young prince). 
Moreover the evidence of the discoveries at Taxila affirms that 
Kujula Kadphises was partly contemporary with and partly later 
than Gondophernes and succeeded him at that place As 
Kujula Kadphises probably did not conquer Taxila at the be¬ 
ginning of his career we are justified in saying that this monarch 
started on his career somewhere about 25 B.C. 

In connection with the shortly before discussed joint issue of 
Kujula Kadphises and Hermaeus we must now bring forward the 
following. Marshall remarks in one of his reports that a 
remarkable fact came to light during his excavations, viz. that in 
Taxila he found many coin-specimens of Hermaeus and Kujula 
Kadphises as well as the joint issue type, in strata dating after 
Gondophernes, and also in strata of “the early half of the first 
century B.C.” (This last must undoubtedly be a misprint: “B.C.” 
instead of “A.D.”, for elsewhere in the article coins of Hermaeus 
and Kujula Kadphises are mentioned as of “the early half of the 
first century A.D.”.) The for Marshall seemingly inexplica¬ 
bleness and absurdity of coins of Hermaeus and Kujula Kadphises 
of the first half of the 1st century A.D. and at the same time after 

148) E. J. Rapson, vol. I, p. 562. 

149) J. Marshall, Excarat/otis at Taxila, ASI.A.R., 1929-’30, pp. 55-97, 
esp. p. 56. 
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Gondophernes, is for us who date Gondophernes at the end of 
the 1st century B.C. nothing more than a plea for our conception. 

But numismatics provide still more arguments. It is a generally 
known fact that many gold Roman coins have been found in India. 
They were the legal tender of merchants from the West, who, 
taking advantage of the monsoons, came to buy spices and other 
valuable articles in India. These Roman coins date for the greater 
part from the time of the Julian-Claudian dynasty. The series of 
coins after this breaks off suddenly, and therefore the coins date 
chiefly from the reign of Augustus, until and including Nero, id 
est 27 B.C. until 68 A.D. This phenomenon made Schur remark 
that the Julian coins seem to have had a high value in India 
Thiel ingeniously explained this sudden break in the stream of 
Roman coins by the depreciation of the money under Nero 
The silver money was alloyed and the gold lessened in weight. 

Now we have many gold coins of Wima Kadphises and the 
kings after him. The gold standard was imitated from the Roman 
aureus which was instituted by Augustus. Kennedy formerly 
doubted whether the standard of the Indian coins was indeed that 
of Augustus His argumentation v/as, however, not at all con¬ 
vincing and very weak, so that it has been refuted by many. It is 
obvious that the motive to mint gold coins under Wima Kadphises 
must be sought for in the enormous influx of Roman coins between 
the years 27 B.C. until 68 A.D. A copper coin of Kujula Kad¬ 
phises with the representation of the king’s head proves that 

150) W. Schur, Die Orientpolitik de^ Kaisers Nero, Klio, Beiheft XV (Neue 
Folge, Heft II), 1923, p. 57. 

151) J. H. Thiel, Eudoxus van Cyz/cus (Een hoo]dstuk uit de Geschiedems 

van de Vaart op Indie en de Vaart om de Zuid in de Oudheid), Mededeelingen 
der Koninklijke Nederlandsche Akademie van Wetenschappen, Afd. Letterkunde, 
Nieuwe Reeks, deel 2, 8, Amsterdam 1939, p. 266. 

152) J. Kennedy, The Secret of Kanishka, J.R.AS., 1912, pp. 665-688 and 
981-1019, esp. pp. 996-1001; and by the same author Kanishka!s Greek, J.R.AS., 
1913 , pp. 121-124; Sidelights on Kanishka, f.R.A.S., 1913, pp. 369-378; Fresh 
Light on Kanishka, J.R.A.S., 1913, pp- 664-669; The Date of Kanishka, J.R.AS., 
1913 , pp- 920-939- Fleet agrees with Kennedy in The Date of Kanishka, 
J.R.A.S., 1913 , pp. 913 - 920 , esp. p. 916. 

153) See R. B. Whitehead, Catalogue of the Coins in the Pan jab Museum, 
Lahore, vol. I, pi. XVII, 24. 
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already under this king the stream of Roman gold began to flow 
in. According to Whitehead’s description this coin is an un¬ 
mistakable imitation of one of the early Roman Emperors” 
in our opinion, probably Augustus. Under Kujula Kadphises the 
kingdom of the Kusanas had not yet extended so far South, so 
that there was yet no need of gold currency. Wima Kadphises, who 
greatly extended the kingdom in both a southern and a south¬ 
eastern direction, thus directly or indirectly came into contact with 
Roman gold by way of the rich harbours on the coast trading with 
the Roman Empire. Trade-considerations therefore probably in¬ 
duced him to have coins struck in the Roman standard: If Wima 
Kadphises came to reign only, as Konow thinks, in 78 A.D. or, 
as Ghirshman thinks, ± 95 A.D., then it would be less easy to 
bring the above-mentioned facts into a logical agreement with each 
other for it would be unexplainable why Wima Kadphises 
imitated the standard of the Roman aureus of Augustus and his 
immediate successors which in the meantime had been depreciated 
by Nero. The standard of Wima Kadphises in that case would not 
tally anymore with that of the western tradesman, which would 
be quite impracticable. 

Haloun, who has an extremely deep insight into the intricate 
Scythian matters, suggested to read “Cusani” in stead of 


154) R. B. Whitehead, ibidem, p. 173. 

155 ) R. Ghirshman, Begram, Recherches archeologiques et historiques sur les 
Kouchans, p. 131- Ghirshman’s observations on the influence of the monsoon- 
trade on the Kusana Empire are very interesting, and deserve special attention. 
However, he seems to base his ideas on grounds which are not always quite correct. 
It is for instance not true that the monsoon-trade with India was discovered during 
Augustus' reign (p. 123). Thiel has convincingly proved that this important 
discovery was made a century earlier (J. H. Thiel, Eudoxus van Cyzicus (Een 
hoojdstuk uit de Geschiedenis van de Vaart op Indie en de Vaart om de Zuid 
in de Oudheid), Mededeelingen der Koninklijke Nederlandsche Akademie van 
Wetenschappen, Afd. Letterkunde, Nieuwe Reeks, Deel 2, N° 8, esp. Appendix 
II: Ontwikkeling der moessonvaart op Indie in de Oudheid, pp. 63-82 (249-268), 
see also Tarn, p. 369). Further the occupation of Aden did not take place under 
Nero (p. 125) but much earlier, probably under Augustus (Thiel, ibidem, p. 72; 
M. P. Charlesworth, Some Notes on the Peri plus Maris Erythraei, The Classical 
Quarterly, vol. XXII, 1928, pp. 92-100, esp. pp. 98-99; E. H. 'WarmiNGTON, 
The Commerce between the Roman Empire and India, Cambridge 1928, pp. 15-16). 
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“Asiani” in the prologue to book XLII of Trogus Pompeius. 
If this suggestion would be right—and Haloun’s high authority 
on these matters gives great probability to his suggestion—then 
we would have another valuable argument for an early date of 
Kujula Kadphises, for in the passage under discussion we read the 
following: “Additae his res Scythicae. Reges Tocharorum Asiani 
interitusque Saraucarum.” If we substitute “Asiani” by “Cusani” 
we would find a confirmation in Trogus of a fact which nobody 
will doubt, viz. that the Kusanas were the ruling dynasty of the 
Tochari. Now it is in a measure possible to date the time these 
Cusani became the kings of the Tochari of which the result, as it 
seems, was that the Sa(ca)raucae were annihilated. For the chapters 
in Trogus’ history follow each other in chronological sequence and 
the facts which he treated in chapter XLII can be dated, viz. the 
victory of Phraates IV over Tiridates in 27-26 B.C. and the handing 
back of the insignia and prisoners of war to Augustus by Phraates 
IV in 20 B.C. Consequently the seizure of the royal power by the 
Kusanas must have taken place about the middle of the 2nd 
half of the 1st century B.C. 

Ghirshman proposes to regard Heraus as the father of Kujula 
Kadphises. Although this is a pleasing hypothesis which we would 
not deny “a priori”, there is no convincing argument in favour of 
it In connection with the just mentioned passage in Trogus he 
proposes to ascribe to Heraus the assumption of royal power as 
well as the annihilation of the Sa(ca)raucae communicated by this 
writer. In our opinion, however, it is obvious that the first state¬ 
ment of Trogus is only a western description of what the Hou han 
shu told us, viz. that “more than a hundred years afterwards the hsi- 
hou of Kuei-shuang, Ch’iu-chiu-ch’io, attacked and vanquished the 
other four hsi-hou and made himself king.” There are still two 
other objections to Ghirshman’s idea. Firstly it does not seem 
possible that Heraus would be able to annihilate the Sa(ca)rau- 


156 ) G. Haloun, Zur Ve-tst Frage, Z.D.M.G., vol. 91, p. 253, note 4. 

157) R. Ghirshman, Be gram, Recherches archeologiques et historiques sur les 
Kouchans, p. 116. 
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cae^®®), as he was still in the dangerous position that the other 
four hsi-hou did not recognize him as their overlord, as Ghirsh- 
MAN supposes, probably in order to explain the discrepancy wich 
according to him existed between the statements of Trogus and 
the Chinese annals. Secondly it is not logical to assume that two 
almost similar communications would pertain to two different 
persons and as the Chinese annals definitely state that the name of 
the king in question was Kujula Kadphises the matter appears 
decided. All together it seems inevitable to avoid the conclusion 
that this event happened, according to Trogus, in the middle of 
the second half of the 1st century B.C. As to the passage“interitusque 
Saraucarum” we can assume two explications:!—that one of the 
first things Kujula Kadphises did after he was supreme king was 
to wipe out the Sa(ca)raucae. If Junge is right in supposing 
that a passage in Orosius (I, 2, 43) points out that the Sacaraucae 
were living in North India near Hindu-Kush, then the passage in 
Trogus would even be a description of the first raids which the 
Yiieh-chih made into India under Kujula Kadphises; 2—that the 
Sacaraucae were one of the five tribes governed by the five hsi-hou; 
but all this is of no importance in relation to the question about the 
date of Kujula Kadphises. 

Again another argument for Kujula Kadphises’ date is this: 
Should the Kadphises kings indeed have lived later than we now 
accept, then it is quite inexplicable why they allowed the Western 
Ksatrapas, who in that case must have been their vassals in Ujjain, 
to use a different era than the one they used themselves This 
would be in conflict with the submissiveness that even a high-born 
vassal ought to show with respect to his feudal lord. 

158) In favour of this fact Ghirshman brings forward a coin restmck with 
“sakarou”. This need not necessarily be explained as a victory over the Sacaraucae 
by Heraus, it could just as well be explained as a recoinage by the Sacaraucae, 
perhaps after a victory of the Sacaraucae over Heraus. The recoining person is 
always later than the person whose coins he restrikes. Perhaps the later annihilation 
of the Sacaraucae is the revenge by Kujula Kadphises for his relative (father ?) ? 

159) J. Junge, Saka-Studien, der jerne Nordosten im Weltbild der Antike^ 
Klh, Beiheft 41, Neue Folge, Beiheft 28, Leipzig 1939, p. 102 . 

160) This is namely the conclusion to which KONOW and Ghirshman must 
arrive, see Ch. I, p. 64 and notes 223 and 224. 
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Here then are about half a dozen arguments in objection to the 
fact that Kujula Kadphises began his reign in the beginning of 
the 1st century A.D., and which point to a date for this event at 
the end of the 1st century B.C. Konow’s argument to date this 
about half a century later, rests on his opinion that Kaniska began 
to reign between 120-140 (on account of Kaniska’s almost imme¬ 
diate succession after Wima Kadphises, he was forced to date Ku¬ 
jula Kadphises much later than we do), and also on the fact that 
Fan Yeh says, that he only mentions those facts which in the 
period from 25-55 A.D. and afterwards, were different from the 
fore-going period. Apparently the rise of the Kusana kings brought 
a definitely striking change in the distribution of power, and Fan 
Yeh gives considerable attention to the matter. Now the different 
data indicate that it was especially Wima Kadphises who so greatly 
extended the kingdom, which therefore became worthy of mention 
for the Chinese. Kujula Kadphises probably possessed the North- 
West of India, but his rule was only temporary, or later on only 
nominal. The great expansion took place under Wima, witness 
the Chinese data, the discovery of his coins as far as Mathura, and 
the fact that he is the first to strike gold coins. It seems to us quite 
comprehensible that Fan Yeh, when he tells about this great change 
of power in the West, refers to the antecedent history beginning 
with Kujula Kadphises. And even if it were not so that it was 
Wima who carried out the policy of the great expansion, which in 
our opinion is difficult to refute, even then it would only be self- 
evident that Fan Yeh relating about the period of 25 until 55 A.D. 
should remind us of Kujula Kadphises’ career, as he reigned also 
partly in that period; to which must be added, that we need not 
apply the remark of Fan Yeh, that he mentions only facts that 
were different from those before the year 25 A.D., too rigorously. 
For Fan Yeh contradicts himself immediately when he relates 
facts which took place long before or after that period, viz. the 
defeat of the Yiieh-chih by the Hsiung-nu, the trek to Ta-hsia, the 
conquest of it, etc., etc. On the other hand he relates facts from 

Van LohuizeN'DE Leeuw, The ‘‘Scythian” Period 24 
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159 and l6l A.D. as Thomas pointed out so it is clear that 
he does not keep to his own statement, and it therefore seems quite 
natural that Fan Yeh tells us about the migration of the Yiieh* 
chih and the rise of Kujula Kadphises. 

Another point which deserves our attention is the passage in the 
Wei annals quoted by Levi and Franke which mentions 
a king of the Ta-yiieh-chih in 2 B.C. This clearly proves that the 
unification of the five hsi-hou by Kujula Kadphises had taken 
place already by that time. 

Again an important indication is the story told in the Ch’ien 
ban shu about Chi-pin. The king of this country Yin-mo-fu 
killed 70 persons of the suite of a Chinese envoy, but the Chinese 
Emperor refused to punish the culprit which seems very unusual. 
Later on about 25 B.C. Chi-pin sent envoys to beg for pardon, 
probably being urged by danger from another side, but China 
refrained from help. Levi drew the obvious conclusion that it was 
the Yiieh-chih who threatened Chi-pin, and that their power 
induced China to refuse help We would like to add that it 
possibly was the Indo-Parthians which made the Chinese refrain 
from punishing the king of Chi-pin. Perhaps this was the period 
in which Flermaeus for some time was a vassal, as Ghirshman 
suggests, of the Indo-Parthians^®®), whereas later on Hermaeus 
being hardly pressed by Kujula Kadphises sought for a counter¬ 
balance with the Chinese about 25 B.C. 

Next to these points there are two curious facts to which Hari 

161) F. W. Thomas, Sandanes, Nahapdna, Castana and Kaniska: Tung-li, 
P’an-cb'i and Chinese Turkestan, New Indian Antiquary, vol. VII, N° 5-6, Bom- 
bay 1944 . 

162) S. Levi, Notes sur les Indo-Scythes, 11: Les textes historiques, J. A., 
9^ serie, tome IX, 1897, p. 14. 

163) O. Franke, Beitrage aus ch'tneshchen Quellen zur Kenntnis der Turk- 
volker und Sky then Zentraldsiens j Abhandl. Kon. Preuss. Akad. d. Whsensch.^ 
Berlin 1904, Phil.-*hist. Abhandl. I, pp. 91-92. 

164) Ch^ten ban shu, Chapter 96 A, transl. by A. Wylie, J.A.LGr.Br.&L, vol. 
X, 1881, p. 36. 

165) S. Levi, Notes sur les Indo-Scythes, 11: Les textes historiques, J.A., 
9* serie, tome IX, 1897, p. 22. 

166) R. Ghirshman, Be gram, Recherches archeologiques et historiques sur les 
Kouchans, pp. 120-121. 
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Charan Ghosh draws attention viz. that although Pan Ku 
gives a long account of Chi-pin, describing it as "a great kingdom”, 
Fan Yeh does not say a word about this country. The only con¬ 
clusion which can be drawn from this is that in 25 A.D. Chi-pin 
had been incorporated already into the Yiieh-chih kingdom. The 
other interesting question is the fact that Pan Ku as well as Fan 
Yeh mention one capital of the Ta-yiieh-chih realm. Consequently 
Kujula Kadphises had no doubt subjugated the other four hsi- 
hou already before 25 A.D. 

Perhaps we can define yet more closely, which occasion induced 
Kujula Kadphises to seize the power over the other four hsi-hou. 
JUSTINUS relates the following about the events in Parthia in the 
year 27 B.C.: “Qua victoria insolentior Phrahates redditus, cum 
multa crudeliter consuleret, in exsilium a populo suo pellitur. 
Itaque cum magno tempore finitimas civitates, ad postremum 
Scythas precibus fatigasset, Scytharum maxime auxilio in regnum 
restituitur.” 

It is not wholly impossible that Kujula Kadphises took advantage 
of the absence of this Scythian army and its leaders to procure 
power for himself. In the words of the Hou han shn: “More than 
a hundred years afterwards the hsi-hou of Kuei-shuang, Ch’iu-chiu- 
ch’io, attacked and vanquished the other four hsi-hou and made 
himself king. His kingdom was called Kuei-shuang. He invaded 
An-hsi and seized the territory of Kao-fu; further he triumphed 
over P’u-ta and Chi-pin and entirely possessed those kingdoms. 
Ch’iu-chiu-ch’io died more than eighty years old.” The invasion 
in An-hsi, id est Parthia, is in this case probably the Parthian king¬ 
dom of Gondophernes and his successors, and not the Parthia of 
the Arsacids. Further, we hear of the conquest of Kao-fu, id est 
Kabul. The coins again confirm the accuracy of the Chinese data 
for the reverse of the coins of Hermaeus, the last Hellenistic king 


167) Hari Charan Ghosh, The Date of Kanhka, vol. V, 1929, 

pp. 49-80, esp. p. 64. 

168) JusTiNUS, XLII. 5. 4-5. 

169) Hou han shu, Ch. 118, E. Chavannes, Les Pays d'Occident d’apres le 
Heou Han chou, T’oung Pao, serie II, tome VIII, 1907, pp. 187 seq. 
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of Kabul, shows the head of Kujula Kadphises which proves a 
taking-over of power by this last-mentioned king. There exists a 
controversy as to where Pu’ta is situated. Marquart, Franke 
and Konow think it is Arachosia; Chavannes does not agree 
with them. The identification of Chi-pin has also been the object 
of considerable discussions. According to Levi it was Kapisa 
Chavannes thought that in these times Chi-pin was used by the 
Chinese to indicate Kasmir^^^). Smith proposed Gandhara 
combined with Kasmir^”^^). Pelliot refuted the identification 
of Chi-pin as Kapisa Lastly Tarn proposed to regard Chi-pin 
as the old name Kophen for Kabul This last supposition 
seems to be the most acceptable in connection with the use of Chi-pin 
in the description in the Ch’ien han shu of the peregrinations 
of the Sakas in the end of the 2nd century B.C., but in the just 
cited passage from the Hou han shu it would be pleonastic if it 
wete said that Kujula Kadphises took Kao-fu = Kabul and annexed 
Chi-pin. Probably Chi-pin has in this text already acquired 
the more general significance of a name for the districts south of 
Hindu-Kush in possession of the Scythians. Perhaps it was this 
attack on Chi-pin which induced its king to send for help to 
China between 32-7 B.C. If we accept Tarn’s identification 
of the name of this King Yin-mo-fu as Hermaeus, the Chinese 


170) O. Franke, Beitrdge aus chinesischen Quellen zur Kenntnis der Turk- 
volker und Skythen Zentralasiens, Abhandl, Kon. Preuss, Akad. d. Wissensch., 
Berlin 1904, Phil.-hist. Abhandl. I, p. 99. 

171) S. Konow and W. E. van Wijk, The eras of the Indian Kharostht 
inscriptions, Acta Or., vol. Ill, 1923, pp. 52-91, esp. p. 64. 

172) S. Levi, Note rectificative sur le KTpin, j.A., 9^ serie, tome VII, 1896, 

pp. 161-162. 

173) See p. 328, note 18 (p. 538, note 4). 

174) V. Smith, The Sakas in Northern India, Z.D.M.G., vol. 6l, 1907, pp. 
403-421, esp. p. 419. 

175) P. Pelliot, Tokharien et Koutcheen, ].A., tome 224, 1934, pp. 23-106, 
esp. p. 38, note 1. 

176) Tarn, Appendix 9, pp. 469-473. 

177) Ch’ien han shu. Chapter 96 A, transl. by A. Wylie, J.A.l.Gr.Br.&L, vol. 
X, 1881, p. 34. 

178) Ch’ien han shu, Chapter 96 A, transl. by A. Wylie, J,A.LGr.Br.&L, vol. 
X, 1881, p. 36. 
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report would even be an argument for our date of Kujula Kad- 
phises. We do not, however, accept the ideas Tarn launches on 
the base of the report During or after the annexation of 
Chi-pin by Kujula Kadphises the conquest of Taxila most likely 
took place, as appears from the inscription on the Taxila silver 
scroll of the year 136. 

After a long life of more than eighty years Kujula Kadphises 
dies. His son Wima Kadphises, mentioned in the Hou ban shu 
as Yen-kao-chen, succeeds him: “His son Yen-kao-chen became 
king in his stead. In his turn he conquered T’ien-chu and appointed 
a general there for the administration. From this moment the 
Yiieh-chih became extremely powerful. All the countries designate 
them calling (their king) the Kuei-shuang King, but the Han 
call them Ta-yiieh-chih, preserving their old appellation.” 

The communication of the conquest of T’ien-chu shows that the 
authority of the Kusanas up till then was only nominal, just as 
probably was the case in Taxila. T’ien-chu, judging from the 
Chinese description of the country and the customs, was not North- 
West India, but a warmer part of India, namely, Sindhu, id est 
Indus-country. That the Chinese information regarding the expan¬ 
sion of territory under Wima is absolutely reliable, is shown by 
an inscription of this monarch dated in 187, id est 58 A.D., found 
at Khalatse in Lesser-Tibet. 

Thomas has lately demonstrated that the Han records mention 
the conquest also of Central India Mathura, which probably 
after Sodasa was lost by the Scythians was most likely included. 
In our opinion Thomas’ view is confirmed both by the large 
number of coins of Wima discovered at Mathura, and by the 
inscription found there of the year 199 in which a maharaja 
rajatiraja is mentioned with whom perhaps Wima Kadphises or 
a successor is indicated. 


179) Tarn, pp. 339-350. 

180) See note 169. 

181 ) F. W. Thomas, Sandanes, Nahapana, Castana and Kamska: Tung-li, 
P^an-ch'/ and Chinese Turkestan, New Indian Antiquary, vol. VII, 5-6, 1944. 
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It seems exceedingly unlikely to us that as Rapson thinks, a 
third Kusana king Kujula Kara Kadphises existed We readily 
join in with the arguments which Konow advances against 
this Nor does Kadphises I seem to be another person than 
Kadaphes, as Gardner thinks . 

We know very little about the reigns of either of the Kadphises 
kings. Konow supposes that Sirkap was destroyed by Kujula 
Kadphises in 65 A.D., the year to which he ascribes the inscription 
of Panjtar^®^). However, on account of the numerous coins of 
Kujula Kadphises found at Sirkap it is in our opinion impossible 
to evade the conclusion that the city was still inhabited during 
his reign. Sir John Marshall’s opinion, that Taxila was sacked 
by the Kusanas, is based on the duck-vase of Jihonika, the date 
of which, in his opinion, is the middle of the 1st century A.D. 
According to him, coins have been found in Sirkap “up to” Wima 
Kadphises, while no coins of Soter Megas, Kaniska, Huviska or 
Vasudeva have been discovered This statement clearly shows 
that Sirkap was still inhabited during Kujula Kadphises’ reign, 
and that it was not sacked by Kujula Kadphises, as Konow 
thinks, but, at earliest, only after Kujula Kadphises. 

Marshall appears to have been uncertain for a long time 
whether coins of Wima Kadphises were found at Sirkap or not. 
Still in 1915 he believed that coins of Wima were met with at 
Sirkap . Afterwards Konow doubted this and suggested that 
the coins of Wima found at Sirkap with the legend maharajasa 


182) E. J. Rapson, vol. I, p. 582. 

183) Corpus, pp. LXIV-LXV. 

184) P. Gardner, The Coins of the Greek and Scythic Kings of Bactria and 
India in the British Museum, p. XLIX. 

183) S. Konow, Kalawan Copper-plate Inscription of the Year 134, J.R.A.S., 
1932, p. 957. 

186) J. Marshall, A Guide to Taxila, 3rd ed., p. 97. 

187) J. Marshall, Excavations at Taxila, A.S.I.A.R., 1912-T3, pp. 42-45, esp. 
p. 44. 

188) J. Marshall, The Date of Kanishka, f.R.A.S., 1915, pp. 191-196, esp. 
p. 196, hence Ghirshman deducts that Sirkap was inhabited till Kaniska's 
accession. R. Ghirshman, Begram, Recherches archeologiques et historiques sur 
les Kouchans, p. 140 note 2 and p. 176. 
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RAjATiRAjASA KHUSANASA YAVUGASA, should be ascribed to his 
father, on account of the title “yavuga” Rapson, on the 
contrary, is convinced that the coins do indeed belong to Wima 
Kadphises 

Bachhofer, at the time, undeniably demonstrated that the coins 
mentioning a certain Soter Megas were struck during the reign 
of Wima KadphisesHis conclusion that Wima and Soter 
Megas are identical does not seem convincing to us. There is not 
one sound argument that can be brought forward against Konow’s 
view that Soter Megas was the viceroy of Wima Kadphises 
in India, mentioned in the Hou han shu On the other hand 
there are neither decisive proofs in favour of it, so the best thing 
is to leave this question undecided. As the coins of Soter Megas 
have decidedly not been found at Sirkap, the possibility is great 
that Sirkap was deserted after Kujula Kadphises and before Wima 
Kadphises, and it is inevitable to assume that it was Wima who 
destroyed the city during his conquest of territories, parts of which 
had perhaps previously been in the possession of his father. The 
city of Sirsukh was probably built during Wima’s reign, for 
although many coins of Kujula Kadphises have also been discovered 
at Sirsukh, that is no proof that he founded the town, as, in general, 
coins of earlier kings remain in circulation long afterwards. The 
presence of a coin never proves that the place of discovery is as 
old or as late as the coin itself. The stratum can just as well be 
later, and can only be older if the later coin was laid in the stra¬ 
tum either as a votive offering, or as a hidden treasure. The ab¬ 
sence of a certain sort of coin at a spot where a sequence of coins 
is found points to a desertion of the place at the time when that 
particular species of coin came into use. 

The fact that it was Wima Kadphises who destroyed Sirkap is 


189) Corpus, pp. LXIV seq. 

190) E, J. Rapson, C.H.L, vol. I, p. 581. 

191) L. Bachhofer, Dh Ara Kanishkas, O.Z., Neue Folge, vol. IV, 1927-*28, 
pp, 21-43, esp. pp. 32-33. 

192 ) S. Konow and W. E. van Wijk, The eras in the Indian Kharosthl in¬ 
scriptions, Acta Or., vol. Ill, 1925, pp. 52-91, esp. p. 65; Corpus, p. LXIX. 

193) note 169. 
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proved, we think, by the discovery by Sir John Marshall of a 
hoard of coins at Sirkap, consisting of coins of Gondophernes, 
Pakura, and Kujula Kadphises. In view of Wima’s attack people 
hid their money consisting of coins of the three last great kings 
of that time. Rapson believes that the coins of Kujula Kad¬ 
phises out of the just-mentioned hoard belonged to Wima, as 
Marshall himself at first thought, but a hoard consisting of coins 
of three successive rulers is more likely than a group of coins of 
Gondophernes, Pakura, and Wima Kadphises, as in that case it 
would be difficult to explain why those of Kujula Kadphises are 
altogether missing. This hoard therefore might at the same time 
be an argument for Konow’s view about those coins of Kujula 
or Wima discussed above. 

Judging from the coins, Sirkap was again inhabited in later 
times, but the importance of the city was transferred to Sirsukh. 
Undoubtedly this city has also suffered from turbulent times 
resulting from its geographical situation near the gateway to India. 
Shortly afterwards Kaniska’s great march of conquest swept over 
Sirsukh, but we do hbf know whether this city was destroyed then 
or not. Probably this expedition was the reason why the Jihonika 
vase was buried. An objection could be that the vase was found 
at Sirkap, and that Sirkap had already been destroyed by Wima 
Kadphises. Against this we should like to point out, firstly, that 
it is not at all certain that Sirkap was quite deserted, secondly, 
that the genitive in the inscription on the Jihonika vase unquestion¬ 
ably indicates that the vase was a votive gift of Jihonika to some 
sanctuary. Dozens of inscriptions which strongly resemble that 
of Jihonika have been discovered on stones, rims of wells, reli¬ 
quaries, and on ritual objects, such as sieves, spoons, dishes, jugs, 
lamps, etc., etc. These inscriptions frequently mention the word 
dana, or danamukha, by which it is clear that they are votive in¬ 
scriptions, but these words are often omitted From the in- 

194) E. J. Rapson, vol. I, pp. 580-581. 

195 ) For instance, in the inscriptions on two silver cups from Sirkap, Corpus, 
pp. 97-98; on a silver plate with three legs. Corpus, p. 98; on a jar, Corpus, 
p. 122; on a bas-relief. Corpus, p, 134; on a silver disk from Manikiala, Corpus, 
p. 151. 
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scription it appears, therefore, that the vase was dedicated by 
Jihonika and, moreover, that judging from the terminology the 
ruling monarch is not Jihonika, as Ghirshman thinks , but 
a maharaja rajatiraja. Concluding, we should like to point out that 
the genitive in the inscription does not indicate that Jihonika ruled 
in the year 191, as Konow thinks, but that he was the donor of 
the vase. 

Now it is very probable that the sanctuary or temple to which 
Jihonika gifted the silver vase was not transferred to Sirsukh after 
the desertion of Sirkap, but remained on the original precincts at 
Sirkap, or, if destroyed, was even rebuilt there. It is a well-known 
fact that shrines are very firmly bound to their geographical 
situations, and are seldom removed unless the dispersal of the 
people takes on the character of a mass-emigration; even examples 
of a succeeding nation taking over the cultic centres of its pre¬ 
decessors are legio; we remind the reader, for example, of Delphi, 
the Adam’s Peak, and the many mosques built upon the ruins of 
Hindu temples. But there are still many more examples that could 
be mentioned, all of which are a confirmation of the lasting 
character of sacred precincts. It seems to us possible therefore, 
that the Jihonika vase was buried at the approach of Kaniska’s 
troops together with the other votive gifts, which have also been 
rediscovered. 

Although still presuming in 1929 that Jihonika was a con¬ 
temporary of Wima, Konow changed his mind in 1932 and said 
concerning the silver vase: “The silver vase with inscription of 
the (Sa)ka year 191, during the reign of Jihonika, was found 


196) R. Ghirshman, Be gram, Recherche s archeologiques et histor'iques sur 
les Kouchans, p. 140. 

197) Konow changed his mind with regard to this {Sa)ka several times. In 
1929 he said: “Ka is evidently the first akshara of the record”, Corpus, p. 82. 
In 1932 he thought he could read {Sa')ka, see Notes on Indo-Scythiafi Chronology, 
j.I.H., vol. XII, 1933, p. 3, and Kalatvdn Copper-plate Inscilption of the Year 
134, J.R.AS., 1932, p. 954. In 1948 he again returns to ka without any character in 
front of it, Chdrsadda Kharosthl Inscription of the Year 303, Acta Or., vol. XX, 
1948, p. 115. 
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in Sirkap, and consequently belongs to the pre-Kusana period.” 
Konow therefore placed Jihonika as ksatrapa in the time of the 
ksatrapas of Mathura, such as Sodasa, who, according to him, lived 
in 14 A.D. Whitehead considered Jihonika as belonging to the 
dynasty of Gondophernes and therefore a Parthian^®®). As we 
saw, Sirkap was not destroyed by Kujula Kadphises, and so Jiho- 

Z->i:->C 0->n 

Maues 
Spaiahora 

Azes ^ 

Gondophernes *) 

Abdagases **) Jihonika 

Kujula Kadphises 
Wima Kadphises 
Jihonika 
Kaniska 
Huviska 

Vasudeva I _ 

*) Whitehead, Num . Chron ., 5th Series, voi. XX, p. 118. 

**) We have not been able to trace this coin-specimen. 

Textfig. 29. Development of sigma and omikron on the Scythian coins 

nika does not necessarily belong to the Pre-Kusana period. More¬ 
over, a ksatrapa in the Kusana period is not unusual. We find, 
for example, the ksatrapas Kharapallana and Vanaspara in an 
inscription from Sarnath of the year 3 under Kaniska. Finally a 

198) S, Konow, Kdawan Copper-plate Inscription of the Year 134, J.R.AS,, 
1932, p. 957. 

199) R. B. Whitehead, Catalogue of the Coins in the Pan jab MuseurUf Lahore, 
vol. I, p. 95. 
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decisive argument: We have traced the changing of the sigma 
and omikron on the coins of eleven kings who succeed each other. 
The results can be found in textfig. 29. We have indicated where 
according to Konow and Whitehead Jihonika ought to be 
inserted in the sequence. However, as the coins of Jihonika display 
only the round form of sigma and omikron, it seems impossible 
to insert Jihonika before Wima Kadphises, and we are forced 
to date him later. In our opinion, there is no objection to regard 
Jihonika as a ksatrapa of the Kusana period. We think that it is 
clear from all that has gone before, that the inscription of the 
year 191 does not use its own era, but belongs to the whole 
remaining group, and therefore must be reckoned as belonging 
to the old era, so that 191 is equal to 62 A.D.; Jihonika, son of 
Manigula, the brother of the maharaja rajatiraja, is probably the 
nephew and heir-presumptive of Wima Kadphises. The title 
“maharaja rajatiraja” of his uncle reminds one strongly of the 
customary Kusana title in the inscriptions of 122 and 136 of the 
old era and of the passage about the Kusana kings in Ferishta’s 
introduction to his history, in which Jihonika is probably mentioned 
as the nephew who succeeded his uncle King Mahdrdj (Wima 
Kadphises) ^oo). Further the name of Manigula probably points to 
a Scythian name judging from the second half, which we find 
back again in e.g. Ahnhola, Ra;«/rf, Knjula, and yiXhxtdigula. 
A last argument that pleads for a date for Jihonika directly or 
nearly directly after Wima Kadphises is the fact that these two, 
as well as Kujula Kadphises, struck coins with the same mint- 
stamp 

Besides the coins and inscriptions there is yet one concrete relic 
of Wima Kadphises that has reached us, his statue in stone, dis¬ 
covered in the devakula at Mah The inscription on the image 
mentions his name as “maharaja rajatiraja devaputra kusanaputra 
sahi vema taksama”. Vogel, who read “Vamataksama” 


200) See Ch. I, p. 26. 

201) Corpus, p. 77. 

202) J. Ph. Vogel, Explorations at Mathura, A.S.LA.R., 1911-T2, pp. 120-133, 
esp. pp. 124-125. 
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thought that from this he was able to deduce the existence 
of a Kusana king Vamataksama, and up till now this is 
accepted by several scholars The arguments brought forward 
by Jayaswal in favour of the identification of the image as 
Verna = Vima = Wima seem to us to be convincing-®^). His 
statement that the inscription mentions the year 6 of the era of 
Kaniska, however, does not seem proved to us. Perhaps there 
was a short gap between the reign of Wima and the accession 
to the throne by Kaniska, during which Jihonika might have 
reigned, for he minted coins independently already as “mahara- 
jabhrataputra”, although still only a mahaksatrapa. Another pos¬ 
sibility is that Jihonika was the governor of India mentioned by 
the Ch’ten ban shu. The fact that an image of Kaniska was also 
found in the devakula at Mat indicates that some connection or 
other must have existed between these two kings. Several pos¬ 
sibilities exist, one of which might be that the Indian part of 
Wima’s realm crumbled away, and that this Scythian kingdom 
was restored by Kaniska. Another possibility is that Kaniska 
attacked the successor of Wima, claiming that he had more rights 
to the throne. Be this as it may, once more a Scythian invasion 
swept over North India, marking the beginning of a new dynasty 
which lasted for at least one hundred years. 

Konow, in order to determine the starting-point of the Kaniska 
era, used two astronomical data which are found in inscriptions of 
his dynasty. The Zeda inscription of the year 11 connects the 
naksatra UttaraphalgunI with the 20th of Asadha, and the Und 
record of the year 6l connects the naksatra Purvasadha with the 
8 th of Caitra. Van Wijk calculated for Konow which years of 
the Kaliyuga according to the Suryasiddhanta would best answer 
these conditions. Several possibilities arose, namely the years 79, 
117, and 134 A.D. Calculating according to the Aryasiddhanta 


203) Inter alia Konow, Kalawan Cop per-plate Inscription of the Year 154, 
J.R.A.S., 1932, p. 963, and R. Ghirshman, Begrani, Recherches archeologiques 
et historiques sur les Kouchans^ p, 140. 

204) K. P, Jayaswal, The Statue of Wema Kadphises and Kushan Chronology, 
f.B.O.R.S,, vol. VI, 1920, pp. 12-22. 
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he found that the year 117 A.D. appeared to be the only suitable 
one 205 ^ KoNOW chose from all these possibilities the one that 
seemed to him most convenient, namely 134 A.D. as he was 
convinced that Kaniska could not have begun to reign before the 
year 125 A.D. 

This last assumption is not at all decisive as we have seen, for 
although Fan Yeh remarks that he has drawn mainly from Pan 
Yung’s records when composing the history of the later Han 
dynasty as far as the western frontier is concerned, (and this 
implies that only facts up till 125 would have been related by 
Fan Yeh, as Pan Yung only gives news till about 125 A.D.), 
yet, as we saw, he does mention facts which occurred after that 
time 207), SQ “terminus post quern” 125 A.D. for Kaniska 
does not exist. On the contrary, as Kaniska probably succeeded 
Wima (perhaps after only a short interval in which Jihonika might 
have reigned) he cannot have ascended the throne much later than 
about 100 years after Kujula Kadphises started on his career, and 
therefore probably about the end of the 1st century A.D. More¬ 
over, when tabulating the dates of the inscriptions we noticed that 
there was a gap of about 100 years in the group of inscriptions 
dated in the old era, beginning after the year 200, id est 71 A.D. 
which could be excellently filled up by the group of inscriptions 
of Kaniska’s dynasty which cover a century; all this would indicate 
that Kaniska’s reign began shortly after 71 A.D. 

We should like to draw attention to the remarkable coincidence 
that VAN WijK found the year 79 to be one of the three possibilities 
for the epoch of the Kaniska era if the data given in the inscriptions 
of Zeda and Und are used as a starting-point. If the years were 
counted as having elapsed as is done in many chronological systems 
especially in the North Indian ones, this means that the year 


205) W. E. VAN WijK, The eras in the Indian Kharosthl inscriptions,. Cal¬ 
culation of the Kharosthi dates, Acta Or., vol. Ill, 1925, pp. 79 91. 

206) S. Konow and W. E. van Wijk, The eras in the Indian Kharosthi in¬ 
scriptions, Acta Or., vol. Ill, 1925, p. 78. 

207) See pp. 369-370, 
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calculated by van Wijk as the starting-point of the Kaniska 
era, is exactly the year 1 of the Saka era -”®). 

Hari Charan Ghosh has pointed out that a date as late as 
125 A.D. or later, for Kaniska’s ascendancy is also impossible on 
account of the fact that Vasiska is mentioned in an inscription of 
the year 28 of the Kaniska era at Sanchi, while Rudradlman is 
known to have ruled over that part of the country about 150 A.D., 
which would clash with the idea that Vasiska ruled there at the 
same time; consequently Kaniska came to the throne before 125 

A.D.2io^. 

We have already pointed out that it is quite inacceptable that 
the Western Ksatrapas,who used the Saka era and who were the 
vassals of Kaniska and his successors, used another era than their 
feudal lords. As we saw, Konow tried to explain this by saying 
that they were the vassals of Wima Kadphises, but this cannot be 
maintained and has recently again been refuted by Thomas 
Moreover Wima himself appears not even to have used this Saka 
era (which Konow thought he instituted) but the old era. 

One of the arguments which has been continually brought 
forward in favour of the idea that Kaniska was not the founder 
of the Saka era, is that the anonymous king mentioned as sending 
an expedition from India to the North against the Chinese in the 
year 90 A.D. under a general Sie, who was forced to retreat 
could not possibly have been the famous Kaniska But 

208) Some years later van Wijk reconsidered his opinion expressed in 
Acta Or,, vol. Ill, 1925, pp. 79^91; see On dates in the Kaniska Era, Acta Or., 
vol. V, 1927, pp. 168^170. 

209) In 1928 Hari Charan Ghosh investigated in an opposite direction 
whether the information derived from the Zeda inscription, if assigned to the 
Saka era, also tallied, which was indeed the case. The Date of Kaniska, 

vol. IV, 1928, pp. 760-764. 

210) Ibidem, vol. V, 1929, pp- 49-80, esp. p. 80. 

211) F. W. Thomas, Sandanes, Nahapana, Castana and Kaniska: Tungdi, 
P^an-chd and Chinese Turkestan, New Indian Antiquary, vol. VII, N° 5-6, 
1944. 

212) J, A. M. DE Moyriac de Mailla, Histoire generate de la Chine, ou 
annales de cet empire, traduites du Tong-kien-kang-mou, Paris 1777, vol. Ill, 
pp. 393-394. 

213) S. Levi, Notes sur les Indo-Scythes, II: Les textes historiques, J.A., 9e 
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Franke, who for the rest incorrectly dated Kaniska before the 
Kadphises kings rightly pointed out that, if this anonymous 
king had been either Kujula Kadphises or Wima Kadphises, it is 
incomprehensible why the general Pan Ch’ao, who recorded 
this event, omitted to mention the name of the king, although he 
knew the names of Kujula Kadphises and Wima Kadphises quite 
well, as appears from other parts of his narrative Moreover, 
the anonymous Indian Yiieh-chih king who sent his viceroy to 
fight the Chinese could not be Wima Kadphises as the latter did 
not reside in India, and on the contrary had appointed a general 
as viceroy in India. Further we do not see why it is impossible that 
Kaniska, even if he were glorified on account of his zeal for 
Buddhism, could not have undergone a political reverse. The 
Chinese victory, moreover, cannot have been very effective, for in 
107 the Chinese court calls back its officers from the Hsi-yii till 
119 A.D. 216). 

Another argument brought forward against the opinion that 
Kaniska was the founder of the Saka era is that this era was not 
a northern one ^ii). This is not true. The Saka era was only tempo¬ 
rarily superseded by the Gupta era and pretty soon after the fall 
of that dynasty the Saka era was used again. The supposition that 
this was the first time that the Saka era came into favour in North 
India is wrong. 

Other arguments can be given. Levi related from a Chinese 
source, the Fu fa ts’ang yin yuan ch’uan, a narrative in which an 
expedition to the North is referred to, during which King Kaniska 


serie, tome IX, 1897, pp. 5-26, esp. p. 26; A. M. Boyer, L'epoque de Kaniska^ 
J.A., 9^ serie, tome XV, 1900, pp. 526-579, esp. p. 549. 

214) O. Franke, Beitrage aus chinesischen Ouellen zur Kenntfiis der Turk- 
volker und Skythen Zentralasiens, Ahh. Kon. Preuss, Akad. d. Wissensch.j 1904, 
Phil.-hist. Abhandi. I, p. 94. 

215) Ibidem, p. 72. 

216) J. A. M. DE Moyriac de Mailla, Histoire generate de la Chinej ou 
annales de cet empire, traduites du Tong-kien-kang-mou, vol. Ill, p. 403- 

217) A, M. Boyer, Nahapana et I’ere Qaka, J.A., 9^ serie, tome X, 1897, pp. 
120-151, esp. pp. 144-145. 
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is murdered A similar tale is related by the well-known 
Chinese globe-trotter Hsuan Tsang-^®). This campaign is most 
probably the same as that related by Pan Ch’ao, and shows in 
our opinion that even in Buddhist tradition which glorifies Kaniska 
to such an extent, his defeat was not thought impossible. Moreover, 
if it were not Kaniska who was defeated, then we would have to 
assume with Konow that first Wima Kadphises (or with Ghirsh- 
MAN Kujula Kadphises) was defeated and after that again Ka¬ 
niska, which would not be in accordance with the growing expan¬ 
sion of the Yiieh-chih power. 

We would not like to add as an argument the point brought 
forward by Levi that Kaniska is mentioned as Sandanes in the 
Periplus 2 ^°), for the date of the Peri plus is not yet fixed and some 
scholars think it has to be dated earlier than 80 A.D. However, 
this does not include that we deny Lfivi’s idea that “chan-t’an” in 
the Chinese texts is a title of Kaniska, an equivalent for “Candana”. 
On the other hand we would not dare to fix a date for the Periplus 
on the ground of the information it gives about India, as Ghirsh- 

MAN does^^’^). 

Hari Charan Ghosh draws attention to some passages from 
twelve Chinese texts translated by Maspero in which we are 
told how Emperor Ming saw the Buddha in a dream, after which 
he sent an embassy to India, in order to gain information about 
Buddhism. There seems to be little doubt when comparing the 
different texts that they pertain to the Yiieh-chih realm in India. 
The Chinese mission must have taken place between the years 6l 


218) S. Levi, Notes sur les Indo-Scythes, 1: Les contesy J.A. 9^ serie, tome 
VIII, 1896, pp. 444-484, esp. pp. 482-483. 

219) S. Beal, Sr-yu-ki, Buddhist Records of the Western World, London 1906, 
vol. I, pp. 56 seq.; Th. Watters, On Yuan Chwang’s Travels in India 629-643 
A.D,, ed. T. W. Rhys Davtos, Oriental Translation Fund, New Series, vol. XIV, 
London 1904, p. 124. 

220) S. Levi, Kaniska et Satavdhana, f.A., 1936, pp. 61-121. See also A, Ba- 
nerji-Sastri, Date of Kanishka vindicated, f.B.O.RS., vol. 23, 1937, pp. 113-117. 

221) R. Ghirshman, Be gram, Recherches archeologiques et historiques sur les 
Kouchans, p. 125. 

222) H. Maspero, Le songe et Famhassade de FEmpereur Ming, B.E.F.E.O., 
tome X, Hanoi 1910, pp. 95-130. 
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and 75 A.D. A propos of this Ghosh says: “The Ta Yueh-chi king 
during that epoch was certainly not Kaniska. The edifying Bud¬ 
dhist texts would never have missed the chance of associating the 
honoured name of the great emperor with the formal introduction 
of Buddhism in China.” 

From the same texts it is, moreover, clear, we think, that between 
6l and 75 T’ien-chu, id est India, had already been occupied by the 
Yiieh-chih, which as we have seen before was the work of Wima 
Kadphises. Consequently this monarch must have reigned about or 
before that time. 

A further argument which the Chinese texts as well as the—in 
our opinion reliable—tradition give us, is, that Buddhism was 
strongly promoted by Kaniska’s zeal. In case the theories which 
date Kaniska somewhere in the middle of the 2nd century A.D. 
would be right, then his conversion to the Buddhist faith and his 
protection of it would fall in the second quarter of the 2nd century 
A.D. or even later. This seems unlikely as we know from the 
Chinese texts that Buddhism had already spread widely over 
Central Asia in the end of the 1st century A.D. 

This long series of arguments added to those in Chapter I, must, 
we think, be sufficient to accept the fact that Kaniska was the king 
who instituted the Saka era. The Kalakacaryakathanaka is there¬ 
fore quite trustworthy when it says: 

“to suri-pajjuvasaya- 
Sahirn rayahirayam aha kaurn 
bhurnjamti rajja-sukkharn 
samarnta-paitthiya sesa. 

Sagakulao jenam 
samagaya, tena te Saga jaya; 

evam Saga-ralnam 
eso varnso samuppanno. 

kal’-amtarena kenai 
uppaditta Sagana tarn varnsarn 

223) Hari Charan Gosh, The Date of Kaniska, TH.Q., vol. V, 1929, p. 71. 
Van Lohui2EN-de Leeuw, The “SqThian” Period 25 
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jao Malava-raya 
namenam Vikkamaicco. 


tassa vi vamsam uppa- 
diuna jao puno vi Sagaraya 
Uj j eni-pura-varle 
paya-pamkaya-panaya-s^amto. 

panatise vasa-sae 
Vikkama-samvaccharassa voline 
parivattiuna thavio 
jenam samvaccharo niyao. 

Saga-kala-j anan’-atthaip 
eyam pasarngiyam samakkhayam 
mula-kaha-sambaddham, 
pagayam dya bhannae inhim.” 

In the translation of Jacobi: 

“Nachdem sie den dem Weisen ergebenen Shahi zum Ober- 
kbnige gemacht, geniessen die Uebrigen die Freuden der Herr- 
schaft, selbst zu Lehnsfiirsten erhoben. Weil sie von (^akakula 
kamen, deshalb heissen sie ^aka. So entstand diese Dynastie der 

^akakonige. Nach einiger Zeit erhob sich der Konig von 

Malava mit Namen Vikramaditya, nachdem er die Dynastie der 

^aka gestiirzt hatte.Dessen Dynastie sturzend ward wieder 

ein ^aka (viz. Kaniska or his vassal in Ujjayini) in der herrlichen 
Stadt Ujjayini Konig, vor dessen Fusslotus alle Lehnsfiirsten sich 
neigten. 

Als 135 Jahre der Vikrama-Aera verflossen, fiihrte er seinerseits 
seine eigene Aera ein. 

Zur Kenntniss der ^aka-Aera ist diese Episode erzahlt. Der 
Gegenstand, welcher zur Haupterzahlung gehort, wird jetzt fort- 
gesetzt.” 

Kaniska, therefore, reigned from 78 until at least 101 A.D.; in 
102 his son Vasiska appears to have succeeded him until, in any 

224) Verses 62, 63 , 65, 69, 70, and 71. 

225) H. Jacobi, Das Kalakacarya-Kathanakam, Z.D.M.G., vol. 34, 1880, pp. 
247-318, esp. pp. 266-267 and 286. 
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case, 106 A.D. Then we have inscriptions of Huviska from the 
years 33 until 60 of the Saka era, id est 111-138 A.D. and of Vasu- 
deva from the years 74 until 98, id est 152-176 A.D. 

In Chapter Six we have seen that even after Vasudeva Kusanas 
still ruled in Madhyadesa, and clung to the era installed by their 
ancestor Kaniska, while also afterwards, when we hear no more 
about Kus^a rulers in that part of India, the Saka era remained in 
use until it was temporarily replaced by that of the Guptas, to 
come into use again after the downfall of that dynasty. The Saka 
era further established itself via the Western Ksatrapas in South 
India; and thence triumphantly spread over the whole of South- 
East Asia, where it remained in use for many centuries, under the 
name of “Saka era” or “the era installed by the Saka maharaja”. 
By that time Kaniska’s name had been forgotten for a long time 
already; even in India itself it was only brought back to light after 
many centuries by the inscriptions and coins, but for us, who 
have endeavoured to piece together history from all kinds of 
evidence, the so-called era of the Saka maharaja is that of the Saka 
monarch “par excellence”, he who founded the great, flourishing 
Scythian kingdom in North India; who, in contrast to Kujula Kad- 
phises and Wima Kadphises, was the first to set into motion the 
process of assimilation and absorption by taking up residence in 
India for good and all; he, who by his patronage forwarded culture 
in all its branches: religion, art, literature, etc., etc.; he, who, in 
spite of his failure in the expedition against the Chinese, still must 
have been a great personality—King of Kings Kaniska. 
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Fan Yeh, 24, 362, 369-371, 381. 
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Gan^akuti, 156. 

Gandhara,’ 2, 9, 10, 21, 34, 44, 45, 47, 
57, 58, 62, 145, 149, 163, 164, 166, 
167, 169, 171, 175, 176, 181, 183- 
198, 200, 204-206, 208-214, 218, 220, 
223-230, 239, 268, 269, 274, 305, 
306, 315, 321, 326-330, 369, 372, 
373; art, 1, 20, 21, 73-144, 151, 169, 
177, 188, 192, 225, 227, 240. 
Ganeshra, 203. 

Ganges, 145, 149. 

Gardabhilla king, 330. 

Gaspar, 353- 
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Gautama, 97, 178, 225, 302. 
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Ghazni, 345. 
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Gomitra, 336. 

Gondophernes, 12, 25, 338, 341, 344, 
346, 348, 349, 351-362, 364, 365, 
371, 376, 378. 

Gotiputra, 336. 

Graeco-Buddhist art, 97, 181; see further 
Gandhara art. 


Grahabala, 290-294, 297, 298. 

Grahadasika, 182, 183. 

Grahapala, 295, 296. 

Grahasiri, 276, 277, 285, 286. 

Greeks, 35, 39, 40, 42, 48, 93, 96, 97, 
363; art, 73, 90, 106; characters, 105; 
ideal of beauty, 89; influence, 80; in¬ 
scriptions, 83; kings, 34, 350, 363, 
364; language, 83; town-goddess, 146. 

Guda, 357. 

Gudana, 357, 358, 361. 

Gudaphara, Guduphara, see Gondo¬ 
phernes. 

Gudaphara inscription, see Takht-i-Baht 
inscription. 

Gundopharr, see Gondophernes. 

Guptas, 1, 64, 240, 295, 312, 315, 320, 
322, 323, 331, 387; art, 132, 133, 140, 
176, 179, 206, 240, 252, 256, 295, 

299, 312, 321; era, 179, 258, 259, 

321, 383; image, 129, 203, 252, 255, 
257; inscription, 260, 273, 274, 287, 
294; period, 1, 68, 126, 127, 131, 
247, 249-252, 254, 256-260, 262, 

270, 287, 289, 295, 297, 308, 310- 

312, 316, 317, 320, 321; script, 179, 
238, 251, 278, 299, 303, 315, 321. 

Hadda art, 93, 106, 122, 128, 140-143; 
inscription, 112. 

Hadrianus, 88. 

Hagamasa, 329, 335. 

Hagana, 329, 335. 

halo, see aureole. 

Han, 24, 30, 373, 381. 

Hana, 329- 

Hariti figure, 120, 124. 

Harivarnsa, 44. 

Harpocrates, 107. 

Hashtnagar, 2, 4, 12, 15, 22, 55, 57, 94, 
101, 102, 104, 105, 114-117, 121. 

Hastihasti, 288. 

Hayuara, 329. 

Heliocles, 37, 38, 351. 

Heliodorus, 341. 

Hellas, see Greeks. 

Hellenism, 34, 36, 37, 74, 75, 80, 82, 
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83, 90-92, 99, 100, 105, 107, 108, 
118, 138, 140, 143, 144, 371. 

Hephtaiites, 122. 

Heracles, 351; see also Hercules. 

Heraus, 367, 368. 

Hercules, 138, 173. 

Hermaeus, 34, 350, 351, 362-364, 370- 
372. 

Herodotus, 41. 

Hindu-Kush, 34-36, 328, 368, 372. 

Hinduism, 84, 133, 134, 138, 175, 176; 
god, 136; impression, 151; monarchs, 
336; name of the month, 314, 315; 
renaissance, 336; temples, 377. 

Hiu-siin, 42. 

Hollanders, 45. 

Hoti Mardan, 109, 112, 132, 134. 

Hou han shu, 24, 25, 27, 28, 33, 50, 
362, 367, 371-373, 375, 381. 

Hsien-tu, see Bolor-pass. 

hsi-hou, 24, 27, 28, 367, 368, 370, 371. 

Hsiu-mi, 24. 

Hsiung-nu, 24, 29, 30, 325, 369; see 
also Huns. 

Hsiu-tun, 24. 

Hsi-yli, 383. 

Hsiian Tsang, 148, 305, 384. 

Huns, 29, 31; see also Hsiung-nu. 

Huviska, 66-69, 71, 74, 123, 180, 200, 
201, 257, 261, 262, 279, 303, 304, 
306, 374, 387. 

Hydaspes, 36. 

Hyndophernes, see Gondophernes. 

Hi, 30, 32, 325. 

Irntavhria, 6, 7. 

Inda, 137; see further Indra. 

India, 34, 40, 44-46, 48, 52, 53, 66, 82, 
83, 87, 88, 90, 93, 97, 107, 120, 126- 
128, 137, 145-147, 163, 166, 170, 

181, 191, 206, 228, 235, 243, 260, 

304, 310, 317, 324-328, 330, 332, 

334, 339, 343, 354, 358, 362, 363, 

365, 366, 368, 373, 375, 376, 380, 

382-385, 387; art, see Bharhut, early 
Indian art, Gandhara art, Gupta art, 


Mathura art, Pala art, Sanchi, and Sena 
art; coins, 357, 365. 

indianisation, 77, 91, 92, 96, 97. 

Indians, 34, 37, 45, 48, 332, 3 ^^6, 346. 

Indo-Afghan school, l4l. 

Indo-Bactrian kings, 83; times, 100. 

Indo-Parthians, 370; see also Parthians: 
coins, 339. 

Indo-Roman school, 74. 

Indo-Sassanian kings, 89. 

IndO'Scythia, 327; period, 53, 74. 

Indo-Scythians, 53, 93. 

Indra, 82, 84, 98-100, 108, 109, 113, 
115, 131-139, 156, 168, 173-177, 

194, 224. 

Indravarma, 351. 

Indus, 36, 324, 326, 327, 33^\ 3-1, 361, 
362, 373. 

Iranian name, 346; people, 30, 

Ireland, 173. 

ivories, 98. 

Jagayyapeta, 167. 

Jail Mound, 219. 

Jainas, 149, 159, 176, 238, 269; sec also 
Jains. 

Jainism, 147, 150, 153, 155, 221; arr, 
147, 152, 158-160, 254; ayagapatas, 
149, 216; image, 218, 219, 221, 223, 
241, 242, 244, 248, 274, 277, 288, 
310; inscriptions, 260; literature, 330, 
331; sanctuaries, 148, 149; stupa, 148, 
159; teacher, 330. 

Jains, 137, 138, 152, 153; see also Jainas. 

Jalalabad, 88, 345. 

jalalaksana, 213-215. 

Jamalgarhi, 2, 12, 15, 22, 55, 57. 

Jamaipur Mound, 310, 

Japan, 177. 

Jasuka, 247, 274, 276. 

Jaulian, 102, 119-123, 140, 141. 

Java, 143. 

Jaxartes, 328. 

Jayabhatta, 247, 274, 276. 

Jestahasti, 245, 301. 

Jetavana, 202. 

Jihonika, 12, 25-27, 63, 376-381; in- 
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scription, 57, 6l, 376; vase, 12, 47, 
374, 376, 377. 

Jina, 137, 155, 159, 167, 238-240, 242, 
263, 268; image, 133, 145-232, 237- 
242, 244, 246, 248-250, 252-259, 264- 
267, 269, 272, 273, 276, 279, 286, 
290, 295, 298, 299. 

Jinasena, 331. 

Jnanabajresvara, 360. 

Jnanasivabajra, 360. 

Jnanesvarabajra, 360. 

Julia Sabina, 88. 

Julian coins, 365. 

Julian-Claudian dynasty, 365. 

Jumna, 145. 

Junnar, 68. 

Justinus, 34-38, 48-50, 325, 342, 343, 
371. 

Kabul, 85, 93, 328, 343, 350, 37K 372; 
see also Kao-fu. 

Kadaphes, 374. 

Kadphises kings, 26, 27, 63, 144, 304, 
330, 368, 374, 383. 

Kafand, 26. 

Kaid Raj, 26, 

Kakama(rn)ghasti, 290, 291, 293, 294, 
297. 

Kakuhastha, 297, 298. 

Kalaka, 330. 

Kalakacaryakathanaka, 330, 385. 

Kalawan, 4, 11, 12, 15, 63- 

Kaliyuga, 380. 

Kalpan^anditika, 149, 151. 

Kaman, 218. 

Kambojaka, 330 . 

Kamuia, 330; see further Ayasia Kamuia 
and Kharaosta Kamuia. 

Kandahar, 345, 347. 

Kaniska, 1-6, 9, 10, 14, 16, 20-22, 27, 
46, 50-52, 56-58, 61-65, 73-79, 86, 94, 
98, 99, 105, 106, 112, 144, 149-151, 
156, 175, 180, 234, 235, 237, 238, 
241, 243, 249, 261, 262, 267, 270, 
296, 297, 302-307, 311, 313, 315, 317- 
319, 321, 362, 364, 369, 374, 376-378, 
380-387; dynasty, 2, 14, 19-21, 51, 


57, 58, 64, 259, 263, 293, 381; era, 
2-5, 9-11, 14-16, 19, 22, 50, 51, 55, 
56, 62, 63, 65, 67, 68, 70, 74, 77, 98, 
111, 150, 179, 181-183, 196, 200-203, 
206, 213, 218, 220-223, 232-241, 
243-246, 248-252, 255, 257-259, 263, 
268-271, 273-277, 279-286, 288, 289, 
293, 295, 297, 299-301, 303, 305-307, 
309, 314-317, 319, 321, 380-382; in¬ 
scriptions, 5, 9, 19, 61, 262; reliquary, 
20, 73, 77, 80, 86, 94, 98-106, 109, 
169. 

Kaniska II, 303, 305, 306, 

Kaniska III, 306, 307, 314, 318, 

kanjur, 124. 

Kahkali m, 147, 149, 158-160, 219. 
244, 246, 248, 264, 265, 267-270, 272- 
274, 276, 277, 279-283, 286, 288, 290, 
298, 299. 

Kan-su, 29, 32. 

Kao-fu, 24, 371; see also Kabul. 

Kapa, 25. 

kaparda, l66, 211. 

kapardin type, 156, l6l, 163, 180, 181, 
183, 184, 186-190, 193-195, 197-199, 
202, 204, 205, 212, 222, 224-229, 231, 
309-311. 

Kapisa, 372. 

Kasmir, 328, 372. 

Kathasaritsagara, 331, 332. 

Kathiawar, 330. 

Katra, 150, 154-157, 162, 164, 171, 173, 
177, 180, 184, 311. 

Kausambi, 150, 180. 

Khalamasa, 329. 

Khalatse, 9, 10, 14, 16, 27, 61, 62, 361, 
373. 

Kharaosta Kamuia, 329, 330, 333, 334, 
336. 

Kharapallana, 329, 378. 

Kharosthi inscriptions, 4-6, 8, 9, 11, 13, 
14, 17, 19, 22, 23, 27, 47, 51, 53, 55, 
61, 62, 94, 121, 122, 274, 306, 314, 
327, 332, 352; script, 315, 334. 

King Maharaj, 26, 379. 

Kishan, 26, 

Kistna, 151- 
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Kml, 140. 

Kong5* Yasha, 177. 

Kophen, 372. 

Kosam, 316. 

Krsna, 145. 

Krtanagara, 360, 

Kseraka, 244-246. 

Kuei-shuang, 24, 25, 30, 367, 371, 373; 
see also Kusanas. 

Kujula Kadphises, 14, l6, 21, 25-28, 33, 

45, 47, 63, 85-87, 99, 105, 169, 329, 
343, 351, 356, 361-376, 378, 379, 
381, 383, 384, 387. 

Kujula Kara Kadphises, 329. 374. 
Kumarajiva, 43, 149. 

Kumaralata, 149. 

Kumaramita, 242. 
kumbha, 155. 

K’un-mo, 30, 31. 

Kuntala, 332. 

Kiin-tu, 42. 

Kusa, 357. 

kusa-grass, 191, 204, 233. 

Kusanas, 6, 7, 10, 12, 14, 25, 26, 44, 

46, 55, 58, 61, 148, 190, 203, 232, 

240, 243, 259, 264, 268, 270, 273, 

278, 279, 281, 283, 294, 304, 306, 

307, 313, 319, 321, 322, 343, 357, 

359, 361, 362, 366, 367, 369, 373, 

374, 379, 380, 387; art, 1, 127, 145- 
231, 252, 295, 309, 312; coins, 319; 
era, 258, 296, 314, 317; see also Ka- 
niska era; inscriptions, 52, 251, 315; 
period, 1, 52, 53, 58, 68, 70, 74, 
85, 149, 167, 175, 178, 200, 203, 

241, 245, 247, 249, 251, 253, 257, 

258, 260, 263, 264, 267, 269, 274, 

278, 279, 284, 285, 287, 302, 303, 

307, 309-311, 314, 315, 321, 322, 378, 
379; power, 317, 320, 362, 366; 
script, 11, 202, 217; titles, 46, 379- 

Kusulua Patika, 329, 335. 

Lahore, 109, 125, 129. 
laksana, 165-167, 207, 210, 211, 213, 
215. 

Lalchak, 88. 


lalitasana, 175. 

Lalitavistara, 213. 

Lan-shih, 24. 

Lao-shang, 29, 31, 32. 

Laukika era, 2, 52, 235. 

Leyden, 128. 

Liaka Kusuluka, 329, 330. 

Lion Capital, see under Mathura. 

Little Yueh-chih, 30, 43- 
lokapalas, 158. 

Loriyan Tahgai, 2, 4, 12, 15, 22, 55-57, 
94, 101, 104, 105, 114-116. 
lotus, 98, 100, 131, 132, 134-137, 155, 
171, 216, 217, 224, 296, 311-313. 
Lo-yang, 24. 

Lucknow, 132, 162, 164, 171, 174, 181, 
184, 203, 219, 224, 225, 227, 230, 
239, 241, 242, 246, 249, 264, 268, 
269, 272-274, 276, 277, 279-283, 286, 
288, 290, 298, 299, 311, 312. 

Lysias, 360. 

Madhyadesa, 387. 

Magadha, 320. 

Magha, 340. 

Maghahasti, Marnguhasti, 287-289. 
Mahaban, 176. 

Mahabharata, 44. 

Mahabhasya, 145. 

Mahapadana Sutta, 209. 

Mahapurusa, 165, 210, 211. 

Mahavira, 61, 160, 177. 

Mahayana Buddhism, 136, 178, 179. 
Maira, 12, 23, 173, 326, 327, 342. 
Maitreya, 136, 225-227, 312. 

Majapahit, aureole of, 217. 

Majjhima Nikaya, 137. 
makara, 216. 

Makuran, 319. 

Malava, 10, 14, 64, 332, 386. 

Malwa, 151. 

Mamane Dheri, 111, 113, 114, 117, 119. 
Manigula,' 329, 379. 

Manikiala, 376. 

Mankuwar (misprinted Manukuwar), 321 
Manorathapuram, 179. 

Mansehra, 12, 326. 
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Mao-tun, 29, 31. 

Mara, 108. 

Mardan, see Hoti Mardan. 

Markandeya Purana, 45. 

Massagetae, 49. 

Mat, 379, 380. 

Mathura, 47, 48, 58, 62, 81, 137, 138, 
265, 267, 268, 302, 332, 335-337, 369, 
373, 378; art, 1, 85, 94, 96-98, 110- 
113, 126-129, 132, 133, 145-262, 264, 
314; inscriptions, 15, 17, 22, 52, 55, 
57, 59, 61, 62, 64, 66-68, 70-72, 315- 
317, 333, 334; Lion Capital, 12, 13, 
17, 64, 72, 94, 148, 332-335. 

Matridina, 269, 270, 272, 273. 

Ma Tuan-lin, 31. 

Maues, 34, 47, 337-341, 344-350, 352; 
coins, 94, 96-98, 169, 350; era, 4, 17. 

Maurya era, 3, 20, 52-56, 235. 

Mauryas, 320, 331. 

Mediterranean, 90, 91, 107, 143. 

Megasthenes, 145, 1-46. 

Mekala, 44. 

Menander, 86, 97. 

Mevaki Miyika, 329, 335. 

Mihila, 244-246, 301. 

Mihiragula, 329, 379. 

Ming, 384. 

Minnagar, 362. 

Mira, 25. 

Mithradates I, 34-40, 47, 325. 

Mithradates II, 33-38, 40, 49, 324, 325, 
327, 337. 

Mithradates III, 325. 

Mithras cult, 109. 

Moa, 337, 338, 340, 342; see also Maues. 

Moga, 3, 47, 326, 329, 333, 336-338, 
340, 341, 344, 345. 

Moggallana, 137. 

Mohra Moradu, 91, 102, 119-124, 128, 
139, 140. 

Moise of Khorene, 318, 319- 

Muchai, 12. 

Mujmal-ut Tawaril^, 26. 

Muki, 329, 333, 334. 

Mu-kua, 329, 335, 

Munich, 212, 252. 


Muttra, 145, 310; see also Mathura. 

Nada Diaka, 333, 335. 

Naga, 154, 254, 255. 

Nagari script 257, 299. 

Nahapana, 5, 71, 330, 332. 

Nairahjana, 116. 
naksatra, 9, 10, 380. 

Naksh-i-Rustam, 41, 

Nalanda, 131. 

Nandiavarta, 281, 
nandipada-symbol, 157. 

Narbada, 18. 

Naryn, 30. 

Nasik, 68, 332. 

Nepalese manuscript, 59. 

Nero, 365, 366. 

Netherlands, 45. 

New York, 309. 

Niceas, 34. 

Nidanakatha, 207, 209, 211. 

Nike, 338, 339, 358, 360. 
nimbus, see aureole. 

Nineveh, 39. 

Ni-5, 177. 

Nirvana, 7, 108, 156. 

Noaca, 6, 7. 

North India, 1, 74, 180, 287, 324-387. 
North-West India, see Gandhara. 
North-West Indian art, see Gandhara 
art. 

oblong, 84, 85, 114. 

Orodes II, 337, 342, 350, 356. 

Orodes III, 343. 

Orosius, 36, 368. 

Orthagnes, 346, 357-360. 

Oslo, 58, 236. 

Ossetes, 44. 

Oxus, 37, 328; see also Wei-river. 

Padmapani, 136. 
padmasana, 139, 172. 

Pahiava, 12, 44 
Paja, 94. 

Pakistan, 216, 310. 

Pakura, 359, 36l, 362, 376. 

Pala art, 133, 176, 308. 
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Pan Ch’ao, 583, 384. 

Pan Ku, 30, 31, 371. 

Pan Yung, 24, 381. 

Pancalas, 145. 

Pancasikha, 108, 113, 156. 

pancaviras, 173. 

Panjtar, 12, 57, 361, 374. 

Parinirvana, 224; see also Nirvana. 

Paris, 98. 

Parkham, 146, l6l. 

Parsvanatha, 239, 265, 266. 

Parthia, 35-37, 40, 4l, 46, 48-50, 83, 
324, 337, 339, 342, 343, 348, 371. 

Parthians, 19, 23, 24, 33-38, 40, 41, 
82, 83, 86, 91, 107, 144, 319, 325, 
326, 336, 338-343, 345, 346, 348, 
352, 353, 355, 356, 359, 361-363, 
378; coins, 356; era, 2, 15-20, 22, 50, 
56, 64; kingdom, 15, 19, 34, 35, 37, 
38, 325, 371; period, 84, 100, 343; 
power, 82, 326, 342, 343, 362; title, 
337, 340. 

Pasianoi, 38. 

Patika (Mevaki?), 12, 13, 16, 17, 63, 
64, 243. 

Patna, I6l. 

Pattavali Gathas, 331. 

Paiisa, 302, 314. 

Pawaya, 161. 

Periplus, 326, 327, 330, 331, 341, 342, 
362, 384. 

Persia, 13, 46. 

Persian name, 360; rock-inscriptions, 
335. 

Peshawar, 90, 98, 320. 

philhellenism, 90. 

Philostratus, 353, 362. 

Phraates, 348. 

Phraates, 353. 

Phraates II, 34-36, 37, 49- 

Phraates IV, 342, 343, 367, 371. 

Phraataces, 343, 348. 

Phraortes, 353. 

Phraotes, 353, 360, 362. 

pilasters, 84-86, 104, 109, 114, 268, 
269, 314. 

Pliny, 41, 42. 


Poseidon, 338. 

Post-Kusana period, 1, 85, 127, 149, 
232-323. 

Po-t’iao, 318. 

Prakrit, 298, 347. 

pratima sarvvatobhadrika, 241, 242, 244, 
246, 265, 267, 269, 277, 278, 282, 
283, 301. 

Pratyekabuddha, 6, 7, 179. 

Pravarika monastery, 234. 

Pre-Gupta period, 322. 

Pre-Kusana period, 12, 312, 378; ksatra- 
pas, 18. 

Pskbvr, 320. 

Ptolemy, 146, 327, 331 
Pundra, 44. 

Punjab, 326-328, 336, 337, 339, 345, 
547, 348, 352, 361. 

Puranas, 26, 45, 331, 341, 342. 

Pur^ic text, 44. 

Purvasadha, 9, 380. 

P u-ta,’ 24, 371, 372. 

railing, see vedika. 

RajatarahginI, 304. 

Rajula, 12, 329, 332, 379- 
Rajuvula, 334, 336, 340, 360. 

Ramayana, 294. 

Rasal, 26. 

Richthofen range, 30. 

Roman art, 73, 74, 78-80, 90; coins, 365, 
366; empire, 79, 191, 366. 

Romans, 342, 343. 

^abhadatta, 68, 70, 71. 

Rudradaman, 66, 68, 70, 71, 316, 382. 
Rudrasena, 316. 

Runn of Cutch, 18. 

Russia, 44. 

Sacaraucae, 30, 38, 39, 43, 50, 367, 368. 
Safavids, 166, 

Sagakula, 330. 

Saheth-Maheth, 202, 204-206, 215, 217, 
218, 220, 222, 223, 226, 230, 232- 
235, 237, 249, 258. 

Sahr-i-Bahlol, 91, 118, 120, 125. 

Sai, 30, 42. 
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Sai-wang, 30, 31, 39, 46, 328. 

Saka Haumavarga, 41. 

Saka language, 25, 42, 45, 46. 

5aka Murundas, 46. 

Saka-Parthian invasion, 342. 

Saka Tigrakauda, 41. 

Saka tyaiy tara draya, 41. 

Sakarauloi, see Sacaraucae. 

Sakas, 10, 18, 19, 23, 29, 30, 35, 38, 
39, 41, 42, 44-50, 64, 65, 86, 304, 
324, 326-332, 336, 372, 385, 386; dy¬ 
nasty, 331, 338; era, 5, 6, 9-11, 14-16, 
18, 19, 46, 64-66, 113, 304, 306, 316, 
356, 382, 383, 385-387; era, old, 
8-15, 17, 19, 20, 23, 24, 47, 63, 64, 
306, 324, 340, 377, 379, 382; inva¬ 
sion, 50; mastery, 19, 304, 326, 336; 
rulers, 54, 330, 340, 346, 387. 

Sakastana, 47, 327, 328; see also Seistan. 

Saketa, see Ayodhya. 

Sakra (Sakka), 84, 137, 138; see further 
Indra. 

Sakya faith, 152; see further Buddhism. 

Sakyasimha, 171; see further Buddha. 

Salavahana, 304. 

Samanta Deva, 89. 

sarngharama, 148. 

Samudragupta, 45. 

Sanchi, 80, 109, 113, 151-153, 160, 168, 
191, 198, 218, 312, 313, 316, 382. 

Sandanes, 384. 

Sandhi, 300. 

Sahgamika, 242. 

Sanskrit, 8, 13, 25, 44, 175, 294, 298 
315, 360. 

Sapedana, 362. 

Saptarsi era, 2; see also Laukika era. 

Sarasvati, 286-288. 

Saraucae, see Sacaraucae, 

Sarnath, 132, 150, 153, 161, 171, 180, 
185, 224, 378. 

Sarvastivadins, 148. 

Sasa, 361. 

Sassanian court, 360. 

Satakarni king, 332. 

Satavastra, 362. 

Sauviras, 44. 


Scythia, 327. 

Scythians, 23, 24, 29, 30, 33-41, 46, 48, 
49, 54, 82, 141, 324, 325, 328-330, 
332, 334, 336, 338, 340-342, 344-346, 
362, 364, 366, 371-373, 379; coins, 
378; costume, 98; era, old, 105; sec 
also old Saka era; influence, 86, 87; in¬ 
vasion, 50, 380; kingdom, 326, 330, 
331, 380, 387; period, 91; rulers, 87, 
105, 331, 332, 337, 339, 340, 355. 

Seistan, 47, 324, 326-328, 330, 345. 

Seleucidian era, 2, 19, 20, 53, 55, 56, 
74, 77, 101, 105, 169. 

Seleukos, Nikator, 52. 

Sena, 280, 281. 

Sena art, 308. 

Shahbaz-Garhl, 91 , 

Shahdaur, 12, 47, 326, 350. 

^ah-ji-ki Dheri, 20, 21, 76, 78, 98, 
133, 177* 

Shahpur I, 13. 

Shan-yii, 29, 31, 32. 

Shevaki, 85. 

Shih-chi, 29. 

Shuang-mi, 24. 

Shu-le, 42. 

Siddhantas, 8. 

Siddhas, 290, 293, 294. 

Sic, 382. 

Siha, 247, 248, 301. 

Sihadeva, 202. 

Sikhs, 166. 

Sikri, 91, 100, 101, 104, 106, 108-110, 
192, 308. 

Silpasastra, 207. 

Sirnhacandra, 360. 

sirnhasana, 172. 

Simhavikrama, 360. 

Sind, 336. 

Sindhu, 373. 

Sindhus, 44. 

Singasari, 360. 

Sinnaces, 357, 358. 

Sirkap, 12, 21, 85, 87, 99, 105, 169, 
374-378. 

Sirsukh, 21, 87, 375-377. 

Sitala Ghati, 202, 204-206, 215, 218, 
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220 , 222, 223, 232-235, 249, 258, 309. 
Si-yu-ki, 148. 

Skarah Dherl, 2, 4, 12, 15, 22, 55, 57, 
60, 94, 101, 104, 105, 120, 121, 124. 
Sodasa, 12, 13, 18, 48, 54-56, 62, 64, 
65, 72, 148, 332-334, 336, 373, 378. 
Sogdia(na), 36, 50. 

Sogdians, 34, 37, 38. 

Soter Megas, 374, 375. 

South-East Asia, 80, 387. 

South India, 387. 

Spalagadama, 344-349. 

Spalahora, 338, 344-351. 

Spalirisa, 347, 349. 

Spalirisa, 347. 

Spalirises, 344-350. 

Spalyris, 346-349. 

Sravana, II, 13. 

SravastI image, 180, 202; miracle, 131- 
134, 136, 137, 177. 

srivatsa-symbol, 152, 158, 159, 239, 265. 
Ssu-ma Ch’ien, 29. 

stambha, 132, 156-158, 162, 164, 174, 
176, 216, 322. 

Strabo, 23, 24, 35-42, 46, 49, 50, 324, 
325. 

Strato I, 334. 

Strato II, 334. 

stupa, 57, 85, 86, 88, 100, 102, 104, 106, 
108, 109, 111, 123, 124, l4l, 147- 
149, 151, 155, 156, 159, 182, 183, 
192, 308, 314. 

Suddhodana, 160. 

Suhma, 44. 

Sumahgalavilasini, 137, 168, 179. 

Suhga art, 146. 

Suhgas, 331, 341. 

Surasenas, 145. 

Suryasiddhanta, 380. 

Sutralarnkara, 149. 

Swat valley, 124. 

Syria, 34, 37, 354. 

Syrian text, 354. 

Tabari, 310. 

Tacitus, 357-359, 361. 

Ta-hsia, 24, 28, 31, 39, 328, 369. 


Tai inscriptions, 304. 

Takht-i-Bahi image, 91, 115-117; in¬ 

scription, 2, 4, 11, 12, 18, 25, 27, 94, 
352, 355, 356, 361, 364. 

Taksasila, 6, 7, 12. 

Tapa Kalan, l4l. 

Tarim Basin, 142, 143. 

Taxila, 21, 61, 83, 85, 102-104, 106, 
111-113, 118, 124, 140, 141, 144, 
326 , 350, 353, 360-362, 364, 373, 
374; copper plate, 2-4, 8, 13, 16, 17, 
326 , 329, 333, 334, 337, 338, 340, 
silver scroll, 4, 6, 10, 12, 14, 16, 57, 
94, 361, 373. 

Ta-yiian, 31, 335. 

Ta-yiieh-chih, 24, 28, 30-32, 42, 328, 
370, 371, 373, 385; sec also Yiieh- 
chih. 

Telephus, 337. 

Theragatha, 179. 

Thomas, 354, 355, 358; Acts of St, 352, 
355, 357, 358. 

thunderbolt, see vajra. 

Tibet, 30, 373. 

Tien-chu, 24, 25, 362, 373, 385. 

Tien Lung Shan, 128. 

Tien-shan, 30, 31. 

Tiridates, 342, 367. 

Tirthamkara image, 215, 219, 269; sec 
also Jina image. 

Tochari, 31, 35, 38, 39, 43-46, 49, 50, 
64, 307, 324, 327, 328, 367. 

torana, 148, 151, 158, 160. 

Trayastrimsa Heaven, 80, 81, 133, 134, 
177. 

triratna, 103, 151, 172, 193. 

Trogus Pompejus, 34, 37, 41, 42, 44, 
46, 50, 367, 368. 

Tukhara, 26, 43, 44, 329; see also 
Tochari. 

Tu-mi, 24. 

Tun-huang, 29, 31, 325. 

Turan, 319. 

Turkestan, 67, 68, 307. 

Tusara, 44, 45, 64, 329; see also Tochari. 

tympan, 156-158. 
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Ujjain, 64-66, 71, 72, 330-332, 336, 368. 
Ujjayini, 151, 386; sec also Ujjain. 
Und, 9, 380, 381. 

Undopherres, see Gondophemes. 
unhisa, 207; see also usnisa. 
u^isasiso, 165, 166, 207, 209. 

Urasaka, 6, 7. 
urna, 106, 187. 

usnisa, 84, 148, 149, 156, 158, 159, l6l, 
163-168, 171, 180, 187, 207, 209-213, 
226, 239, 253. 

usnisalaksana, 165, 166, 207, 210, 213, 

”215. 

Utkala, 44. 

Uttaraphalguni, 9, 380. 

Uvimakavthisa, 27; see further Wima 
Kadphises. 

Vairocana, 131. 

Vaisali, 341. 

Vajheska, 305; see also Vasiska. 
vajra, 132-135, 137, 139, 173-176, 184. 
Vajra-Yaksas, 177. 

Vajrapani, Bodhisattva, 136, 174; sur¬ 
name of Indra, 137-139, 174, 177. 
Valabhi kings, 59- 
Vanaspara, 378. 

Vafiga, 44. 
varamudra, 109, 195. 

Vardanes, 359. 

Vardhamana, 158, 159, 250, 251, 270, 
271, 273, 283-285; see also Jina. 
Varuna, 137. 

Vasiska, 180, 200, 303-306, 382, 386. 
Vasiska II, 306. 

Vaskusana, 313, 314. 

Vasu, Vasu, 306, 314, 319. 

Vasudeva, I6, 22, 52, 55, 63, 67, 68, 
70, 71, 74, 123, 149, 201, 203, 232, 
235, 237, 259, 261, 262, 306, 307, 314, 
318-322, 374, 387. 

Vasudeva II, 306, 307, 318. 

Vasudeva III, 306. 

Vasudevas, 266. 

Vasula, 16, 17, 242, 243. 

Vedic times, 138. 


vedika, 81, 148, 151, 154, 216, 217. 

Vehsadjan, Vehsadjen, 319. 

Verna taksama, 379, 380, see further 
Wima Kadphises. 

Verethragna, 358, 360. 

Victory, see Nike. 

Vidisa, 145, 151. 

Vijayasiri, 283-285. 

Vikrama era, 2, 4, 7, 10-16, 18, 48, 52, 
54, 61, 63, 65, 73, 77, 235, 243, 304, 
332, 340, 355, 386. 

Vikramaditya, surname of Gautamiputra 
Satakarni, 54, 331, 332, 386; sur¬ 
name of Candragupta II, 360. 

Vikramafika, 360. 

Vinda Vihara, Khanda Vihara, 182, 183. 

Vindapharna, 360. 

Visnubhava, 283-285. 

Visnuism, 145. 

Visnumitra, 336. 

Viyakamitra, 86. 

Vodva stupa, 148. 

Vologases I, 359. 

Vonones, 3, 5, 338, 339, 344-352. 

Vonones I, 343. 

Vrsnis, 173. 

Wei annals, 370. 

Wei-river, 31; see also Oxus. 

Wen hsien t’ung k’ao, 31. 

Western India, 316, 332. 

Western Ksatrapas, 11, 14, 18, 46, 64, 
65, 316, 332, 368, 382, 387; coins, 
58, 59, 64, 66, 68, 71, 72. 

Wheel of Law, see cakra. 

White Huns, 77, 121, 142. 

Wima Kadphises, 6, 9, 10, 14, 16, 25- 
27, 45, 47, 61, 63-65, 73, 87-89, 99, 
190, 329, 356, 361, 362, 365, 366, 
369, 373-375, 377, 379-385, 387. 

Wu-sun, 30-32, 42, 43, 47, 325. 

Yaksa, Yakkha, 137-139, 146, 147, 153, 
154, 161, 163, 164, 166, 167, 172, 
174, 180, 185, 196, 206, 212. 

Yaksini, 151. 
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Yasadinna, 252. 

Yavana, 44. 

Yen-kao-chen, 24, 25, 373; see furthei 
Wima Kadphises. 

Yin-mo-fu, 370, 372. 

Yueh-chih, 23, 24, 28-33, 36-50, 64, 324, 
325, 328, 368-370, 373, 385; kings. 


26, 383; power, 371, 384; see also 
Little Yueh-chih and Ta-yiieh-chih. 

Zeda, 9, 380-382. 

Zeionises, 25. 

Zeus, 351. 

Zoilus, 34. 
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il Framnent of a door-hntel from Mathura 
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